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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 



In preparing a Third Edition of this Treatise for the 
Press, I have carefully reconsidered the whole of the 
text, but without finding occasion for any important 
alterations. The Chapter on Longevity, which appeared 
in the Second Edition, has been retained : and a new 
Chapter on " Sleep " has been added. 



11, Seymour Street, W. 
March, 1885. 



PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



It has been a frequent snbject of complaint, on the 
part of purchasers of medical iiteratnre, that it is com- 
paratively rare to meet with books which contain the 
matured results of long practical experience. Those by 
whom alone such books could be written have in most 
instances reached a period of life at which ease is more 
^[ratefnl than labour ; and they too often sink to their 
rest, leaving no record of the principles on which they 
had come to act in the latter days of their activity. I 
have long cherished the <lesire to free myself, at least, 
from this reproach, and to set forth the light in which 
the various hypothesis and conjectures, that have 
clustered round a very prevalent disease, present them- 
selves to the physician who has studied their value at 
the bedside. I have striven to describe gout and rheu- 
matism as I have seen them, and to describe also the 
means by which their assaults may be repelled. 

In every period, the language of the younger school 
of Bcientiiic writers is apt to assome characteristics 
peculiar to the time : and the date of an authiir may 
often be discovered by the exact phrases that he 
employs. It may possibly seem to some of my juniors 
that I now and then use forms of words suggestive of 
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a time at which their studentships had not commenced, 
and that my phrases step beyond the limits of the now 
accepted sroove. 1 have not been careful in this 
matter. I have sometimes stated, and assumed us 
fruths, doctrines in support of which 1 can adduce no . 
chemical or physiological experiments ; but which 
have been slowly formed amid the work of healing, 
and which are deeply graven upon my mind by the 
finger of time. They hate stood so well the tests by 
which I have tried them, that I can subject them with- 
out fear to any other. 

To the medical student, and to the young pructi- 
tioner, it seems to he the business of his life to leai'n 
how to cure diseases. He enters upon his work full of 
enthusiasm, and armed, he thinks, in complete panoply 
of knowledge. He soon finds that he must allow for 
th.e presence of a new factor in his familiar problems : 
and that this factor is — the sick man ! His school-work 
avaiis him little, until he discovers that here, after all, 
is the essentia] element w^ith which he has to deal ; 
that the disease is but an accident, and that the man 
remains. When once this lesson has been mastered, 
he perceives that he had perchance mistaken the goal 
at which he shimld aim,- and he addresses himself 
earnestly to the treatment of patients. 1 woulil fain 
hope that what I have bitten may sometimes help 
liim in this undertaking. 

Lower Seymour Strert, 
Jniiiiarii. 1871, 
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A TEEATI8E ON GOUT, &c. 

CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY 



I 



OUR acquaintance with gont dates from the dawn 
of medical writing, and is interwoven with the 
history of literature. The labours or the conjectures 
of modem authors have indeed furnished us with a 
succession of hypothesis about the nature and causes 
of the disease ; but they can scarcely he said to have 
increased our know^ledge of its phenonkeua, or mate- 
rially to have enlarged our resources for its treatment. 
In all ages it has been the scourge of sedentary habits 
and of easy circumstances: and thus it has been expe- 
rienced by many persons, both in and beyond the 
profession of medicine, whose descriptive powers have 
been cultivated to the highest pitch of excellence; and 
who have given to posterity accounts of their sufferings, 
which left little to be told by those who followed them. 
Many of these writers, however, seeking to find some 
solace in their affliction itself, have brought into undue 
prominence the gout of kings, princes, and nobles, of 
the illustrious, the learned, and the wealthy, and have 
thrown into undue shadow that of the humble and the 
undistinguished. They have thus occasioned a widely- 
spread belief that gout is in itself a sort of patent of 
nobility, a heritage that speaks of illustrious ancestry, 
a claim to social and intellectual distinction. Great 
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men have been slow lo acknowledge the geuuineneri 
of the gout of those beneath them: and fashion 1 
laughed at the swollen feet of the /Hirvetui. Few q 
Sidney Smith's jokes are better known than his excl|| 
mation at a dinner partv, whet* the chair of b 
risen celebrity was left vacant, as it was alleged, o 
account of his gout. " Gout, indeed !" aaid the privj 
leged jester; "I should think rheumatiem was goOi 
enough for him !" It is a pardonable frailty ■whiraj 
strives to link the greatness of the great with HuS 
suEEeringB, and to find relief from pain in the refiection 
that it has fallen also to the lot of those whom we 
should most desire to resemble; but, in this instance, 
at least, there is an error lurking beneath the supposed 
analogy. Aa a rule, gout means self-indulgence: and 
although it may sometimes depend on a neglect of 
health while the thoughts are given to higher cares and 
duties, yet generally si>eaking, it admits of a different 
explanation. There are many cases on record in which 
the gouty have been cured by a reverse of fortune 
■which compelled them to lead active and abstemious 
lives : and, on the other hand, there are also many in 
which the disease has been kept at bay until these 
salutary habits were abandoned, and lias first seized its 
victims firmly when they surrendered themselvM 
to luxury and ease. Perhaps the best examples of e 
kind are historical; one of them being furnished 1 
the story, familiar to most of us from our boyhood, ■ ^^_ 
the visit of king Henry VIII. to the abbey of Reading" 
and the other by the illness that embittered, and at 
length closed, the retirement of the emperor Charles 
V. of Spain. The latter, moreover, has not only the 
merits of being striking and authentic, but it >' 
affords the most interesting account on record oflj 
great historical person who was a martyr to gout, 
necessary details have been sought out with infii 
care and pains by Mr. William Stirling, and given ( 
the world in his work entitled, " The Cloister Life ^ 
Charles V„" from which I shall proceed to quote sa 
parts as belong to my present subject. First of s 
however, I will proceed to relate the story of i 
bishop. 
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When Henry VIII. was a young man he was pas- 
Bionately fond of hunting. In the ardour of the chase 
he loat his way, and made for the nearest town, which 
happened to be Reading in Berkshire. He at ontie re- 
sorted to the best place to obtain food, of which he 
stood much in need, and this was the abbey of Reading 
the ruins of which are still remaining. He was shown 
into the presence of the bishop, who had just aat down 
to the midday meal. On the table was a noble piece of 
beef, which the king instantly attacked, and from 
which he ate very heartily. The bishop looked at his 
guest with wonder, aud exclaimed, "Oil, what would I 
give were I but blessed with such an appetite as yours ! 
I can, alas ! eat nothing but the wing of a chicken or 
the leg of a small rabbit," 

A month afterwards an ordei' ai-rived for the bisliop 
to appear in London, and he was instantly sent to the 
Tower. There he was kept on bread and water for six 
weeks. At the end of that time a piece of beef of 
similar dimensions to that on which the king had 
feasted at Reading was ordered to be taken to the 
bishop's cell. The bishop with delight instantly fell 
to, and made as vigorous an onslaught npon this joint 
as he hart formerly seen made upon his own. At this 
crisis the king appeared in regal splendour; the bishop 
suspended his attack, and fell on his knees entreating 
to know the cause of his offence. 

The king had w^itnessed, unseen, the bishop's meal, 
and instead of replying to his inquiry, exclaimed, 
" Oh, my lord, what would I give were I but blessed 
with such an appetite as yours ! For my part, so weak 
is my stomach, that I can digest niithing but the wing 
of a fowl, or the leg of a small rabbit." The bishop's 
eyes were at once opened as to the cause of his punish- 
ment, as he recognised his former guest in the person 
of his sovereign, and divined the reason of his 
imprisonm ent . 

The emperor Charles V., when in his fifty-sixth 
year, abdicated the throne in favour of his son, Philip 
II. Mr. Stirling in describing his character, says, 
"Until he appeared in Italy in 152'J, the thirtieth 
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year of his age, his strong will had been as wax 
the hands of other men. Up to that time the mi 
lahorioas, reserved, and inflexible of princes was the 
most docile subject of bis ministers. His mind 
ripened slowly, and his body decayed prematurely. 
By nature and hereditary habits a keen sportsman, in 
his youth he was unwearied in tracking the bear and 
the wolf over the hills of Toledo and Granada ; and he 
was distinguished for his prowess against the bull and 
the boar. Yet ere he had tnmed fifty he was rednced 
to amuse himself by shooting crows and daws among 
the trees of his garden. The hand which had vrielded 
the lance and curbed the charger was so enfeebled 
with gout, that it was sometimes unable to break the 
seal of a letter. 

In the autumn of 1556, early in September, the - 
emperor left Flanders for Spain on account of his ill- 
health, and reached the Vera of Plasencia, In Estrei 
dura, on the 12th November, and retired toamonastei 
at Yuste, inhabited by friars of the order of St. Jeroi 
and here he ended his days. 

Mr. Stirling, from various records, enters into 
most interesting and circumstantial details of the dai 
life and habits of the emperor, which will amply repi 
uoruHHl ; but upon these, beyond tracing the history 
hlN illness and its cause, I do not desire to encroach, 

Mr, Htirling says, at page 37, "In this matter of 
«*»tllitr, Its in many other habits, the emperor was himself 
II I nil' Klfming, His early tendency to gout was 
imn-UNi'd by hia indulgence at table, which generally 
fur i>M'iH'dwl his feeble powers of digestion. Roger 
AM'liitui, utimding 'hard by the imperial table at the 
IViiHl iif Uu> gulden fleece,' watched with wonder the 
i'iii|iiir.ir'H pniftri'ss through 'sod beef, roast mutton, 
bukvil luiri'.' after which 'he fed well of a capon-' 
drluktiiK' uImo, sitys the fellow of St. John's, 'the beat 
I lut t-vor 1 saw C he hud his head in the glass five 
tlmi'n as long as nny of them, and never drank less than 
a KoikI nuurt at once of Rhenish wine." 
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" Eating was now the only physical gratiiication 
which he could still enjoy, or was unable to resist. 
He continned, therefore, tu dine to the last upon the 
rich dishes against which his ancient and trusty con- 
fessor. Cardinal Loayaa, had protested a quarter of a 
century before. The supply of his table was a main 
subject of the correspondence bet"ween the majordomo 
and the secretary of state. The ■weekly courier from 
Valladolid to Lisbon was ordered to change his route 
that he might bring every Thursday a provision of eels 
and other rich fish (pescado gmesu) for Friday's fast. 
There was a constant demand for anchovies, tunnies, 
and other potted fish, and sometimes a complaint that 
the trouta of the country were too small; the olives, on 
the other hand were too large, and the emperor wished 
instead, for olives of Perejon. 

" One day, the secretary of State was asked for some 
partridges from Gama, a place from whence the emperor 
remembers that the count of Orsono once sent him into 
Flanders- some of the best partridges in the world* 
Another day, sausages were wanted ' of the kind which 
the queen Juana, now in glory, used to pride herself in 
making in the Flemish fashion at Tordesillas,' and for 
the receipt for which the secretary is referred to the 
marquess of Denia. Both orders ^rere punctually 
executed. The sausages, although sent to a land 
supreme in that manufacture, gave greatest satisfaction. 
Of the partridges, the emperor said they used to be 
better, ordering, however, the remainder to be pickled." 

"The emperor's weakness being generally known or 
soon discovered, dainties of all kinds were sent to him 
as presents. Mutton, pork, and game were the pro- 
visions most easily obtained at Xarandilla ; but they 
were dear. The bread was indifferent, and nothing was 
good and abundant but chestnuts, the staple food of the 
people. But in a very few days the castle larder wanted 
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foi- nothing. One day the ccmnt of Oropesa sent i 

offeriiiR of game; aiiother day a pair of fat calv< 

arrived from the archbishop of Zara^osa: the arch- 
bishop (if Toledo and the dnchess of Friae vere constant 
and magnificent in their gifts of venison, fruit, and 
preserves: and snpplit;s of all kinds came at re^lai 
intervals from Seville and Portugal." 

"Luis Quixada, who knew the emperor's habits am 
constitution well, beheld with dismay these long t-i^iwj 
of mules, laden, as it were, with gout and bile, 
never acknowledged the receipt of the good things fi 
Valladolid without adding some dismal forebodings o 
consequent mischiefs, anil along with an order 1 '_ 
sometimes conveyed a hint that it would be much bettefl 
if no means were found of executing it. If the empeMM?"! 
made a heai-ty meal without being the worst for it, th»fl 
majordomo noted the fact with exultation, and hfl 
remarked with complacency his majesty's fondness f<d 
plovers, which he considertd harmless. But his ( '" 
of purveyor was more commonly exercised under j 
test ! and he interposed between his master and an edj 
pie as, in other days, lie would have thrown hims^ 
between the imperial person and the point of a Moorid 
lance." 

" In the beginning of January. 1558, the emperop 
continued to be troubletl with flying gout; he com- 
plained of itching and tingling in his legs, from the 
knees downwards: and he was sometimes seized with 
(its of vomiting. At the end of the month the news of 
the loss of Calais i-eached Valladolid, and Yuste on the 
aecoml of FobruHry. This melancholy news added 
greatly to the emperor's suffering, and aggravated 1 
gout, which so completely disabled his Angers, tl 
instead of signing the necessary despatches, he 1 
iihligi'il to seal them with a small private Bignet, 
^liilf of Ills eiiK't'-dowu robes and quilts, he lay in b 
sliivi'i'iiij:. iiml I'uinplaining of cold in his bones. His 
ii|>|ii'iiic was lii'ginniug to fail him, but his repasts, 
llioiigh diuiiiiirtlu'd in quantity, were still of a quality 
lo perplex the doctor ; consistingprincipally of theri 
fish which the patient could neither dispense with i 
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digest. His favourite beverage at this time was vino 
lastai-da, a sweet wine made from raisins, and obtained 
from Seville. When lie got a little better he ate, ill 
spite of all remonstrances, gome raw oysters, upon which 
his faithful majordomo, Quixada, remarked despairingly 
to the secretary of state, " Surely kings imagine that 
their stomachs are not naade like other men's." 

" The mental emotion created by the intelligence of 
the death of queen Eleanor, his favourite sister, com- 
pletely prostrated him, and for many days he lay in 
bed, sometimes tossing restlessly, sometimes nnable to 
move for pain, eating very little, and sleeping still leas. 
It was not until the end of the month, February, that 
he showed any symptoms of amendment, or was able 
to sit up; or to taste a dried herring from Burgos with 
a head of garlick ; or to receive visitors. Luis de 
Avila was one of the first who presented himself ; 
and the emperor was much the better for seeing him. 
From the death-bed scene at Talaverella (queen 
Eleanor's), their conversation passed to war and politics, 
when the emperor, recurring to the loss ni Calais, said 
that he regretted it like death itse-lf. 

" Under a course of sarsaparilla, and an infusion of 
liqnorice, the emperor's health improved, as the genial 
spring weather came on. But his attack of gout had 
shaken him considerably, and for many weeks painful 
twinges were apt to revisit his arms and knees (p. 152). 

" Notwithstanding that the emperor had ostensibly 
retired from the world to end his days in peace and 
religious observances, he was still as much oppressed 
with the cares of state as if he still occupied the throne. 
He was much distressed at the fall of Ciudadella, but 
in this instance his anxiety made him foi^et his ail- 
ments ; ' and such was his eagerness for news that he 
gave orders to be called at whatever hour of the night 
a courier should arrive from the Mediterranean.' " 

"During the spring of l.'i58, the emperor's health 
recovered from its winter's decline. At the end of 
March, Dr. Mathisio, in his usual solemn style, informed 
the secretary of state that he considered his majesty 
well enough to leave ofF his sarsaparilla and liquorice- 
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water. In May he was living as ui^iial, and eati 
voraciously. His dinner began with a large dish 
cheiriea or of strawberriea, smothered with cream an< 
sugar; then came a highly -seasoned pastry; and next 
the principal dish of the repast, which was frequently 
a ham, or some preparation of rashers, the emperor 
being very fond of the staple prodnct of bacon-curing 
Estremadura. 'His majesty," said the doctor, 'considera 
himself in very good health, and will not hear of 
changing his diet or mode of living, trusting too mndi 
to the force of habit, and to the strength of his 
stitntion, which in bodies fnll of bad humours, li 
his, frequently breaks down suddenly, and withi 
warning.' His hands occasionally troubled him, and' 
his fingers were sometimes ulcerated. But his chief 
complaint was the heat and itching in his legs at night, 
which he endeavoured to relieve by sleeping with them 
uncovered; a measnre whereby temporary ease waa^ 
purchased at the expense of a chill, "which crept 
the upper parts of his body in spite of blankets am 
eider-down quilts. Later in the summer, 1 
threatenings of gout, and bis appetite diminished 
much that he sometimes lived for days on bread 

conserves It was not until August 9i 

that the physician became seriously alarmed about 
state of his patient. To cure the uneasy sensations in 
his legs at night, Charles had had recourse to bathing, 
by way of a repellant, regardless of the remonstrances 
of Mathisio. ' I would rather,' he said, ' have a slight 
fever, than suffer this perpetual itching.' In vain the 
doctor observed that men were not allowed to choose 
their own maladies, and that some worse evil might 
happen to him if he used so dangerous a remedy, 
repellant system did not answer, the patient's legs 
tinuing to itch, and his throat being choked ■ 
phlegm.* Still he was able to attend to business. 



* It may be some apology for CharloB whan we rememljer thab 
the illnstcions Harvey, the diacoverer of the circulation of the blood,,— 
met with his death by standing in cold water np tfl hif kneen, li " 
lelieve tiie pangB of a fib of go\it. 
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sufBeiently alive to minor matters to be mncli annoyed I 
at a frost which killed some mijlons of a peculiarly ] 
choice kind, that were ripening for his table. On , 
Aogual liith and 17th, he was seized with violent, 
purgings and with pain in the heafl, which bore a 
suspicions resemblance to gout. But as these symptoraa 
soon subsided, he was supposed to have caught cold by 1 
sleeping, as the .nights were getting cold, with open 1 
doors and windows. ... At this time he per- 
formed his own funeral service, persisting that 'it 
would be good for his soul.' The funeral rites ended, 
the emperor dined in his western alcove. He ate little, 
but he remained for the greater part of the afternoon, 
sitting in the open air, and basking in the sun, which, 
a^ it descended to the horizon, beat strongly on the 
white wall. Finding a violent pain in his head, he 
returned to his chamber, and lay clown. Next morning 
he was somewhat better, and was able to get up and go 
to mass, but still felt oppressed, and complained much 
of thirst." 

Mr. Stirling records the most minute particulars of 
the emperor's last illness, which commenced on the Slst 
of August, and terminated on the 21st of September. 
"On the 1st of September he felt feverish and ill. 
On the 2nd, he awoke, complaining of violent thirst, 
and attempted to relieve it by drinking barley-water 
and sugar. During the day he dozed at intervals, and 
towards the afternoon his mind was observed to wander. 
At half-past eight, the physician took from him nine or 
ten ounces (jf very black, bat! blood, which afforded 
considerable relief. Quixada, his majordomo, begged 
leave to send for more doctors; the patient said he did 
not like to have many of them about him; but he at 
last agreed that Cornelio might be called in from 
Oigales. On the ilrd he awoke refreshed, and altogether 
rather better; at eleven he took some refreshment, 
and drank some wine and water, and a little beer. In 
the afternoon he was again bled in the head. On the 
4th, the pain had again left the emperor's head, but the 
fever still ran high. He regretted that more blood had 
not been taken from him, feeling too full of it; 
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opinion from which the doctors dissented. Daring 
whole day he was verj' restless. He had stripped 
the jacket, under- waistcoat, and drawers, which 
nsnally wore in bed, and lay tossing in his shirt under 
a single silken coverlet, and he insisted on the door and 
windows of his room being kept open. He complainef 
bitterly of thirst, which the permitted syrnp, 
and manna, seemed to aggravate rather than to alia; 
and the doctors were obliged to allow him nine ouni 
of hia favonrite heer, which he drank eagerly, wii 
apparent relief. On the 5th, Dr. Mathisio administered 
to the emperor a strong dose of rhnbarb in three pills, 
He felt much better from this medicine. On the 6tli. 
he was worse again, very feverish all day, and in the 
afternoon delirious: hut in the evening he was easier, 
and again sensible. On the 7th no change. 
8th, Dr. Cornelio arrived. The emperor was neither 
better nor worse; Dr. Mathisio stated the fact in a vt "* 
long letter, which ended with the remark that the few 
was not in itself dangerous, and might even proi 
beneficial, but that, the constitution of the patient coi 
sidered, the result mnst be regarded with much doubt 
and apprehension. Septemhor 9th, the emperor 
remained as before. On the 10th. he was somewhat 
easier, although very weak, and able to take no 
nourishment except a few spoonfuls of mutton-broth. 
September 11th: a crisis in the fever had been looked 
for on this day; and the doctors were of opinion that 
it was changing into what they called a double tertii 
The 12th. the patient had passed a better night, 
was able to take some food, and hopes of recovi 
began to be entertained. 

" On the 14th of September these hopes failed. He 
was decidedly worse. Nothing would remain on hia 
stomach, and his weakness and the state of his pulse 
greatly alarmed his two physicians. His throat was 
constantly choked with phlegm, which, being too 
feeble to expectorate, he endeavoured to remove with 
his finger," 

"September l.'»th. Rhubarb pills had been 
administered with good eifect, and hope is not yi 
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extinguished. But," adds Quixada, " yon can hardly 
imagine hiiw weak his majesty is. We all of us do onr 
best to anticipate his wants ; and if our blood wonld 
do him good, we would give it most joyfiilly." 

" SepteEaber IGth. The doctors considered him in a | 
slight degree better." 

"On the 17th Mathisio wrote that the emperor had 
been seized with ague fits, and cold fits lasting much 
longer than the hot ; that he vomited frequently and 
violently, ' after which his majesty lies unable to speak 
or move, and does not even ask for water to wash his 
mouth." 

"September 18th. 'The emperor,' wrote Mathisio, 
'touched nothing to-day but a little chicken broth, and 
a little watered wine; the phlegm in his throat was 
very troublesome.' " 

"September lilth. Mathisio announced that the hot 
and cold fits continued with great violence, and that 
his pulse was getting feebler and feebler." 

" On the 20th. During the whole night he had been 
attended by hia confessor, and by the preacher Viltalva, " 
who frequently read alond at his request passages from 
Scripture, usually from the paalms. The psalm which 
he liked best w^s that beginning, Domine ! refuginm 
factum est nobis — ' Lord 1 thou hast been our refuge.' — 
Psalm xc. of our version. The emperor a.sked for the 
eucharist. Fray Juan de Regla reminded him that after 
having received extreme unction (which he had done) 
fliat sacrament was no longer necessary. ' It may not 
be necessary," said the dying man, ' but it is good 
company on so long a journey,' About seven in the 
morning, therefore, the consecrated wafer "was brought ' 
from the high altar of the church, followed by the friars 
in solemn procession. The patient received it with 
great devoutnesa from the hands of his confessor; but 
he had great difficulty in swallowing the sacred morsel, 
and afterwards opened his mouth, and made Quixada 
see if it had all gone down. He was soon, however, 
seized with violent vomitings; and during the greater 
part of the day lay motionless, with closed eyes, but . 
not unconscious of what went on around him." 
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"About noon, the archbishop of Toledo, Carran; 
arrived, and was immediately admitted to the sick room, 
when he was recognised by the patient, who addressed 
a few words to him, and told him to go and repose 
himself. The count of Oropesa aud hia brother, Don 
Francisco, also came. In the aft-ernoon it was supposed 
that the emperor's strength was ebbing fast, and all his 
friends assembled at the palace. They fonnd him 
perfectly calm and collected, for which he expressed 
great thankfulness, it having long been his dread thai 
he might die out of his mind." 

" Towards eight o'clock in the evening, Charh 
if the consecrated tapers were ready; and he was' 
evidently sinking rapidly. The physicians acknow- 
ledged that the case was past their skill, and that all 
hope was over, Comelio retired; Mathisio remained 
by the bedside, occasionally feeling the patient's pulse, 
and whispering to the group of anxious spectators,— 
' His majesty has but two hours to live — but one hour 
— but half-an-hour.' Charles meanwhile lay in a 
stupor, seemingly unconscious, but now and 
mumbling a prayer, and turning his eyes to hi 
At length he raised himself, and called for 'WilliamJ 
Van Male was instantly at his side, and understoc 
that he wished to be turned in bed, during whicl 
operation the emperor leaned upon _him heavily, am 
uttered a groan of agony. The physician now looki 
towards the door, and said to the archbishop, who 
standing in its shadow, ' Doinine jam mon'tur .'' 
lord, he is now dying ! The primate came forwai 
with the chaplain, Villalva, to whom he made a sign to 
speak. It was now nearly t"wo o'clock on the morning 
of the 21st of September, St. Matthew's day. Address- 
ing the dying man, the favourite preacher told him 
how blessed a privilege he enjoyed in having been 
bom on the feast of St. Matthias the apostle. . . . 
For some time the preacher held forth in this pious- 
and edifying strain. At last the emperor interposed, 
saying, ' The time is come ; bring me the candles and 
the crucifix.' These were cherished relics, which he 
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had ioug kept in reserve for this supreme honr. The 
one was a taper from Our Lady's shrine at Monserrat, 
the other a crucifix, of beautiful woi-ltnianship, which 
had been taken from the dead hand of his -wife at 
Toledo, and which afterwards comforted the last 
moments of his son at the Escurial. He received them 
eagerly from the archbishop, and taking one in each 
hand, for some moments he silently contemplated the 
figure of the Saviour, and then clasped it to his bosom. 
Those who stood nearest to the bed now heard him say 
quickly, as if replying to a call, ' Ya, voy, Senor,' — ( 
No-w, Lord, I go. As his strength failed, his fingers j 
relaxed their hold of the crnciflx, which the primate j 
thereupon took, and held it up before him. A few 
moments of death wrestle between soul and body i 
followed; after w^hich, with his eyes fixed on the cross, 
and with a voice loud enough to be heard outside the , 
room, he cried, ' Ay, Jesus !' and expired." 

The reader of the history from which I have so \ 
largely drawn, — Mr. Stirling's admirable narrative, — ■ 
will scarcely fail to infer that the gout of this great 
soldier, statesman, and sovereign was not really 
exceptional in kind; and that the home-life of other 
illustrious "martyrs" to the malady, if equally well 
known to us, would exhibit characters essentially the 
same. The gout of Horace is invested mth a charm, i 
the gout of Chatham with a dignity, which is in each ', 
case the veil thrown by the genius of the patient over 
his habits of self-indulgence; and the true lesson to be 
learned from their sufferings is, that great men have no 
immunity from the weaknesses of their kind ; and that 
they cannot transgress the laws of nature without 
paying the bitter physical penalties which those laws : 
ordain. " Every such contingency," to use the words | 
of Jeremy Taylor, " doth preach our fuueral sermon, 
and calls us to look and see how the old sexton, Time, 
throws up the earth, and digs a grave where we must 
lay our sins or our sorrows." The gout of the humble 
ia no leas a reality than that of the great ; and mankind, 
as regards tlieir bodily ills, are all inmates of the same \ 
hospital, and all patients of the same Great Physician. 
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Since, then, the phenomena of gout have in all ages 
been much the same in genordl character, and mainly • 
dependant upon similar conditions, the disease hasT 
afforded less scope than many others for ingenious or J 
varied nomenclature; and the earliest names as^ 
to it have held their ground even to our own time. By I 
Hippocrates it was called genericaliy artht^iiis, and mM 
affecting chiefly the feet, podagra ; names that have thei 
advantage of being simply descriptive. Some of thsd 
Greek authors carried the same principle into fartheil'V 
detail. Ccelius Anrelianus (lib. v., cap. 2) applies thd-l 
word podagra to gout of the feet; and distinguishes i" 
from chiragra, or gout of the hands ; pechyagra, of thai 
elbow; gonagra, of the knee; dentagra, of the teeth jl 
cleisagra, of the articulations of the clavicles ; omagra, f 
of the articulations of the humerus ; rachisagra, of the.) 
spine; and tenontagra, of the large tendons. In the 1 
middle ages a belief in the aristocratic character of 
gout has so far taken root that the disease was called 
morbus domino rum ; and soon afterwards guttn, the 
trivial name which in moat languages it has : 
retained. The origin of this seems to have been the J 
discovery of the urate of soda deposit, and the i 
quent belief that gout was caused by a drop of some J 
peccant humour falling into the joints. 

In modem times it has not been customary to christfia J 
gout according to its seat: but still a good many adjec-F 
tives have been used to denote its various peculiaritietB 
It has been described as acute, chronic, regulo 
regnlar, inJlammatori/,athenic, asthenic, tiervousjatoni^^ 
anomalous, wariderittg, suppressed, retrocedent, and b^fl 
many analogous words. Of these most are unneces^ry J 
and some misleading. Acute gout is perhaps sufficiently 1 
descriptive of an active form of disease : but chronicity.l 
refers only to time, and conveys no idea of any part.iculari 
degree of severity. The words sthenic and asthenic,T 
signifying the presence or absence of power or force, I 
are perhaps the least objectionable of the more general i 
terms in use ; and having been originated by Galen, I 
and subsequently adopted by the Brunonians, they can J 
claim both modern sanction and venerable prescription, ' 
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■In the follo^fing pages I purpose to employ them for 
the two chief types of the disease; and to tompriae 
under the head of " irregular gout " all the various 
forms that depart in some dir«fictioii or other from the 
ordinary and familiar standard. It is probable that the 
aame division might be applied advantageously to the 
phenomena of rheumatism. 

Concerning the nature and causes of gout there has 
been a very general harmony of opinion among the 
public, and an almost equal dissimilarity in the ranks 
of the profession. The outward causes are indeed often 
plain to the most unscientipc observer: and humoral 
pathology is engrafted upon the public mind in the 
pursery. The proposition thati dlenesB and over-feeding 
vitiate the blood, and produce disease, is one which 
commends itself to the capacity and the prejudices of 
the free-bom Briton; and which he accepts at once aa 
a snfBcient explanation either of gout or any other 
fleshly ill. In the medical profession, however, the 
doctrines of a purely humoral pathology have prevailed 
only fitfully; and even when they were in the ascend- 
ant, those who held them must always have perceived 
that they left something unexplained. In all ages, 
therefore, medical writers have sought to arrive at more 
exact conceptions of the pathology of gout than a merely 
barren hnmoralism would afford. They have felt that 
it was necessary to find some connecting link between 
the assumed cause and the obvious eifect, in firder to 
explain how the vitiation of the fluids could produce the 
aymptons that were described. 

In this quest, a large number of authors have erred 
from want of adequate comprehensiveness of view. 
They have seized upon some symptom, lesion, or compli- 
cation, to which their attention had been particularly 
directed by events; and have set this up aa the central 
figure of, in many cases, a highly ingenious composition. 
Their pupils and followers have soon found that the 
composition neither accounted for all the phenomena, 
nor represented the infinite variety of nature; and 
ttiey in their turn have sought to improve upon it by 
replacing the central figure by another. It is highly 
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probable that many such writers may have been simply' 
mialed by generalizing from insufficient experience :. 
that the forms of gout most frequently under their 
observation were such as to justify their conclusions, and 
that they chiefly erred in thinking their ow^n experience 
co-exteusiTe with the facts. But again, it is not im- 
probable that the facts they wished to observe loomed 
large before their perceptions, magnified by the influence 
of attention, and that other facts, which ^'ere opposed 
to their views, would fall easily into comparative 
shadow. The philosopher who lovea truth better than 
his system is not an everyrday character; and perhaps 
it is best for the progress of science that he is not^ 
Much earnest work would have been lost to us if 
inquirers had been swayed by a profound and c 
impartiality: and many discoveries fruitful of goi 
have been the indirect results of the desire of t] 
human mind to establish the system which it had oncft] 
enunciated. 1 

It would be impossible, ■within the allotted limits ofl 
these pages, to give any complete account of the 
theories of gout, which have been advanced even in. 
modern times; and the task, even if achieved, would', 
be infinitely unprofitable. But there have been an 
few men, leaders of thought in their respective gene« 
rations, to whose teaching it seems desirable briefly to 
refer. 

To Sydenham, who has been called the modem 
Hippocrates, and the father of English medicine, w6 
are indebted for an admirable treatise on gout, the 
fruit of thirty-four years' personal experience of the 
malady. He, in common with his medical predecessors 
and contempories (he died in 1G89, at the age of G5,J 
was a believer in the doctrines of humoral pathology. 
He confesses at the commencement of his work that it 
may fall short of the expectations of some of his 
readers; but adds that he will, notwithstanding, 
faithfully deliver the remarks he has hitherto made 
concerning the difficulties and intricacies respectively 
occurring in the history of the disease and the method 
of cure : leaving the illustration thereof to time, tM 
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Mdiscoverer of the truth. He consoles himself with 
\ (perhaps quest ionahle) philosophy in remarking, " Bnt 
I it is a consolation to me, and may be so to other 
l.gonty persons of small fortunes and slender abilities, 
L^iat kings, princes, generals, admirals, philosophers, 
pind several other great men have thus lived and died. 
iln short, it may, in a more especial manner, he affirmed 
f of this disease that it destroys more rich than poor 
' persons, and more wise men than fools; which seems 
to demonstrate the justice and strict impartiality of 
Providence, who abundantly supplies those that want 
aoBie of the conveniences of life with other advantages, 
and tempers its profusion to others with equal mixture 

I of evil; so that it appears to be universally and 
ahsolutely decreed that no man shall enjoy unmixed 
happiness or misery, but experience both." 
As regards the description of manifest symptoms, 
Sydenham has left us an acconnt of gout that coulil 
hardly be surpassed. Bnt in his day animal chemistry 
was an unknown science, and although he entertained 
the belief that the disease was caused by some morbid 
material in the blood, he had no conception of the 
nature of this material or of the sources from which 
it was drawn. The discovery by Dr. Wollaston of the 
presence of an excess of urea in gouty blood, and the 
subsequent discovery by Dr. Garrod that this urea 
exists in combination with soda, have served to sub- 
stantiate the belief entertained by the humoral 
pathologists, and have forced us to retrace our eteps, 
and to treat with more becoming reverence their 
opinions, vague as they were. Sydenham was one 

» amongst their number, and to a great extent his 
jrophecy has been fulfilled: "that time, the discoverer 
of truth, ^ill illnstrate the nature and history of gout." 
Sydenham remarks, " Upon a thorough attention to 
the various symptoms of this disease, I judge it to 
proceed from a weakened ewwoction both of the solids 
and fluids; for such as are subject to it, being either 
worn out by old age, or having hastened this period of 
life by their debaucheries, labour under an universal 
I paucity of animal spirits occasioned by the immoderate 
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use of the vigoroas function in the heat of yonth. For 
instance, by a too early or excessive aae of venery, by 
the vast and continued pains they take to gratify their 
passions, and the like; whereto mnst he added Uie 
quitthig of such bodily exercises of a sudden, as they had 
formerly used (whether through age or idleness) which 
served to invigorate the blood, and strengthen the tone 
of the solids; whence the strength decays, and the 
concoctions are no longer duly performed, but on the 
contrary the excrementitions part of the juices, which 
was formerly expelled by means of such exercise, li^s 
concealed in the vessels to feed the disease. And some- 
times the disease has been increased by a long-continned 
application to some seriona study, whereby the finer 
and more volatile spirits are called off from their proper 
function of assisting the concoction." 

No one can read the foregoing passage by the light of 
modern physiology and pathology, without being struck 
with the acuteness of the author's perception ■when 
engaged in tracing the origin of the malady. He starts 
by saying that owing to a '^weakened coiicoction" of the 
solids and fluids, the individuals who are predisposed to 
gout become liable to be attacked by it. At the present 
time we should say that a person whose digestion had 
become impaired, and ^ho had for a longer or shorter 
time suffered from dyspepsia, — resulting in a mal-assi- 
milation of his food, and an insufficient oxidization and 
decarbonization of his blood, would exhibit a deficiency 
in the amount of fibrin and red corpuscules in this fiuid, 
and that the various tissues of his body, the muscular 
more perceptibly, would give evidence of the deter- 
ioration produced in them. His adipose tissue would 
be increased at the expense of muscular fibre, as one of 
the results of an impaired digestive function. The 
"quitting of bodily exercises of a sudden" would he 
explained by the failure of power that would ensue from 
defective oxidization and decarboniaation of the solids 
and fluids of the system, and the abandonment of 
those exercises which "formerly served to invigorate 
the blood and strengthen the tone of the solids," would 
hasten the decay of the body. To say that "the 
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excrementitiona part of the juices whicli were formerly 
expelled by exercise now liea concealed in the veaaela 
to feed the disease," is but to describe diminiBhed 
action of the skin and kidneys, and defects existing in 
the other secreting oritfans of the body, which for the 
want of the due stimulus (of exertion) woald be 
rendered prone to suffer from congestion, and to 
andergo alterations in their structure. The observation 
that, "A long continued application to some serious 
study, whereby the Jiner and more volatile spirits are 
called off from their proper function of assisting the 
concoction," althonghcouched in the somewhat involved 
language of the period, shows that Sydenham had at 
least a glimmering of a subtle influence which exercised 
a powerful control over the functions of the body, and 
which, in the present day, we speak of with increased 
brevity, but with no great gain in respect of clearness, 
nnder the name of " nervous influence." 

Twenty-one years after the death of Sydenham was 
born William CuUen, who became Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh, and whose teaching was 
destined to work no small change in the medical 
doctrines of his generation. The humoral pathology 
which had prevailed from the time of Hippocrates was 
shaken by the first steps towards the acquisition of 
knowledge about the anatomy and functions of nerves. 
The ancients had confounded tendons and ligaments 
with nerves under the common name oi partes nervosce; 
and the confusion has left its traces even upon modem 
lai^nage. To this day we use the word " nervoos " iu 
two opposite senses, to signify either strength and 
energy, or timidity and weakness. 

The earliest discoveries with regard to the office 
of the nerves, properly so called, in producing sensation 
and motion, paved the way for their advancement to a 
more conspicuous place in the received doctrines about 
the causation or control of disease. Cullen was the first 
writer of mark who gave shape to the change of view 
which in later times has been to some extent confirmed 
by the researches of physiologists. But unfortunately 
Cullen was not exempt from the common error of 
c2 
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seeking to carry a new doctrine beyond the limits of 
the facts on which it rests; and he strove to exalt the 
"nervous influence" at the expense of every other, and 
to establish it as the dominating power in the pro- 
duction of gout and many other diseases. 

He failed to perceive the reciprocal influences of the 
nervous system and the blood ; and almost omitted the 
latter great principle of life from any share in his 
scheme of pathology. He says of gout, that "it is a 
disease of the whole system, and depends upon a certain 
general conformation and state of the body ; hut the 
general state of the system depends chiefly upon the 
state of its pHmary movi.ng powers, and therefore the 
gout may he supposed to be chiefly an affection of 
these; hmux, manifestly an affection of the nermua 
system, in which the primary moving pou-er of the 
whole system is lodt/fd." Dr. Willis, the translator of 
Sydenham, in annotating Cullen's opinions on gout, 
says, "it is clear that the doctor rejects, or at least 
throws great doubts upon, the generally received 
opinion that gout depends upon a certain morbific 
matter always present in the body, and by certain 
causes throvni upon the joints or other parts, producing- 
the various symptoms belonging to the malady." It is 
perhaps natural for us to regret that CuUen, who must 
have been well acquainted with the doctrines of 
Sydenham, did not devote his great powers to an 
endeavour to harmonize them with his own, and to 
blend together the truths contained in each ; but such 
8 course, however desirable in the interests of truth, is 
not often followed in any department of inquiry. 
Descending to more recent times, it next becomes 
necessary to notice the views of Barthez, a celebrated 
French physician, whose "Traite des Maladies Gont- 
teuses," was published in 1802. He considered that the 
production of the disease depended on two causes: "a 
particular disposition in the constitution to produce 
a specific gouty state both of the solids and fluids, and a 
weakness {natural or aequired) which the parts that are 
the seat of the disease sufEer relatively to other organs." 

Dr. Thomas Sutton, in his valuable Tracts on Gout, 
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published in 1813, expresses the opinion that "the 
symptoms attending gout give every reasou to suppose 
that its principal and exciting cause resides in the 
alimentary canai; " and again, that "the action of 
purgatives, and their quick and decided effects in sub- 
daing a fit of the gout, might alone lead to the inference, 
if other proof were wanting, that the cause of gout 
resides in the alimentary canal." 

Guilbert, another French author, who wrote in 1817, 
considers that gout arises from causes which have im- 
paired the functions of digestion and perspiration, and 
have thus occasioned a condition of plethora, in w^hich 
matter intended to be excreted has remained in the 
body. The lymphatics are choked (etigurgie) by tbie 
matter, which becomes the active cause of gout. 

The same year brings ua to the doctrines of Sir 
Charles Scndamore, whose Treatise on the Nature and 
Cure of Gout, then first published, has ever since held 
a prominent place among English works upon the 
subject. This writer differs from Sydenham in many 
respects, and says that although, as an author, "he 
possessed great originality and exceeding merits, and 
appears himself to have been the model of a virtuous 
physician, yet hia doctrines upon gout, ^jhich were 
conceived in the full force of the humoral pathology, 
have had, even to the present day, a most injurious in- 
fluence upon practice." Sir Charles, however, does not 
" inform his readers in what way this injurious influence 
has been exerted. He differs also from Cullen in bis 
nosological arrangement, although to a certain extent 
bis disciple, with regard to the influence exerted by 
the nervous system. His definition of gout is that it 
is a constitutional disease, producing an external local 
inflammation of a specific kind, the susceptibility to it 
often depending on hereditary bodily conformation 
and constitution, but being in many instances wholly 
acquired; affecting chiefly the male sex, and particu- 
larly persons of capacious chest and plethoric habits. 

Dr. Parry, in 1825, in bis work on Pathology and 
Therapeutics, expressed his belief that gout is a disease 
depending on certain conditions of the circulating 
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ayatem, and offers it as one of the examples of aalntai, 
proceaSBB, He speaks of " the first cause of the malad" 
being merely the co! rection of the irregnlarly directei, 
cit^ulation ;" and, further of the paroxysm as being H 
mode of "the evacuation of the habit, and the cm 
sequent reduction of a plethora which la relativel 
excessive; and that another end is the reat^ration ( 
the due balance of circulation, previously determine^ 
in excess towards other and more vital parts." 

The late Mr. Anthony White, surgeon to the West-^ 
minster Hospital, and a president of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, wrote a short Treatise on Gont in 1848, 
which is remarkable for the simplicity of the views 
that it enunciatea. In hia treatise he says that he had 
been a aufferer from gout over a period of forty years. 
He w^as the offspring of parents both of whom were 
conatantly the subjecta of gout — a disease which was 
inherited by their four sons. Two of the latter (twins), J 
died at the respective ages of forty-five and forty-8i*i« 
worn out by reiterated attacks of the malady. Po*'| 
himself, sharing largely in the family predisposition, f 
he very early in life began to exhibit signs of latenil 
gout, ahowTi in the ready conversion of common nntri*'r 
ment into acrid acidity; and amongst hia earliest I 
recollections are his mother's repeated ad ministrations' J 
to him of magnesia and alkaline preparations to remedy'B 
the heartburn, with which he waa perpetually tor«V 
mented. About the age of sixteen, a fixed aching paio'T 
occupied the middle flexor tendon of hia right hand, J 
near the root of the finger, preventing its flexure. In 1 
the course of a week or two the pain in the finger ] 
suddenly ceased, and was almost instantly succeeded J 
by a severe attack of gout in the lai^e joint of the grejrt T 
toe, nshered in by all the usual precursory symptoms. 
The subsequent visitations of the diaease extended I 
over a period of forty years, during which time it I 
successively affected every tissue of hie body. Mr. 
White then continues, "Hence I have had abundant J 
opportunity, not only to experiment upon the gont in ] 
my own person, aa regards dietetics and therapeutics, J 
but also to study its natural history under the least 1 
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ambiguous conditions, whenever, as not unfrequently 
happened, I allowed a paroxysm to run its coarse, and 
affect its cure. It was chiefly by noticing what took 
place under such circumstances that I was led t6 
entertain those views which I shall presently lay before 
my reader." 

Mr. White then ackno'wledges that he was much 
struck, on the very threshold of his inquiry into the true 
nature of gout, by the close affinity between the gonty 
and the lithic acid diathesis,^" an affinity so remark- 
able that a very general disposition prevails among 
medical writers to consider lithic acid as the true gouty 
poison, and to impute its presence in the system to the 
impaired action of the kidneys." He combats this 
latter notion by stating, " the arguments adduced in 
support of it appear to me to be based on a singular 
misapprehension of patent facts. The discliai^e of 
lithic acid and its salts in the urine is a salutary pro- 
cess ; and while the kidneys are actively performing 
such a process, it is strange, indeed, to charge them 
with creating the offensive matter they only serve to 
remove. It is not from the presence of lithic acid 
sediments in the urine of the gonty, but from their 
absence, that we should he warranted in ascribing to 
defective action of the kidneys the accumulation of 
that excrement it ious matter in the system. If the 
blood was manifestly surchai^ed with lithic salts or 
their equivalents, while none such escaped in the urine, 
then, indeed, we should have reached the end of our 
enquiry in full assurance that the kidneys were the 
very matrices of gont. But it is not so in reality : and 
the moat we can venture to assert is, that the renal 
functions, in common with others, are secondarily 
affected by the cause, whatever it be, of the gouty 
diathesis." Mr. White then proceeds to give his 
own theory of the cause of gout, and " recommends 
it to the candid examination of my professional 
brethren." 

He writes, "Having endured innumerable visitations 
of gout, and having had recourse to a variety of medi- 
cmnents, some of which were fearfully destructive to 
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my general health, I at last set about watching atten* ' 
tively the method which nature herself adopts for the4 
cure of this disease. Thns it frequently happened I 
during my forty years' conflict with my hereditary I 
malady, that I submitted to the old plan of patienca | 
and flannel, leaving the disorder to run its course, and 
wear itself out by its own violence. On several of these 
occasions I was attacked with sickness and vomiting, 
accompanied by acrid bilious dischai^es from the 
bowels; and these evacuations were followed by im- 
mediate relief as to every local and constiintional J 
symptom, Snmetimes the result was an entire cessatiov I 
of the paroxysm; at other times the alleviation was " 
more partial; but repeated experience convinced me 
that the degree of relief obtained was always pro- 
portioned to the copiousness of the bilious evacuation. 
Pursuing this hint given me by Nature, -when the 
spontaneous diarrhcea has been too scanty I have ■ 
assisted it with five grains of calomel. These in a fe%| 
hours produced copious bilious discharges; th 
departed, and I was well again," 

" The conclusion forced upon my mind by these facts^.J 
recuiTing again and again during a period of so manyife 
years, is, that not to the stomach, or the kidneys, or tQbS 
the impaired functions of any other viscus than thft-l 
liver, is the cause of gout ascribable." 

The two most recent writers on gout are Dr. WilliaS^'J 
Gairdner and Dr. Alfred Baring Garrod. Like themJ 
predecessors, they differ very materially in their vie'WffB 
of the pathology of the disease, Dr. Gairdner believii^W 
that it is essentially due to venous congestion; and Dr, 
Garrod to the presence of urate of soda in the blood. 

Dr. Gairdner observes, at page 175 of the fourtlM 
edition of his Treatise on Gout; "Venous congestion's 
then, I consider the first condition essential to the for 
mation of the gouty diathesis. It is no new observatioa^ 
it may be found interspersed through the writings of a_ 
former authors. Even those who adopt explanationj 
Inconsistent with such a state of things, notwithstandini 
admit it. This state of the blood was first clearly an* 
nounced as the great cause of gout by Galen, whoaac 
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opinions have continued to inflnence the minds of snc- 
ceeding physicians, in a greater or leas degree to the 
present day. The truth of the fact being, I imagine, 
nnquestionable, it ^vill continue to embarrass the doc- 
trines of those who advocate opinions w^ith which it is 
incompatible." 

Dr. Gairdner explains the theory he advocates by 
stating, " that the great venous canals of the body, as 
well as the larger arterial vessels, are endowed with a 
resistency which enables them to struggle well against 
the &ood of returning blood. This fluid then is com- 
pressed between two opposing forces: that, namely, 
which is derived from the heart and arterial systems, 
nrging it forward in its course, and, on the other hand, 
the antagonistic resistence of the great veins leading to 
the right auricle. Under this compression I believe 
that the vessels give way, and a true hsemorrhage is 
occasioned in the part affected. If the rupture take 
place in a minute capillary carying the serous portion 
of the blood only, cedema is the consequence, but if 
the burst vessel be one carrying red blood, a true 
eechynaosis is formed." 

Dr. Gairdner confesses that this view of the cause of 
gout may startle many persons by its originality, but be 
is not the less a firm believer in its truth. He contends 
and with reason, that distended capillaries are the real 
seat and cause of the painful phenomena of gout, and 
that such vessels when dilated so as to admit fluids for 
which they were not intended, and bound down by 
the firm fascia in which gout has its usual se^t, give 
rise to the suffering. 

Dr. Garrod has most satisfactorily established the 
fact, that in persons possessing a gouty diathesis there 
exists an excess of urea — -in the form of urate of soda — 
in the blood. The urea itself was first detected by the 
late Dr. Wollaston, in 1797, but the exact nature of the 
compound containing it was left to be discovered by 
Dr. Garrod. 

Dr. Garrod, in announcing his views at page 31(1 of 
his work on Gout and Rheumatic Gout, says, " In the 
Medico -Chirurgical Transactions for 1848, I ventured 
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to advance the foil owing guarded opinion, derived frooifl 
several observations on the conditions of the blood and 
urine in gout, rheumatism, and albuminuria. 'The 
results of these experiments on the condition of the 
blood and urine prove that uric acid is not a product 
of the action of the kidneys, aa frequently supposed, but 
is merely secreted from the system by these oi^ns. 
They also appear to indicate that the excreting function 
of the kidneys with regard to the solid portion of the 
urine is not a simple one, but that urea and uric acid are 
separately eliminated; also that one of these functions 
may be impaired or destroyed, the other remaining en- 
tire. It appears a(so probable that, as in albuminuria, the 
urea-excretinff function being chiefly impaired, we find 
a vicarious discharge of urea in dropsical eftusions; so 
in gout, the nric acid excreting function being defective 
chalk-like deposits are produced by a similar vicarious 
discharge of urate of soda.' 

" ' Gout w^ould thus appear at least partly to depend 
on a loss of power (temporary or permanent) of the nric 
acid excreting function of the kidneys; the premoni- 
tory symptoms, and those also which constitute the 
paroxysm, arising from an excess of this acid in the 
blood, and the effort to expel the materie-t viorhi from 
the system. Any undue formation of this compound 
would favourthe occurrence of the disease; and hence 
the connection between gontand uric acid, gravel and 
calculi; and also the influence of high living, wine, 
porter, want of exercise, etc., in inducing it.' 

" This hypothesis also explains two facts, which have 
been regarded as militating against its humoral 
pathology ; namely, the hereditary nature of the 
affection, and its frequent occurrence in low states of 
the system; for we can understand that the peculiarity 
of the kidney, ■with reference to the excretion of the 
nric acid, may be transmitted, and likewise that when 
the function in question ia permanently injured, it will 
not require an excessive formation of this acid to canse 
its accumulation in the blood." 

Dr. Garrod then lays down the following series of 
propositions to substantiate his views ; and to these I 
shall have occasion to revert hereafter. 
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" Fi?-3t, in true gont, uric acid in the form of urate 
of Boda, is invariably present in the blood in abnormal 
qnantities, both prior to and at the period of seizure, 
and is eaaential to its prodnction; but this acid may 
occasionally exiafc largely in the circulating fluid 
without the development of inflammatory symptoms; 
as for example, in cases of lead poisoniug and a few 
other instances. Its mere presence, therefore, does not 
explain the occuirence of the gouty paroxysm. 

" Secm^dly, the investigations recently made in the 
morbid anatomy of gout, prove incontestibly, that true 
gouty inflammation is always accompanied with a 
deposition of orate of soda in the inflamed part. 

" Thirdly, the deposit is crystalline and interstitial; 
and when once the cartilages and ligamentous struc- 
tures become infiltrated, such deposition remains for a 
lengthened time, perhaps during life. 

"Fourthly, the deposited urate of soda may be 
looked upon as the cause, and not the effect, of the 
gouty inflammation. 

"Fifthly, the inflammation ^vhich occurs in the 
gouty paroxysm tends to the destruction of the urate 
of soda in the blood of the inflamed part, and con- 
sequently of the system generally. 

"Sixthly, the kidneys are implicated in gont, prob- 
ably in its early and certainly in its chronic stoges; 
and the renal affection, perhaps only functional at first, 
subsequently becomes structural; the urinary secretion 
is also altered in composition. 

" Seventhly, the impure state of the blood, arising 
principally from the presence of urate of soda, is the 
probable cause of the disturbance which precedes the 
seizure, and many of the anomolous symptoms to which 
gouty subjects are liable. 

'^Eighthly, the causes which predispose to gout, 
independently of those connected w^ith individual 
peculiarity, are either such as produce an increased 
formation of uric acid in the system, or which leid to 
its retention in the blood. 

" Ninthly, the causes exciting a gouty fit are those 
which induce a less alkaline condition of the blood, or 
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■which greatly augment for the time the formation i 
uric acid, or such as temporarily check the eliminatiiy 
power of tne kidneys. 

" Tenfhly, in no disease but true gout is there t 
deposition of nrate of soda in the inflamed tissues." 

The foregoing rhutni ai the opinions npon tha^ 
pathology of gout that have been held by the most 
experienced and skilful practitioners over a term of 
about two centuries, seems to me to explain and jostity 
the addition of another volume to those that have been 
already written npon the subject. I purpose to refrain 
from the expression of my own pathological views and 
from any extended criticisms of the views of others, 
until after the concluaion of the chapt-ers devoted to 
the description of the various occurrences which 
characterize the disease ; but I may in this place 
remark, that the writers whom 1 have quoted appear to 
me to have been mainly led into error, or more properly,, 
into erroneous limitation of doctrine, by too exclusivw j 
attention to some single class of phenomena. Perhapi-'J 
Sydenham, especially when we regard the standard of 1 
knowledge of his time, is least of all liable to thif-J 
imputation in so far as it implies an intellectual faulty;! 
and it would not be too much to say that Mr. White itj 
of all most liable to it. But the sum of the wholfrl 
seems to be that the literature of gout may serve tQ'1 
recall one of Lord Macaulay's most striking imagesij 
He said of a book professing to be a history, that jtfl 
bore to true history the sort of relation that 
Turkey carpet bears to a picture. In both there isS 
surface variously coloured; and there are tints «aA 
elements in the carpet which wonld form a picture i 
they w^ere differently arranged. 

I hope to show in the sequel that the elements of ft 1 
trne pathology of gout, and of a rational preventivej 
and curative treatment, are abundantly ready to oufS 
handsj and that little but combination and arrangers 
ment are needed to educe homogeneity of effect. Th^J 
difficulties that impede the cure of gout are due rather! 
to the imperfections of human nature than to tho9»S 
of medical science. The disease springs mainly froi 
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habits to which people cling because they know them 
to be agreeable or fancy them to be necessary; and 
until men will learn to take proper care of their bodies 
(which will only be when they learn to take proper 
care of their souls) they will suffer for their own 
pleasant vices, will still seek temporary relief from 
poisonous remedies, and will still fling at the medical 
profession the reproach which is older than Ovid, and 
which, all unjust though it be, no earlier or later 
writer has expressed more tersely or more clearly : — 

" Tollere nodosam nescit medicince podagram,^^ 



CHAPTER II. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 



IT may almost be said that the facta of gout havw 
been spiritualized by fiction; and that the peer illiJ 
the first picture of Mariuge A la Mode forms no inapt' 
representation of the popular idea of a gouty i 
A fine presence, a stately hearing, a foot swathed i 
flannel, and a suspected proneness to paroxysms ( 
torment in the still watches of the night, — such are G 
chief elements of the disease in the imaginations ( 
those who have neither suffered from it nor closely J 
observed it. In truth, however, most of these elements J 
are more or less accidental ; and the malady, when stripl 
of adventitious colouring, presents a very differeni 
character. Although there are certain types of form 
tion which seem to involve a proclivity to some of th^ 
more conspicuous forms of gout, and which have thew^ 
fore an evil reputation as indications of special liabilil^ 
to the malady— the results of extended observation shay^ 
that such types have been unfairly judged, and ths( 
many others are at least equally exposed to analogoni 
forms of suffering. The robust habit of body, the fai^ 
skin, the ruddy complexion, the bine eye, aud the haid 
that turns early grey, are often found in connection v ' ' 
obvious varieties of gout : but varieties which, if les8>l 
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obvious, are uot more doubtful, are constantly found in 
perflons of totally diflFerent conformation. Mnch streBS 
has been laid by some writers upon the hereditary 
nature of gout ; and it is at least true that it has often 
manifested in BuccoBsive genei-atioris. Bat 
instances are not wanting, nay, they are rather 
numerous, iii which the victims of ao-called inherited 
gout have rendered themaelveB free from their enemy 
by appropriate and careful regimen ; and it may very 
fairly be questioned whether the presumed inheritance 
is not in fact an inheritance of habits rather than of 
diathesis. Van Swieten mentions the case of a priest, 
who possessed a rich benefice, and had been a long and 
continual sufferer from gout. He was taken prisoner 
by BaJ-bary pirates, and was kept constantly at work 
in the galleys for two years; a change which had this 
good effect — that afterwards, when be was ransomed 
from his captivity, having lost all his corpulence, he 
never again was attacked by the disease. Perhaps the 
only constant antecedent of gout is dyspepsia; and 
even this, although generally very manifest, is some- 
times so alight as to attract but little attention from the 
unobservant. As a rule, however, it is well marked ; 
and although its precise form will vary according to 
habits and locality, yet it is almost always associated 
with heartburn, acidity, and eructations. These symp- 
toms may manifest themselves in different degrees 
of severity, and for different periods of time, before 
they are followed by any others of a more definite 
character. In some cases, also, the first attack of gout 
will be preceded by premonitary warnings of various 
kinds, some of which are common, others peculiar 
to certain conatitutiona and idioayncracies. In one 
patient there will be unnatural depression of spirits 
and irritability of temper ; in another unnatural 
joviality. The urinary organs are especially prone to 
give warning of the coming storm. In nearly all cases 
the urine will be highly acid and loaded with saline 
matters ; and these qualities may render it so irritating 
that it produces painful or difficult micturition, anme- 
times attended by urethral discharge. The nervous 
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system often gives evidence of its sliare in the general 
disturbance by various anomalous sensations — by local 
pains, or by itching and tingling of the skin. When 
such symptoms, or some of them, have eiidnred for 
an uncertain time, and often after a period of sudden 
aggravation of them, they usher in the paroxysm that 
declares an attack of gout. 

The paroxysm itself usually commences in the middle 
of the night, or towards morning ; the patient being 
awakened from sleep by severe pain in the part affected, 
which in most cases is the ball of the great toe. The 
pain increases steadily for some hours, and the member 
becomes hot, swollen, reddened on the surface, and its 
superficial veins distended. There is also general heat 
of skin, quickness of pnlse, and feverish restlessness. 
After five or six hours the pains frequently abate some- 
what, the heat of the skin is relieved by perspiration, 
and a short sleep may be obtained. In all but the most 
severe cases there is some remission of the aymptoma 
every day, and an exacerbation at night, and the 
ordinary duration of the attack is from three days 
to ten or more. The pain and inflammation first 
snhside, commonly with desquamation of the cnticle, 
and the swelling remains for a short time longer, 
accompanied in most cases by much moscnlar weakness 
of the part. 

While these local symptoms have been in full activity, 
there will have been others of a more general kind, 
showing a very complete sympathy with the attack, 
or more correctly, a participation in it, on the part 
of the system at large. The digestive and excretory 
functions are disordered, the tongue either much coated 
or else showing signs of active irritation, the evacuations 
morbid. The urine is commonly loaded with lithatea ; 
the stools are deficient in bile, clay -col on red, and 
offensive. Besides the want of rest which may be due 
to pain, there is also the sleeplessness of feverish 
excitement. The pulse is usually quickened, full, and 
hard ; and the whole condition may be aamnied up 
as one of acute pyrexia, with gastric derangement, 
to which the local malady is superadded. 
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The passing away of the earlier acute attacks of 
gout, and eapeciaUy of the first attack, ia frequently 
atteii(!ed by very conaiderable improvement in the 
health, spirits, and temper. The storm has been one of 
those that clear the air, and the clouds do not 
immediately return after the rain. If the firat attack 
be utilized as a warning, and if its leaaons are laid to 
heart, the calm may be of a very long duration, or may 
even remain nnbroken during a long life. But men, as 
a rule, have neither the prudence nor the aelf-denial 
necessary for thia purpose ; and the liability to gout 
seems often to be accepted as a penalty from which 
there is no escape. Sooner or later dyspeptic and other 
premonitions show themaelves ; and these may even 
occasion ao much diacomfort that a fit of gout may be 
looked forward to almost with pleasure, as affording 
a door of temporary escape from maladies that are 
proiluctive of continual annoyance. 

In auch instances, the escape is temporary indeed, and 
the acute attacks are separated by shorter and shorter 
intervals. Not only is this the case, but the territory 
invaded by each attack becomes more and more 
extensive, and the recovery from each less complete. 
The patient ■who at first occasionally had the gout, 
comes in time to be gouty ; and the distinction implies 
more than is at first sight apparent. The parts attacked 
by acute inflammation are left stifE, tumid, weakened, 
and lender. The mobility of joints is impaired. The 
tissues become infiltrated with a secretion containing 
urate of soda ; and as the more fluid parts of thia 
secretion are absorbed, the urate of soda remains as tlie 
tophi, tophaceous deposit or chalkstone. In this state 
it mechanically impedes movement, occasions pain by 
pressure, and often leads to troublesome and obstinate 
ulceration. The attacks of gout cease to be periods 
of acute illness separated by periods of recovery, 
and become only occasional exacerbations of a chronic 
condition. There is always gout enough in the system 
to be roused into activity by the occurrence of favour- 
able conditions ; and these may be either corporeal or 
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mental. Indiscretions in diet, changes of temperature, 
unusual exertion, painful or even pleasurable emotion, 
all serve to render the gouty man prostrate for a season ; 
and there is no more painful incident of the disease, 
than the incapacity it entails at critical times, when 
the affairs of life require prompt decision or immediate 
action. Partly from wearing pain, partly from the 
effect of chronic malaise upon vital organs, partly from 
the influence of impaired excretion upon the blood 
or the solids, the constant recurrence of gout saps the 
very springs of life. There is no greater error in the 
popular picture of goot, than the belief that it is 
associated with, or even conducive to, longevity. 
There are a few gouty men, originally of powerful 
frame, and who have been sheltered during their lives 
from many of the causes of disease, who struggle 
against gout, and whom it fails to kill. And these men 
often experience moch relief after an attack. The rest, 
the medication, and the judicious feeding, then enforced 
under advice, all tend to remove many of their ordinary 
sufferingB. And just as Paley said from bitter ex- 
perience, that there was no pleasure equal to the 
cessation of agonizing pain, so the patient who 
experiences a brief renewal of health after a gouty 
paroxysm, will thoroughly appreciate the boon, and 
will often refer his improvement to the gout itself 
rather than to the regimen and the medicine which the 
gout required. As a rule, gout tends slowly towards a 
fatal issue ; and there can be no reasonable doubt ibAt 
it shortens life, even in those who fight against it is the 
most stubborn and the most prolonged. It is even true 
that the disease is on the increase both as regards ita 
prevalence and fatality ; although it seems probable 
that its outward characters have in some degree changed. 
I have obtained particulars of the mortality from gout 
in England and Wales for the ten years from 1859 to 
1868, inclusive ; and they are set forth in the following 
table, from which it appears that the proportionate as 
well as the actual number of deaths steadily increases, 
and was half as large again at the end of the decade ob 
at the beginning. 
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Deaths reginMrod. 



I860 


... 268 . 


14 


18C1 


... 217 . . 


12 


1862 


... 281 . 


14 


18(53 


... 248 . 


12 


18{il 


- . 3(19 . 


15 


I8C» 


. 361 . 


17 


18fifi 


. 359 . 


17 


1867 


. . 377 . 


18 


1868 


. . . ;i!l3 . . . 


18 



The following table, which ranges over twenty-one 
years, from 1848 to 18{>8, exhibits the incidence of 
this mortality in respect of sex and age ; and shows 
that gout kills between four and five males to every 
female, and that the tendency to death is the moat con- 
spicuoua between the ages of fifty-five and seventy-five : 
a very distinctly premature mortality. It is also note- 
worthy that in the lower ages the proportion of female 
mortality is much less than it afterwards becomes, or 
than it is in the a^regate ; thus showing that women, 
for some canae or other, make a longer fight against the' 
disease than men. It may fairly be presumed that 
gonty women have, as a rnle, a very pronounced dia- 
thesis or distinct personal tendency toTvarda the disease : 
and, on the otlier hand, that such tendency or diatheBis 
is more frequently than in men kept in check by a 
more tranquil and wholesome manner of life. In sit 
far aa this is trne, it lends support to the belief already 
stated, that gont is more dependent upon habits than 
upon inheritance ; or, at all events, that habits must 
claim at least an equal share with inheritance in its 
production and development. 
d2 
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Toktl deatfis frotn gout at different nges in Engla 
and Wales during the years 1848 to 18CS, incbtsi^ 



TTnder 5 


— 


— 


— 


5 to 10 . 


1 . 


1 . 


2 


10 to 1.1 ■ . 


2 . 


_ 


2 


15 to ao . 


5 . 


— 


5 


20 to 2o . 


10 . 


4 , 


14 


25 to 35 . 


64 . 


17 . 


81 


35 to 45 . 


325 . 


79 . 


404 


45 to 55 . 


906 - 


144 . 


1050 


55 to 65 . 


1341 . 


284 . 


1625 


65 to 75 - 


1310 . 


331 . 


1641 


75 to 85 .. 


566 . 


160 . 


720 


85 to 95 


50 . 


19 . 


e.g.- 


Over S5 . 


3 . 


1 . 


4 



It appears friim the foregoing' tables that the nuinbl 
of persons registered as having died from gout is Tei_ 
considerable ; but there is obviously no means of 
ascertaining how those who die have been treated 
daring their usuallj- prolonged illnesses. So far as my 
own experience extends, I have never seen a case of 
gout end fatally, however severe the paroxysms, so 
long as colchicum had not been administered for their 
relief. I have known many persons who have sunk 
under the m.alady ; but in every case they have been 
in the habit of relying upon colchicum as a means of 
cure, and in many instances they have been their own 
physicians. 

The most prominent symptom observed after a 
succession of attacks of gout is muscular weakness ; 
the muscles of locomotion becoming relaxed and flabby, 
and seeming often to be incapable of sustaining the 
weight of the body. That great internal muacle, the 
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heart, is in snch cases affected in a similar manner ; and 
become incapable of evenly distributing the vital stream 
throughont the system, so as to maintain the various 
organs in a state of functional integi-ity. In such 
circnmst-anees, we can easily understand how surely, 
3n if alo-wly, the powers of life are undermined : and 
how soon the sufferer may be rendered unable to 
contend against the intercurrent disorders, such as 
bronchitis and other forma of inflaMjpation, which are 
liable to supervene during the course of gout. 

There are few things more painful than to observe 
the downward progress of an originally strong man, 
■who has been a victim to gout for many years, and who 
has trusted to colchicum for the alleviation of his 
sufferings. He has purchased temporary ease at a 
heavy future payment ; and, as fit aft.er lit of gout has 
subsided, he cannot but have felt that each one has left 
him ■weaker than the last. He has, nevertheless, con- 
tinued the employment of the remedy, which has so 
often conduced to the shortening of his sufferings, and 
has persevered in taking it until it no longer assuaged 
his torment, and he was compelled to admit that the 
vaunted medicine is no longer useful to him ; nay, 
that instead of benefiting him it appears rather to 
aggravate his discomforts. Formerly, ^hen in the full 
vigour of manhood, with a strong pulse, and when his 
veins and arteries were supplied with rich blood 
abounding in fibrin and red globules, his nervoas 
system would tolerate the depressing influences of this 
faennodactyl ; but, as year after year went on, his pulse 
became more feeble, his blood became poorer, and then 
hia nervous system participated in the general change. 
His heart and brain would be the first organs to 

' telegraph the alterations which had taken place in the 
performance of their functions. Then his mnscular 
system would experience failure in strength — the large 
and small joints of his body would become like rusty 
hinges, some perhaps incapable of movement without 
the production of intense pain. Instead of the erect 
posture once natural to him he would commence to 

■ stoop, his shoulders would have a rounded appearance, 
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and hia reliance ■woiilil be on a stick as an aid to 
locomotion. The symmetTy of his extremities has long 
heen "waning, hia grasp has become feeble and he phuns 
with horror a hearty shake of the hand. Instead of his 
former firm bold tread his feet are scarcely raised from 
the ground, and he walks with a shuffle, or a slow 
process of sliding. This is no over-coloured picture, for 
all who have seen much of gout must have witnessed 
numerous inatancflstof such gradual and painful decay 
in the persons of some of the finest specimens of man- 
kind, for it is in individuals of this class that the 
change from manly vigoui' to decrepitnde is most 
marked. The inability to take niuEcular exercise has 
the effect of diminishing the appetite for food ; but this 
does not apply to the craving for stimulants. The 
enfeebled heart seems to call for them to enable it to 
perform its function of circulation ; and, when a 
certain amount ha.s been taken, provided no gouty 
attack exists, the previous depression passes away, and 
for a time, the shattered frame appears to be renovated. 
This appearance, however, is but transient, for the 
nervous system has been too sorely tried to be per- 
manently benefited by the action of stimulants. 

It is not, however, too late to render valuable aid 
even in cases of this description, but such aid can only 
be afforded by the employment of tonic medicines 
suitable to the individual case. Quinine alone, or 
combined with iron in one or other of its numerous 
forms, will often prove highly advantageous ; and I 
have found that either the Sulphate or Tincture of the 
Sesqui chloride are generally the preparations of iron 
which are most decided an<l effectual in I'estoring lost 
tone to the system. 

Perhaps the best description of gout, as it affects the 
higher classes of English society, is that given by the 
late Sir Charles Scndamore, who for many years 
enjoyed and utilized large opportunities of observing 
it. He defines gont to be a constitutional disease, 
producing an external local inflammation of a specific 
kind ; the susceptibility to it often depending on here- 
ditarj' bodily conformation and constitution, but in 
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many inataiices wholly acquired; affecting chiefly the 
male sex, and particularly persons of capacious chests 
and plethoric habits. In his description of acute gout, 
he alludes to the preternatural fulness of the adjacent 
veins ; the oerlematous swelling of the integuments, 
occurring in twenty-four or forty-eight hours from the 
invasion of the fit ; to the vivid redness of surface ; 
and to sensations of buruing, throbbing, cutting and 
pricking, and weight. 

In the chronic form Sir Charles describes the inflam- 
mation as more slight. Irregular, and wandering, than 
in the acute : attended by faint redness of surface, or 
withont any change of the natural complexion ; by 
much permanent distention of parts, or continued 
cedema, with impaired moving power : and more or less 
aasoeiated with a morbid state of tiie digestive "organs, 
a languid or oppressed circulation, and mnch nervous 
irritation in the system. 

In retrocedent gout there is a metastasis or trans- 
ference of the gouty action, during eitlier the acute or 
chronic state, from the external part, to some internal 
oi^n. 

In the history of acute gout Sir Charles Scudamore 
gives a most minute and elaborate description of the 
various symptoms connected with the malady, and 
these are so characteristic of the disease that I will 
extract it in eHe-tiso. He says that in some individuals 
be has traced a gradual increase of abdominal corpu- 
■lence, attended witli an inert state of bowels, a scanty 
secretion of urine, and uncomfortable sensations of a 
fulness of the general habit, as being introductory to 
the attack, and gives us a statement of the premonitory 
p-flymptoms connected with a certain form of the disease : 
' depression of spirits, with drowsiness and frequent 
\ yawning, nightmare and restless sleep ; heartburn, 
acidity of stomach, sometimes to the degree of rejecting 
acid matter ; flatulence, hiccup, which is "with some ao 
urgent as almost to amount to a spasm of the stomach, 
-as expressed in the language of the patient ; irregular 
1 appetite, with oppression after a meal ; frequent sense 
' of coldness and soreness at the epigastric region ; 
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general itching of the skin : costive bowels, or rai 
rarely an irritable state of the canal amounting 
diarrhcea ; scanty and deep -en loured urine 
opposition to this, it ia sometimes copions and pale: 
pricking and numbness in the lower extremities : 
muscular twitchinga in the day, and catehings or 
crampB in the upper or lower limbs, more particularly 
in the one which is about to be attacked, and occurring 
chiefly in the first attempts to sleep at night ; much 
coldness of the legs and feet, and occasional universal 
chilliness, or general rigors which are even urgent. 
Restless nights or unrefreshing sleep often precede the 
fits. An excessive appetite for one or more days before 
the fit is not unusual ; but this is attended with 
occasional heartburn and nausea. In some there ia an 
excessive secretion of saliva, approaching ptyalism, and 
increasing with the symptoms of the paroxysm. 

The nervous system is often apprised of the ap- 
proaching gout by previous general lassitude, w^ith 
much agitation of mind, palpitation of the heart, or of 
ihe aorta in some part of ita course, but especially in 
the epigaatric region ; or by tremora and internal 
flutterings. 

In a note Sir Charles mentions that Dr. l^ailiie 
informed him of a fjentleman who suffered palpitatitm 
of the heart for six months without relief from medi- 
cine : but a fit of gout coming on, the palpitation 
suddenly and entirely left him. He also mentions a 
gentleman who previous to a gouty attack shed an 
abundance of tears without the power of restraint ; an 
instance of a deaf patient whose infirmity was so much 
increased, " that he could not be made to hear :" and 
another of "a heat of the eyes with slight mem- 
branous inflammation, as one of the usual premonitory 
symptoms." 

A cough, with much mucous secretion in the tracheal 
membrane, sometimes precedes the fits ; yielding when 
the gout becomes fixed. Irritability of the bladder 
and urethra, swelling of the feet, and a sudden cessation 
of the usual perspiration in them, occur 
persons just before the fits. 
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I have been anxious to give the chief symptoms 
emimerated by Sir Charles Scndaiuore, as they were 
the result of close observations made upon npwarilB of 
5l)0 patients who were sufferers from gout, and they 
present us with a faithful and minute description of 
the symptoms incidental to the disease. The record 
gives us a better insight into the pathology of gout 
that can be obtained from any other source, and at 
once indicates the existence of defects. in the functions 
of the stomach, liver, and heart ; imperfect secretion 
and excretion by the kidneys, bowels, and skin, and 
the incomplete oxydization of those effete materials in 
the blood upon the removal of which the health of the 
body depends. Sir Charles Scudamore gives a list of 
516 cases of gout, showing the parts affected in the first 
fit : in the great toe of one foot only there were 314 
cases ; in the great toe of each foot, 27 : in the instep 
of one foot, 95 ; in one ankle, 3(5 ; in each ankle, 11 ; 
in the ankle of one foot and great toe of the other, 11 ; 
in the outer side of the foot, 10 ; in the sole of the 
foot, 4 ; in the heel of one foot, (! : in the tendo 
Achilles, 4 : in the back of the hand, 4 ; in the wrist, 
4 ; the remainder are chiefly individual cases where 
one member only of the body was attacked, as the 
thumb, knee, middle finger, etc., etc. 

It will be observed that the great toe is the part that 
most commonly suffers, and Sir Charles found that the 
same toe was most frequently invaded in the second 
fit, although it seldom happened that the other foot 
escaped. 

Sir Charles says, p. '^(i, "that the external appear- 
ances of the disease vary considerably according to the 
situation and particular texture of the part which is 
affected. The redness of surface, together with cede- 
matons swelling, are most remarkable on the great toe, 
on the foot, the back of the hand, the fore arm, and 
at the elbow : while at the ankle, knee, and wrist, the 
increased bulk is produced chiefly by the distention 
of the bnrsffl, and of the sheaths of the tendons, and 
takes place often with little change in the natural 
colour of the skin. If there be redness, it appears in 
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these parts chiefl}- in patches. In the situations before 
mentioned, the colonr, which continues for some time 
to he of a scarlet hue, is diffused over a considerable 
extent af surface, and occasionallj' assumes the aspect 
of spreading erysipelatous efflorescence ; and this 
aometimeB in so great a degree as to imitate erysipelas 
itself. When the cellular parts have been for some 
time swollen and tense, the blood which has stagnated 
in the loaded and obstructed vessels ceases to give 
the vivid blush of red, and changes to the different 
shades of purple. In some few cases under my 
observation the patient, being corpulent and of a fall 
habit, with a temperament partaking strongly of the 
sanguineous, the capillary vessels have partially given 
way to the force of the circulation, and the skin has 
been here and there, in minute spots, discoloured with 
the effused blood." 

Dr. Gairdner also alludes to this condition of ecchy- 
moais, to substantiate his theory that venous consestion 
is the first cause of gout, and although Dr. Garrod, 
who doubtless had not seen this form of the disease, 
disputes the correctness of the observation, it would still 
appear, by Sir Charles Scudamore's experience, that 
such a condition does now and then occur. 

Sir Charles has remarked that in urgent and con- 
tinued gout, the veins of the wliole limb are preter- 
naturally distended with blood, and when contrasted 
with the healthy limb present the appearance of uni- 
versal fulness. This state of the veins is most remark- 
able in the leg, but in the arm it is also verj- distinct ; 
the vessels sometimes appearing as if they were ready 
to burst from fulness. This condition also is mentioned 
by Dr. Gairdner, aud its existence is disputed by Dr. 
Garrod. 

8ir Charles allows that in very slight attacks of gout 
the secretions sometimes do uot exhibit to the eye 
much morbid appearance : although a close examination 
of them affords proof of some degree of disorder ; but 
in severe cases, the tongue is furred, and there is 
thirst, with loss of appetite. The stomach is affected 
with flatulency, occasional spasms, and many uneasy 
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In conjunction with nausea, and soar 
ernctations, a watery fluid ia sometimes ejected, which. 
is very acrid and acid. It is either colourless, or of a 
grass-green appearance ; and in a long fit, this occur- 
rence happens trom time to time. Thehowels are for 
the most part torpid ; and being excited by medicine, 
the fseces appear unusually foul and offensive, are dark 
in colour, blackish, or of an olive-green : or in some 
cases of a clay-like appearance, and often are remark- 
ably loaded with vitiated mucus. The urine is of 
deeper colour than natural, ia secreted scantily in 
relation to the quantity of the patient's drink; and on 
cooling, deposits a pink or brick-dnst sediment, with 
much mucus. Its specitic gravity is much increased 
beyond the healthy standard. 

" During the most urgent symptoms of the paroxysm 
it is usually passed with considerable irritation, both 
as to frequency and sense of heat. The pink or laterit- 
ious sediment appears more or less iu every portion of 
the urine during the inflammatory symptoms." Sir 
Charles then continues to remark : " When these have 
entirely subsided, and the state of the liver {on (he 
condition of which the symptom in question principally 
d^ends) is still remaining unhealthy, the sediment of 
the nrine often assumes a whitish colour, and is com- 
pared by the patients to the appearance of magnesia. 
This and the pink sediment frequently alternate, the 
one or the other appearing as nervous or inflammatory 
action most prevails." 

This description of the sedimentary deposits observed 
in the urine may be repeatedly verified in those cases 
of gout which have been of long duration ; the sedi- 
ment of a " whitish colour" being due to the presence 
of phosphates. When such a sediment ia thrown down 
it is invariably indicative of diminished nervous power ; 
the pink deposit, on the other hand,being ebaracteristic 
of febrile excitement, and increased arterial action, 
from the unhealthy stimulus communicated, to the 
heart by the blood containing an excess of uric acid 
compounds. 

Sir Charles Scudaniore might with safety have 
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adTancedoneatepfurtherinhispatliologicalexplanatii 
by tracing other symptoms than the pink sediment 
a depraved condition of the liver ; for it 
probable he had frequent opportnnities of observing 
that, when the function of this organ was restored to a 
healthy state, all the phenomena of an acute attack of 
gont disappeared ; and both the nervous and infli " 
matory symptoms subsided. 

Most medical writers agree that the "pink" sedimi 
observed in the urine is pathognomonic of gont, or 
goaty constitution, and that the disease is attended, 
an excess of lithic or uric acid. The usual pathologii 
explanation of this phenomena is that it arises from* 
defective action of the kidneys which fail to etimint 
the urea compounds from the blood, and hence imi 
diately occasion the gouty paroxysm. 

A simple inspection ()f the urine of a gouty pare 
when it contains a deposit, should convince us of 
fact that the kidneys are eliminating from the bli 
one of the chief causes of the disease, and that 
relief to the patient will be in proportion to the quanti 
discharged. 

I have, however, seen several instances of perac 
who have suffered from severe attacks of gont, inwhi 
tlirougboiit the progress of the disease the urine 
presented an unnatural clearness, although the infiai 
matory symptoms ran high ; and it has only 
toward the end of the lit that the. urine has shi 
deposit of urates. The observations that I have 
as to the persons in whom this clear condition of 
has occurred, show that they have been possessed 
strong hearts and a vigorous circulation; and tl 
they have been more subject to deposits— chalk stoi 
or tophi,— than those individuals who possessed a m< 
feeble organization and languid circulation. 

In reference to the frequency of chalk-stone dei 
the evidence is of a conflicting nature. Sir Chsr] 
Scudamore, at page 125 of his work on gout, observe 
" that out of upwards of five hundred cases he has si 
only forty-five of uric-acid concretions." Dr. Gai 
asserts that a deposit of urate of soda is an invarial 
attendant of the gouty paroxysm. 
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8ir CharleB refers to persons of an irritable constita- 
tion, in whom the paiii produced by gout is so great 
" as to disturb the brain and nerves so violently as to 
occasion high cleHrinm." 

" Some suffer from gout in the stomach, which they 
describe as ' cramp,' and about nine out of tw^elve are so 
affected. Others snfEer from cramp ; the muscles of the 
thigh and leg being those most frequently affected. 
The diaphragm, the muscles of the chest, the abdomen, 
and even of the ribs are not spared. A jerking of the 
limbs, and excessive restlessness in the early part of 
the night, may be added to the distressing list of 
symptoms." He describes a general febrile action 
accompanying the local inflammation, and that this is 
symptomatic, and that the fever is constant when the 
local symptoms do not remit. In the evening, and 
sometimes in the day, the patient complains of transient 
chills affecting the frame generally ; or in a more partial 
manner, they run in the course of the spine alone. In 
some this amounts to a rigor, with lownesa of spirits, 
on first going into bed ; and it is followed by an 
irregularity in the distribution of the animal heat — one 
part having the sensation of dry and burning heat, 
another of marble coldness." 

"Erysipelas in some constitutions, accompanies the 
acute gout. In some it precedes, in others itfoUows it." 

"Painful hfemorrhoids, with occasional dischaige of 
blood, not unfreqnently accompany the gout. During 
the fit it sometimes happens that much distress arises 
from the irritable state of the prostate gland, in which 
laoth the bladder and the urethra participate." 
■ Sir Charles Scudamore, in concluding the history of 
the constitutional symptoms of gout, observes, " Finally 
it may with little exception be stated of the gout, that 
it acquires strength with each returning fit, both as to 
the number of the parts which it attacks ; and as to the 
duration and degree of suffering ; and that it does not, 
like some chronic diseases, wear itself out by repeti- 
tion, and yield to the friendly power of time. Both 
constitutionally and locally, also, the susceptibility to 
the disease increases. A premature old age comes on ; 
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and together with crippled and painful limbs, the 
nervous system is so enfeebled, that both mind and 
body grow leas equal to sustain the conflict. Such is the 
melancholy but faithful portrait of the disease when it is 
permitted to pnrsue ita natural course, — such is the sad 
and certain tyranny of neglected and eticourttged gout" 
Between gout, as we see it in its first paroxysm, with 
high fever, strong pulse, burning skin, and acute pain, 
and the gout that at last canees the wearied sufferer to 
sink exhausted into an untimely grave, there are of 
course, innumerable gradations. But these will admit 
of being classed, in almost every case, upon one or the 
other side of a line. The varieties are either plus or 
minux ; the essential difference between them depend- 
ing upon the power of the system to react against the 
disease for the restoration of health. So long as this 
power is present, ^e may call the gout asthenic, 
names should be kept before our minds, because tl 
represent facts, and serve as guides to treatment, f 
patient will cross over to the mmwa side far sooner tl 
another ; and some will even be found ranged upon 
from the first. Perhaps the condition that tends moat 
powerfully to asthenia in connection with gout is 
poverty of blood — deficiency, that is, in some of its 
essential materials. Deficiency of red corpuscles is 
usually manifest in such cases ; but it may be fairly 
doubted whether there are not other elements of a less 
conspicuous kind, that serve purposes of at least euaal 
importance, although their deficiency or absence ia 
easily detected. The investigation of the part ph 
by minute blood-changes in the causation of dis( 
opens out a vast field of enquiry which pathologists 
only just beginning to explore, and it is reasonable 
anticipate that their labours in this direction will h( 
after be rewarded by a rich harvest of results, 
present we can do no more than recognise, in a gem 
way, that there may be changes of the highest 
portance, both as regards deficiency and excess, of wl 
ordinary examination gives no sign, and conceri 
which chemistry can a& yet say little that is satisfacto) 
We know how the presence in the blood of an alm< 
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inappreciable quantity of certain substances acts im- 
mediately upon function : how a mere whiffi of nitrite 
of amy! relaxes spasm ; how a few volumes of the 
vapour of chloroform produce anaesthesia or even death. 
Guided by such analogies, we may obtain glimpses of 
truth concerning the blood- chemistry of disease; but 
we cannot yet apply this know^ledge to therapeutics 
with any degree of definiteness or precision. 

Accepting a general deficiency of power to react 
against disease as the distinguishing characteristic of 
asthenic gont, it will be found that the manifest signs 
of this deficiency are most commonly shown by the 
heart, the digestive functions, and the liver. Palpi- 
tations become more and more frequent and distressing 
as time goes on, and are often connected with excessive 
flatulence. Indigestion, from having been an occasional 
annoyance, becomes a daily consequence of meals ; and 
the sallow or even yellow complexion, frequently 
associated with clay-coloured stools, and with uneasi- 
ness in the hepatic region, speaks to all observers of 
the deficient secretion or elimination of bile. Imperfect 
assimilation of food, and irregular circulation, and 
imperfect depuration of the blood, combine to lower 
the general ton& of the system, and to intensify and 
prolong the conditions in which thej' themselves 
originated. 

Besides the variety of distinctly gouty symptoms, 
about which there can be no manner of doubt, the 
sufferers from the disease are prone to a number of 
affections which have been differently estimated and 
classed by different observers. Thus we read of the 
nequelce of gout, of suppressed gout, and of vicarious 
forms of gout ; and it is plain that these rather loose 
phrases must include a number of conditions that may 
be but remotely connected with one another. They 
obviously may be made to include many maladies ac- 
cidently affecting gouly persons, but in no degree 
gouty in their actual essence. They include also con- 
ditions not actually gouty, but still distinctly modified 
. by the diathesis in respect of the characters they assume 
and the treatment they require; and lastly they 
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inclaile conditions that are really raanifeetations of goat, 
although nut suc:h as are must ciimmonly seen or must 
readily recognised. It will be deBirable to sketch in 
Bome detail the most prominent of these several con- 
ditions, somewhat in the onler of their importance ; 
and to endeavour to trace the nature of the con- 
necting link which binds tliem together as related 
phenomena. 

One of the most frequent results that we ■witness in 
persona who have long been sufferers from gout, is the 
occurrence of some form of heart disease, either stmc- 
tural, or displayed only by the enfeebled action of the 
oi^an. These changes are usually traceable to a 
deteriorated conditiou of the blood, conpled with a 
diminution of the force employed in its transmission. 
Hence may arise dilatation of the cavities, valvular 
disease, gouty deposits, and mn.scular or fatty de- 
generation. 

A" short time previous to the death of the late Dr. 
Bright, he remarked to me, " how much more common 
heart disease ia now than it was formerly : and he asked 
me whether I could account for the change. 1 told him 
that the question had often occurred to me, and that I 
had formed some opinions with regard to it ; but that 
I would much prefer hearing from him to what cause 
or causes he attributed the greater prevalence of snch 
disease. Dr. Bright's reply was "he thought it chiefly 
ow^ing to the greater amount of labour imposed on 
the heart now tlian formerly, so that its powers were 
overtaxed in the race of life ; and he added to this, 
"the different treatment of disease adopted by medical 
men." There is no doiibt that long-continued mental 
excitement, together with aaxiety, prove very frequent 
remote causes of injury to the heart, and conduce, as 
Dr. Bright believed, to structural changes. Before, 
however, such changes take place, some more im- 
mediate causes must be in operation to promote and 
produce them. An enquiry into the nature of these 
causes is full of interest ; for, as in Dr. Bright's time, 
80 in the present day, the constant recurrence of 
sudden deaths from heart disease is but too familiar to 
every one. 
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The approaches of heart disease are often exceedingly 
insidiona : and the patient may for a long period feel 
nothing but some trifling uneasiness or oppression in 
the chest or side, an nneaaiuess often attributed to in- 
digestion. He may also experience some difficulty of 
breathing, aggravated by full meals or by sudden 
exertion ; but sncli symptoms are seldom, of sufficient 
severity, or of sufficient frequent occurrence to occasion 
alarm for the safety of the citadel of life. It is not 
until they becom.e m.ore urgent that medical advice is 
sought, and even then nothing short of a very careful 
examination will reveal the nature of the malady. 

In former times such symptoms would have been 
unhesitatingly treated by blood-letting, cei^ainly with 
temporary relief, and not seldom with permanent cure. 
If this powerful agent had remained in medical hands 
alone, it would probably be still employed in many cases. 
But it passed so completely into the region of domestic 
prescribing, and was so largely and improperly practised 
by ignorant persons on account of its immediate effects, 
that the permanent evils of its abuse at length attracted 
general attention, and brought it into complete but not 
wholly deserved desuetude. 

It has been frequently discussed whether the human 
constitution and the type of disease have not undergone 
great changes during the last quarter of a century. 
The opinion that men are neither so strong as they 
formerly were, nor so capable of supporting the loss of 
blood, has found many advocates, who tell us that 
diseases now present symptoms mainly of an asthenic 
order, and require a mode of treatment different from 
that which was once successful. 

I would venture to express my opinion that the belief 
in these assumed alterations in individuals and in their 
diseases is to be attributed more to changes that have 
occurred in the minds of medical practitioners than to 
any alterations in either men or their maladies ; and 
that the altered views of treatment have now become 
impressed on a generation who have had no experience 
of the power that blood-letting exercises in curing and 
in preventing disease. Those medical men who may be 
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said to have lived in two eras have imperceptibly gone 
with the stream, and have Jearned to relinquish their 
sheet anchor, as bleeding was frecjuently designated. It 
is therefore a fair question, as suggested to me by Dr. 
Bright, whether the altered views of medical men, with 
regard to the treatment and prevention of disease, may 
not have exercised a powerful influence in conducing 
to the greater amonnt of mortality now resulting from 
cardiac affections. 

It would indeed be ditflcultloconceive a change more 
marked than that from the former to the present 
treatment, either of acute disease, or of states in which 
oppression of the circulation points out that it may be 
impending. Even if bleeding were not practised, yet 
cathartics were sure to be freely and often continuously 
administered : a kind of medication which is no^ only 
tolerated in the form of a course of mineral "waters 
during a few weeks of the year ; for the rest of which 
the patient will probably be left to his own devices. 

It is as difficult to escape heterodoxy in an age of doubt 
as to avoid disease when living in an infected atmo- 
sphere. The tendency of human nature to pass from 
an extreme to its opposite is familiar alike to philoso- 
phers and to the vulgar, and has been repeatedly 
exemplified in the historj' of medicine. No one who 
has had opportunities of witnessing the incautious way 
in which blood -was formerly abstracted can doubt that 
by its loss much injury was frequently inflicted ; but it 
wonld be equally impassible to doubt that life was often 
saved, and organic disease prevented, by a judicious use 
of the lancet. Unthinking persons misused depletion, 
as they have misused other powerful remedies, by 
applying it to nearly all disorders, and alike to the 
robust and the feeble. Men of skill and carefulness 
were not open to this reproach, and restricted their 
employment of the remedy to persons in whom tiiere 
existed undoubted evidence of a plethora of a kind of 
blood ^hich contained fibrine and corpuscle in excess. 
By the timely abstraction of a portion of the vital fluid, 
they enabled the chemistry of the body to rectify the 
faults of the remainder. They refrained from depletion 
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when the blopd was of an opposite character, or when 
ever there was a suspicion of organic disease ; and they 
recognized at once the value of Marshall Hall's sugges- 
tion, that blood should be taken in the upright posture, 
BO that the flow could be stopped as soon as the earliest 
feeling of faintness showed the heart to be suffering 
from the want of its accnstomed stimulus. Presuming, 
therefore, that blood-letting, as it was once practised 
by men of judgment, was in many cases attended with 
advantage, the inquiry naturally presents itself : What 
has been the probable effect of its almost entire 
abandonment in the present day V 

My own observation, and that of others upon whom 
I can rely, leads me to the conclusion that the disuse of 
blood-letting, in persons of a certain constitution, has 
contributed to the production of three classes of diseases 
which are more frequently met with now than in former 
times. The first of these classes is formed by diseases 
of the heart ; the second by cerebral affections, ter- 
minating in mania or paralysis ; and the third by 
diseases of the kidneys. That these several conditions 
may be prevented by other means than blood-letting I 
do not hesitate to assert ; but, as 1 have already 
mentioned, another of the moat potent prophylactics — 
catharsis, has also fallen into almost equal desuetude 
with venesection itself ; and thus the two remedial 
agents that are most powerful in relieving the e 
from oppression, and subsequent organic disease, : 
regarded by some as equally unnecessary, and by others 
as equally dangerous. It is impossible to attach too 
great importance to symptoms that may ultimately be 
the precursors of or^nic disease : and there is no 
function of the body that can for any long time be over- 
weighted or imperf ectly performed, ^thout this liability 
beingiuvolved in its impairment. I feel sure, therefore, 
that in many forms of local visceral congestion, the 
disuse of depletion and of catharsis adds very materially 
to the danger of the patient. 

Violent shocks to the system, when the consequent 
blood-stasis in the heart and throughout the vessels has 
neitlier been relieved by venesection nor counteracted 
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by the judicious use of stimulants, frequently pi 
instrumental in occasioning eventual heart disi 
And here I may remark, how greatly the mode" 
practice in such cases appears to differ from that 
formerly pursued. The adm.inistration of brandy has 
superseded the employment of blood-letting ; but, 
although the statement may seem a paradox, the 
operation of both is in aome measure the same. Brandy 
is given for the purpose of stimulating the heart to 
increased action, so that it may overcome the stagnation 
of blood usually following an injury ; blood-letting was 
resorted to after the heart, by a more moderate process 
of stimulation, had been roused to a state termed then 
as now reaction ; and the vessels were unloaded, and the 
oppressed fiinctions of the body set at liberty, by a 
reduction of the temporary vascular plethora. 

There is no doubt that, in the case of weakly persons, 
the exhibition of stimulants would in most instances be 
sufficient to I'estore the equilibrium of the circulatiou ; 
but it may be questioned whether the same role of 
treatment will apply to persons of an opposite character, 
whose veina and arteries are full of blood, and that of 
the richest kind. I think not ; and I do not doubt that 
I have seen many injurious consequences arise from the 
neglect of venesection in cases saitable for its employ- 
ment. I could give numerous inatances in support of 
this opinion, and w^ill select from my note-book two or 
three as examples. 

A young gentleman aged eighteen, when out sliooting, 
was injured by the bursting of his gun, an accident which 
occasioned the loas of two of his fingers. Very little 
blood was lost, and he appeared soon to get well. He 
found, however, that he never recovered the full 
measure o£ strength that he had possessed prior to the 
injury : and he never went out, either shooting or 
fishing, without going in the middle of the day to lie 
down on a bed, if one was to be procured, or at least 
without reclining in some fashion or another. 

He was not by any njeans an intemperate man, but 
tlie use of stimulants seemed necessary in order to 
enable him to enjoy the amuaementa in which lie 
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delighted. He married at the aje of twenty- five, and 
lived a steady life — indulging more in smoking than he 
should have done, but maintaining that he felt better 
for it. One day whilst fishing in Wales, he was wading, 
and was suddenly seized with a sensation of severe 
constriction in the throat. He felt as if he were being 
suffocated, and attempted to cry out to a friend on the 
opposite bank, but could not utter any distinct sound, 
and his attempts at speech were so unnatural that his 
companion thouffht he was amusing himself in an 
eccentric way. With the greatest difficulty he reached 
the bank of the river, and at once cast himself on the 
ground, where, in the course of a minute, as he after- 
wards told me, he felt as if nothing had happened to . 
him, so quickly did he recover when in the recumbent 
posture. I was convinced that this attack proceeded 
from some affection of his heart, and although there 
were no abnormal sounds that could be detected, the 
heart was manifestly very feeble. I therefore advised 
that for the future, as long as he lived, he should always 
have a small flask of brandy with him, and should at 
once resort to it if he experienced a return of his former 
sensations. 

Three months afterwards he was one evening leaving 
his smoking room, in which his wife was sitting, when 
she made an observation which caused him to turn his 
head round suddenly, and he was immediately seized 
with a paroxysm similar to that which he had 
experienced in Wales. He remembered my advice : 
there was a bottle of brandy on the table — he instantly 
BwaUowed some, and was speedily relieved of the 
sensation of suffocation. Six creeks later he was at a 
ball, and remained there until four o'clock in' the 
morning, bnt did not dance. On lying down in bed he 
was attacked for the third time with oppression of his 
breath. His wife ran instantly for some brandj-, but 
there was no stimulant of the kind in the house. She 
.it once sent for the nearest medical man, but before he 
arrived the patient wa.s dead. A post-mortem examin- 
ation revealed extensive fatty degeneration of the 
muscular tissue of the heart, and the organ as a whole 
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was large and flabby. The age at Ihe time of dei 
■was thirty-one yeara, 

When young this geiitleiuan was a full-bluoded and 
very healthy man, and it has since often occurred to me 
that if he had been subjected to a. moderate abstraction 
of blood after his accident, it is possible his heart might 
have escaped the injury which was inflicted on it. I 
am at a loss to assign any cause for the enfeeblement 
and disease of this organ at so early a pericxl of life, 
unless it were the task of distributing its former 
quantity of blood after the nervous system had 
received so severe a shock. 

A gentleman of good ranscnlar power, aged thirty- 
live, had been riding ou the outside of an oranibas. 
On getting down, his hand caught in the circular iron 
at the side of the vehicle, placed there for the purpose 
of preventing persons from slipping off. When resting 
on the wheel his foot suddenly slipped, and he 
hung suspended by his little finger, on which was a 
massive gold ring. His weight ^as considerable, and 
he fell to the ground leaving his finger fixed in a 
convolution of the iron work. On rising he looked up 
at the coachman, and calmly desired him to give him 
the finger which he had left behind. Scarcely any blood 
flowed after the accident, and he spoke of it in a spirit 
of bravado. All his friends, however, noticed that a 
great change had come ovei' him after a f ew^ weeks, and 
at the end of a year from the time of the accident he 
died suddenly, from what was discovered to be disease 
of the heart. Previous to the occurrence of this 
accident he had enjoyed the most perfect health, and 
did not know what sickness was. 

A lady, aged fifty-six, of highly nervous tempera- 
ment, thin, but enjoying excellent health, and full- 
blooded, in closing an iron chest suffered the heavy lid 
to fall upon the last three fingers of her left hand. 
The pain was most excruciating. She did not faint, 
but was a long time before the fingers recovered from 
the severe contusion. From that day she ivas never 
well ; and a few months aftei-wards was seized with 
paralysis, of which she ultimately died. She was not 
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subjected to any special meiiical treatment after the 
accident. 

The following ca^e is illustrative of the relief 
iifforded by an early anil prompt abstraction of blood. 
A gentleman aged fifty, weighing fifteen atone, fell on 
his back upon a hard and slippery road during froat. 
He was taken up and carried home, feeling all the time 
the most extreme difficulty of breathing. On visiting 
him, which I did shortly after the accident, I found him 
reclining on his back, gasping for breath, and unable to 
speak intelligibly. After an examination, as no bones 
were found to be broken, I at once sent for a cupper, 
and instructed him to take a pound of blood from the 
back, immediately over the junction of the diaphragm 
with the ribs. This afforded almost instantaneous 
relief to the breathing and speech ; and althongh he 
could not raise himself for six weeks without the aid of 
pulleys, he never suffered any subsequent inconvenience 
from the accident. The stress of the injury in this 

le appeared to have fallen on the diaphragm, which 
the abstraction of blood relieved from oppression. 

The heart disease of the gouty will comparatively 
seldom, of conrse, be traceable to the effects of any 
sudden shock. It is usually produced by the gradual 
influence of congestion of other viscera, especially of 
the liver, and of the kidneys consecutively to the liver, 
by which the mechanical labour of the heart is 
increased, while at the same time it is supplied by 
imperfectly depurated and possibly irritating blood. It 
will often be the case, moreover, that gouty men have 
been in their youth habituated to active or even violent 
exertion, and that their hearts have been rendered prone 
to disease by the calls thus made upon them. The muscle 
that was once almost hypertrophied, in response to the 
demands of athletic sports or other forms of exercise, 
seems to have an especial proclivity to fatty degener- 
ation when its full powers are no longer called into 
play ; and the large heart, v?hen its walls are wasted or 
enfeebled, becomes of necessity a dilated one. It is 
seldom that we can consider heart disease as a gouty 
phenomenon. It is usnally a mere concomitant of gout; 
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and it is due to the fact that local congestions and 
defective exertion have called upon the organ to 
accomplish unnsnal labour, while they have at the same 
time undermined its sources of force and of repair. 
Whenever gout is manifestly attended by cardiac 
oppression it behoves us to watch the case narrowly, to 
assist the heart by tonics and stimulants, or to relieve 
it by the cautious diminution of its load. But we must 
not look upon the heart symptoms as being forms of 
gont ; nor must we expect permanently to relieve them 
by any kind of specific treatment. 

The connection between gout and disease of the liver 
is of a very different order, and will form the subject 
of special consideration in a subsequent chapter. It is 
auEBcient to say here that the habits of life of gou£y 
persons are nearly always such as to tax the powers of 
the liver unduly and unfairly, and that some increase 
in its size is probably an invariable precursor, and 
accompaniment of gont. The detection of this enlarge- 
ment cannot always be accomplished without examin- 
ation in the erect posture : since, unless it be of verj- 
considerable amount, the viscos falls back when the 
patient is recumbent, and does not so readily reveai itself 
to palpation and percussion. I am disposed to regard func- 
tional hepatic derangement as being very often the firat 
link in the long chain of gont and its concomitant dis- 
orders, and organic disease as a not unfreqnent result of 
long-continued functional derangement. On this view the 
diseases of the liver met with in gont are usually either 
the causes of the gout rather than its effects; ortlieyareat 
least the results of a cause common to both. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of death in the 
gouty is bronchitis, a disease that in them, as well as 
all other persons, is more liable to lead to a fatal issue 
at an advanced than at a middle period of life. Still it 
cannot be doubted that the gouty diathesis entails a 
great liability to bronchitis, and an increased tendency 
to an early and fat-al termination of the disease. This 
tendency is in great measure due to two causes r in the 
first place to engorgement of the liver, a state which 
invariably adds, even if imly mechanically, to the 
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diinger of thy patient ; and next, to a composition of 
the blood which involves an abnormal liability to 
congestion of mucous surfaces, and to the formation of 
acrid secretions from them. We all know, from the 
experience of ordinary catarrh, how much the thin 
fluid first poured out by the Schneiderian membrane, 
irritates the lip and the openings of the nostrils ; and 
we know by the character of the cough and general 
symptoms that the same spreading of irritation occurs 
in the early stages of bronchitis. It is easy to conceive 
how much it may be increased, and how much the 
Buperflcial area of the disease may be extended, 
when the secretion is yielded by blood that is itself 
unnaturally charged with morbid products, or with 
effete matter from which it ought to have been freed. 
Hence the bronchitis of the gouty speedily assumes 
characters of its own, and requires to be met by the 
use of medicines that "will alter the character of the 
secretion, while they diminish its amount and facilitate 
its removal. To stifle cough by anodynes is in such 
cases always dangertjus and often fatal : and the treat- 
ment most conducive to success will be the employ- 
ment of expectorants with alkalies, together with 
measures for relieving hepatic congestion, and for 
maintaining such catharsis and diaphoresis, as the 
patient will hear and the case may require. The 
timely administration of a small dose of calomel,* 
followed in five or six hours by a little castor oil, or 
other snitable aperient, at the tmset of an attack of 
acute bronchitis, (the necessity for such a prescription 
being rendered evident by the appearance of the 
jtongue, by oppression of the breath, with constriction 
■«f the chest, or by cerebral discomfort) will frequently 
Veprive the disease of its more grave and alarming 
characters, and will increase the efficacy of the 
adjuvant remedies which are required to conduct the 
bronchitia itself to a successful termination. It is to 
the relief which such ])Urgation afiEords to a congested 
liver that its valuable properties are to he attributed. 
No serioui oppression of the heart or lungs can occur 
in which the liver does not participate more or less in 
.the engorgement. 
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The cerebral fnnctiona are sometimes seriously, a,t 
other times slightly, aifected in gouty persons. The 
acute paroxysm is occasionally attended by deiiriiim. 
Optical delusions, mental phantasms, and perversion of 
ideas are also met with in a few cases, and may be 
ascribed to the influence on the brain of the vitiated 
blood. Giddiness again ia a common symptom, but it 
appears chiefly to arise fi-om deficient circulation, 
remotely due to hepatic and abdominal congestion, 
which impede the natural flow of blood to the right 
cavities of the heart. Another not uncommon condition 
is gouty hypochondriasis ; and there are perhaps few 
maladies that occasion more distress. From what we 
know of the state of the blood in gouty persona, we 
may almost wonder that such disease is not more 
common than it is, and that the cerebral functions are 
not more frequently disturbed in such a manner. The 
hypochondriasis of the gouty is less often characterised 
by delusions than similar disease w^hen unconnected 
with gout, but the depression attending it is as great 
or even greater than if delusions were present. The 
individual has no special grievance upon which to 
dwell, but anything connected with him is viewed as 
"through a glass darkly." 

The incidence of this malady is sometimes periodical; 
and I am acquainted with a lady who suffers from gout, 
and who has had an attack of hypochondriasis every 
spring for twenty years. As she gets older the attacks 
last longer and are more difficult to remove. 

I am also acquainted with a gentleman whose mother 
at the time of her pregnancy was insane. He inherited 
from her a cerebral organization peculiarly prone to be 
affected whenever his digestive or assimilating organs 
are deranged. He is also an occasional sufferer from 
gout : and he is subject to severe fits of mental 
despondency and depression, for which no external 
causes are assignable. Whenever his nrine is examined 
under these conditions, it invariably contains large 
oxalate of lime crystals, and their diminished size and 
gradual disappearance, under the corrective influence 
of medicines, are the first indications of a return to his 
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uataral state of mind. Such, indeed, is the ordinarj- 
history of gouty hypochondriasis, which is usually a 
Bymptom of oxaluria, and usually disappears when this 
cause for it is discoyered and removed. 

Among the less alarming hut still very troublesome 
ailments to which the gouty are prone, must be 
mentioned a variety of affections of the skin, and 
especially eczema, prurigo, and herpetic eruptions. 
These are for the most part, when occurring in the 
gouty, distinctly forms of gout ; and will be found 
either to require treatment addressed to this disorder, 
or else, if they yield to such remedies as arsenic 
combined with local applications, to leave in many 
cases far worse mischief behind. My experience has 
made me aware of more than one instance in which the 
repression of eczema in the gouly -has been shortly 
followed by the appearance of malignant disease, and 
although the connection between the two is not 
apparent, and would be difficult or even impossible to 
trace, yet the events have impressed me as being some- 
thing more than mere coincidences. I should feel it 
to be highly dangerous to cure in a gouty person any 
ekin disease which was an outlet of discharges, unless 
prolonged and careful attention could afterwards be 
paid to the state of the general health, and to the 
functions of the great emunctories ; and in many of 
Buch cases I should be disposed to employ a remedy of 
lonir established repute, which is often highly useful 
after the cure of chronic ulcers : that is, the insertion 
of an issue or seton in the neck or arm, and its gradual 
closure after it has been for some weeks in activity. 

There is probably no external malady which occa- 
sions so much distress as eczema. Words are hardly 
adequate to express the sufferings of those who are 
atHicted with this disease in its severer forms. Patients 
describe the violent itching as being intolerable, 
terrific, maddening, and so forth. I will quote an 
account of a typical case, one which was furnished to 
me by the patient himself, Mr. A., and which is of 
especial interest from the benefit which speedily 
followed change of air. 
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" The first time I suffered from eczema was in 
February, 1881. I had a very painful attack of gout. 
on the 1st of December, 1880, in both feet, which kept 
me in bed twenty-one days, and in my room until the 
13th of January, ISSl. On the Slith of January a 
sudden attack in both feet kept me in bed fourteen 
days. On the 14th of February I was tronhled with 
eczema in both feet and ankles, and on the 2Srd it 
extended to the shoulders. This continued until the 
(Jth of March, when I got gout in both feet and bands, 
and the eczema left me. I was not visited again by 
eczema until about Christmas, 1881, when I suffered 
from it chiefly in my hands. 

" In Janoarj' and February, 1882, it was not very 
troublesome, but in March it extended to the arms and 
legs. In April I consulted Mr. S., a skin doctor, 
several times : and on the SSth I consulted another skin 
doctor, and I took their prescriptions for more than a 
month, when, finding it was not getting better, I 
decided upon going t<t Bath. My sufferings during 
this time were very great, particularly at night. I 
found that a mixture of glycerine, calamine, and oxide 
of zinc was the best application to the skin. I have 
been obliged to use this on going to bed, say at ten 
o'clock, then again at one, three, and four. The 
anointing seldom gave relief for more than two honra 
at a time. The eczema covered the neck, cheat, 
shoulders and arms, thighs, tegs, ankles, hands and the 
head partially. The irritation wa* scarcely describable. 
On awaking in the night, and finding that I was 
scratching, the irritation was maddening, terrific, 
horrible, and enough to drive me out of my senses. 

" On the 18th of May, 1882, I went to Bath, and pnt 
myself under Dr. C. I stayed at the Grand Pnmp 
Room Hotel, where baths are to be had in the building, 
and this I found a great convenience. I took altogether 
thirty-two baths, having remained five weeks. After 
the first fortnight, I felt much relief after each bath, 
and fully expected to be cured by the course of twenty- 
four. But, after having taken thirty-two, I found the 
eczema still continiiing, although not so violent as 
before. 
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" On the 8th of July I returned to town. On the 12th 
the irritation became worse, especially at nipht; and, 
even in the daytime, between the 12th and ISth, I have 
been obliged to go home to strip and anoint myself. 
When night came, I dreaded going to bed ; and I 
cannot describe how utterly miserable I felt. 

" On the 20th of July I called on Dr. H., who pre- 
scribed for me a ditEereiit medicine and regimen, which 
I continued antil the end of the month, but all the time 
I suffered torture, and ^-aa comijelled to use repeated 
applications of the anointing during the night, and 
sometimes during the day. I continued the same until 
tbe 7th of August, when Dr. H. ordered me to proceed 
to Yarmouth in Norfolt, by steamboat from London 
Bridge, enjoining that I should remain on deck as 
much as I could, and stating that the sea-air would 
cure me. On the following day, the 8th, I left in the 
steamboat Seine, at 7 a.m.^ the weather fine, and with a 
north wind. Not having breakfasted, I expected to 
make a hearty luncheon when we reached the fresh 
' sea-air in the vicinity of the Nore, but, strange to say, 
had no appetite whatever. There was plenty of food 
3 board, but I could not taste a single morsel. We 
arrived at Yarmouth at eight o'clock. I landed, and 
drove to the Victoria Hotel, but I could not eat any- 
thing there. My appetite was completely gone, and so 
also was the eczema. All irritation has disappeared, 
and I slept that night a long and sound sleep. 

" I remained until Saturday w^ithout being able to 
eat any food, and then returned to town by rail. I felt 
very much weakened and very nervous. On weighing 
myself two days after my return, having- been taking 
food in the interval, I found that I had lost ten 
pounds." 

This patient has had no return of eczema up to the 
present time. 

Another gentleman, Mr. R., had suffered for many 
months from the same disease. His pain was even 
greater than that of Mr. A., and his skin, in many 
parts, was quite raw from scratching. The itching 
alone was the cause of Mr. A.'s torture, and if abrasions 
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had been present in his case, I think, from hia nervous 
temperament, that he would have been unable to 
support the combination. Mr. R., forttmately, was 
more phlegmatic, and he bore hia troubles with greater 
heroism. The whole of his body was covered by an 
eczeraatous eruption, in many parts by a collection of 
small veaicles, which, when broken by scratching, 
became sores. His hands, between the lingers, had all 
the appearance of hands goffering from itch. He had 
not had a good night's rest for many months ; and, 
although he obtained some relief from medicine, it was 
but of a trifling kind. 

Having seen the effect produced npon Mr. A. by hia 
trip to Yarmouth, I ordered Mr. R, to make the same 
voyage, and to remain there for a week. He did so, 
and, at the end of the period returned to town without 
a vestige o£ eczema remaining. A fortnight later there 
was a slight recurrence on hig hands, and I advised him 
to repeat his trip. This he was unable to do, and I 
prescribed sulphur baths. After the first, in which he 
remained twenty minntes, all the eczema had dis- 
appeared, and I told him to take a few more. After 
the last, he took a chill, and his skin became covered by 
nettle-rash, with a recurrence of eczema between the 
fingers only. He then took the following prescription 
for a fortnight, after which he remained free from his 
complaint. 

1. Pil Plummeri a. Tinct. Gent. Co. 51. H 

Fil Coloc. Co. aa gr. v. LLq. PotassB] 5viij. ^^t 

M ft. pil ij Omni nacte aDniendie Sp. Antmon, Arom. 5lt. ^^| 

.-Eth. Chlorici jiy. ^^M 

Infua. Gent. Co. ad SviiJ. i^ 

M. Capt. ^ part, bis die. c ^ssaq^iue 

Two of the best local applications for relieving; 
distress from itching arc a lotiuii composed of four 
drachms of hyposulphite of soda, in six onncea of water, 
and an ointment of equal parts of tar ointment and 
vaseline. Moreover, whenever itching is persistently 1 
troublesome in old people, it is necessary to beari"^' 
mind the possible presence of pediculi. 
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Besides the concomitant disorders that occur in 
persons who have been the subjects of acute gout, we 
may find many patients who suffer even for years from 
the various protean symptoms which are connected 
with the gooty diathesis, and who yet have never had a 
gouty paroxysm. It is a question whether tlieae persons 
are not greater martyrs to the disease than those who 
are subject to its more manifest form. 1 have in- 
variably noticed that gout has existed iu their families, 
either on the mother's or father's side. The recognition 
of the disease in such individuals is not always easy, for 
it is apt to be confounded with rheumatism and other 
ailments ; but there will usually be some external 
evidence at a certain period of life afforded by the 
enlargement that takes place iu the joints of the fingers, 
sometimes only in one of them, and which seems to 
place the matter beyond doubt ; the occasional sharp 
lancinating pain through one or more of these members, 
gives evidence of the existence of the nmteries morhi 
in the system, although it has never made itself felt by 
the occurrence of intiammation. Persons of this class 
are especially liable to what may be termed vicarious 
fits of gout : that is, to attacks falling upon internal 
organs sach as the stomach, heart, and Inngs, or upon 
external organs which usually escape in those who have 
the ordinary development of the disease. The eye is the 
external organ most frequently affected ; and I have 
known several instances, chiefly in females, of patients 
■who have lost one eye from gouty inflammation, but 
■who have never had a fit of gout of any other 
-description, and who have lived to very advanced age. 

I am acquainted with a lady who is now sixty years 
■of age, and who suffered some years ago for a period of 
six months from intense pain and inflammation of the 
left eye. She was a patient of the late Mr. Alexander's. 
He contrived to subdue the inflammation from time to 
time, by the repeated application of leeches, blisters, 
etc. ; but all the resources of his well-known skill never 
Bucceeded in doing so for more than a few days 
together, until the patient was nearly worn out by 
constant pain and want of sleep. It suddenly occurred 
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one day to her husband, who was a. medical man, that 
this obstinate form of inflammation might perhaps be dae 
to gout. Hia wife had never given him any reason to 
believe she was a goaty subject, but he remembered 
that her mother had been a great sufferer from the 
malady, and had died of it ; moreover that on her 
father's aide there was gout also. He told his wife 
what had been passing through his miud, and informed 
her that he would take npon himself to treat her for a 
few days until she saw Mr, Alexander again. He com- 
menced treating her for gout that niglit, and she 
obtained the first sound sleep she had had for some 
montha. The next day her pain waa gone, and she 
remained free from it for a week. At the end of that 
time, her husband requesteil her to pay a visit to Mr. 
Alexander, and to inform him of what had taken place. 
Mr. Alexander smiled, and said he thought the gout was 
a crotchet of her husband's, and according to his usual 
custom placed something in the angle of the eye, 
which instantly produced a recurrence of pain and 
inflammation. This necessitated a return to the treat- 
ment for gout, but it took ten days before the inflam- 
mation and pain were thoroughly subdued, since which 
period the lady has never suffered from a return of the 
affection. Her eye, however, still exhibits traces of the 
injury done by the gouty inflammation, and the sight 
is not equal to that of the other. 

It is by no means uncommon to witness (more espe- 
cially in females who have arrived at a certain period 
of life) the most acute suffering from spasms, which 
are the results of the gouty poison existing in the 
system. These spasmodic attacks are in some instances 
very alarming to witness, and there is no doubt that 
they are often a cause of death. Previous to their 
occurrence the patients usually suffer more or less from 
dyspeptic or bilious derangement, which may be but 
slight, when from some trivial exciting cause, such as 
an error in diet, to which indeed, an attack is most fre- 
quently referred, they are suddenly seized with the moat 
intense pain in theregion of the stomach, speedily extend- 
ing to the diaphragm, and in the worst cases involving 
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also the heart. There is every reason to assnme that 
such attacks arise fruin sorae powerful irritant existing 
in the stomach or even in the blood generally, which 
operates npon the nervous centres, and produces 
disturbed action of the great sympathetic and pnenmo- 
gaatric nerves. 

The patient in such cases seems incapable of drawing 
a breath, and the attempt at inspiration is attended by 
excruciating agony. The pectoral mnscles seem for the 
time to be paralysed, and are often the seat of most 
intense pain. The whole body is of icy coldness, and 
the pulse is scarcely perceptible at the wrist. Attacks 
of this nature are sometimes attributed to the passage 
of gall-stones, w^hich occasion very similar symptoms, 
excepting as regards the oppression of the breathing, 
■which is not usually observed to so great an extent. 

The treatment in either case is nearly the same, and 
the more promptly it is applied the more speedy will 
be the relief. It will almost invariably be found 
that the patient complains of feeling sick, and it will be 
I due appreciation of this indejr natural, that we 
shall afford the most immediate and lasting relief. A 
stimnlating emetic should be instantly prescribed, and 
should be followed by copious draughts of water as hot 
as it can be comfortably borne. The readiest and 
■most generally obtainable emetic is mustard, which 
IB perhaps the best under all circumstances, as it 
leaves no feeling of nausea behind it. One tea- 
spoon fu! of the flour of mustard mixed in a 
tumbler of very warm or hot water is the proper 
dose, and this may be repeated in the course of 
four or five minutes. Copious dilution by drinking 
warm water should then be resorted to, and when the 
patient has swallowed as much as the stomach will 
hold, the fauces should be irritated with a feather,*or 
the finger until vomiting is produced. When free 
vomiting has been continued sufficiently It.ng, which 
may be judged of by nothing but water being rejected, 
it will be found that warmth has returned to the sur- 
face of the body, that the pulse is again perceptible at 
the wrist, and that although the individual may not be 
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relieved entirely from the spaams anii the pains con- 
Bequent upon them, the seTerity of the Buffering is 
assuaged, and the stomach haa been rendered tolerant 
of medicine, which if it had been prescribed at an earlier 
period, would probably not have been retained, or woald 
have been more prejudicial than serviceable. A full 
dose of landannm should now be administered, not less 
than from twenty-flve to thirty minims, and more in 
the discretion of the practitioner. It will be found that 
those persons who have previously suffered from severe 
spasmodic attacks, can bear much larger doses of opium 
than those who have never done so. My practice is to 
prescribe ordinarily thirty minims for the first dose, and 
to follow it by fifteen minims more in an hour's time, 
if complete freedom from suffering has not been 
obtained. This apparently simple mode of treatment 
has not been arrived at without great previous disap- 
pointment in the adoption of other methods, such as 
the exhibition of brandy, ether, ammonia, local appH- 
cations, etc., all of which had repeatedly failed in severe 
cases to afford the smallest relief, and indeed had seemed 
rather to do harm to the patients, and to prolong their 
sufferings. 

The subsequent treatment required on the subsidence 
of the spasmodic attack must be regulated according to 
the evidence of the special derangements found to be 
present in the system, and these will most frequently 
be discovered to arise from defect existing in the sto- 
machic and hepatic functions. 

Attention to the re-establi(ihment of a healthy con- 
dition of the stomach and liver will be the surest and 
safest way to prevent recurrence of the spasms, and to 
prevent the system from becoming charged with those 
noxious elements which are the foundation and root 
of gout. 

Cases are also met with, in which some distressing 
functional disorder is shown by time to have been due 
to the elements of gout, and is relieved by the elimina- 
tion which attends a paroxysm. The heart is especially 
prone to suffer in this way, and to exhibit irregularity 
of action when supplied with gouty blood. The 
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ajTuptoins thus arising' are often a sunree of much 
anxiety to the patient and the practitioner ; and may 
lead to more than a suspicion of the existence of organic 
disease. The following case may serve as an iilus- 
tration : — 

I was consulted by a lawyer from the country, aged 
fifty-two, who complained that he had not been well for 
some time, hut that he felt a difficulty in describing 
what was the matter with him. He could not say that 
he was really ill, but everything he had to do was done 
with an effort ; and his profession, instead of being a 
source of pleasure to him, as it was formerly, had 
become a matter of drudgery. 

He was moderate in his appetites, and ate and drank 
much as usual, but these acts were devoid of all enjoy- 
ment. He slept tolerably well, but awokein the morning 
nnrefreshed. He was always a good walker and fond 
of the exercise ; but now a walk was a task to him. 
His breathing was easily hurried on going uphill, or 
ascending steepish stairs. His complexion was slightly 
sallow, his tongue tolerablj' clean, and his different 
natural functions were correctly performed. His urine 
was clear and of the ordinary specific gravity. He was 
well formed, and his weight ten stone. His pulse was 
sixty, rather feeble and labouring. On examining tis 
heart the sounds appeared muffled, and it was evident 
that the blood did not circulate freely. He was ordered 
B course of gentle alteratives with laxatives and steel 
and quinine. He pursued this treatment for a fort- 
night, at the end of ivhich time he had regained his 
Qsoal feelings of health. At the close of the third 
■week he awoke in the night with an attack of gout in 
his right great toe. On visiting him and examining 
hia heart its action was perfectly natural, and no trace 
remained of the former suspicious sounds. The fit 
of gout was of short duration, and he not only looked 
all the better for it, but also expressed himself as 



Another viseus which is liable to be sympathetically 
^affected in gout, and to be a cause of much distress to 
the patient, is the urinary bladder ; and in its troubles 
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tlie prostate gland and urethra are frequently involved. 
But simple irritability of the bladder may occur, 
independently of any enlargement of the prostate, and 
may generally be traced to defects in the digestive and 
assim.ilating processes. The blood that ia made, ■when 
these processes are defective is unhealthy in character, 
and its serum ia less alkaline than in the nurmiil state. 
The urine that is eliminated by ths kidneys from such 
a source, will, in the majority of instances, be found 
to contain an excess of urea, or of its coinponiida ; and 
these act as local irritants upon the neck of the 
bladder, and occasion a desire frequently to relieve it of 
its contents. Moreover, when there exists in the blood 
an excess of gouty poison, or even of sugar, as in 
I diabetes, an extreme amount of irritation may be 
fciproduced in the lining membrane of the bladder : and 
I Ihe quantity of mucus then discharged is sometimes 
excessive, and amounts to catarrhus vesicse. Cases of 
stricture of the urethra will, under such conditions, be 
much aggravated ; and the oedematous state of the 
mucous membrane of the urethra will increase the 
difficulty of micturition. It is not at all uncommon,in 
milder cases of irritation of the mucous membrane, 
arising from a gouty condition of blood, to observe a 
discharge that proceeds from the nrethral lining mem- 
lirane also, so that the individual appears to be suffering 
from gleet. 

A long-continued irritation of the bladder, produced 
by an impaired or impure condition of the blood, may 
ultimately lead to an alteration in the structure of the 
viscua, which may become so diminished in size as to 
be capable of holding only a small quantity of urine ; 
and on the other hand, in cases complicated witii 
prostatic disease, its capacity may be so increased from 
excessive distension that its walls will present the ap- 
pearance of extreme attenuation. 

Of all the complications to which the gouty and 
rheumatic are prone, there are none that entail upon 
them more misery and discomfort than affections of 
this class, whetlier or not they are complicated with 
disease of the kidneys. The irritability of bladder 
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alone, which may be unconnected with any change of 
its strncture, is often snIScient to embitter the life of 
the nnfortnnate patient, who suffers from a constant 
desire to paws his urine, and who has no sooner accomp- 
lished the act than the desire returns. The longer such 
a. state of things has continued unchecked by art, the 
more difficult and intractable it will be to cure. 

It is impossible, therefore, to pay attention too soon 
to the premonitory symptoms indicative of an abnormal 
action of the bladder ; for upon promptitude will depend 
not only the celerity with which relief can be afforded, 
but also the power to prevent future disease. This 
should be more particularly borne in mind by those 
whose progenitors have suffered from similar disease ; 
for there is no doubt that it is often hereditary, and 
that a weak bladder is as likely to be transmitted from 
a parent to his offspring, as weak lungs are from one 
■who is phthisical to his children. In both instances, 
disease may usually be either modilied or prevented by 
an early attention to the premonitory symptoms in- 
dicative of threatened mischief, for the warnings are 
often long and ample before they issue in the occurrence 
of organic change. 

When the prostate gland becomes involved in the 
disease, it is liable to suffer either from acute or 
chronic inflammation, or frtim simple or gradual 
enlargement. Acute prostatitis may be sometimes due 
to irritation propagated along the <luct8 of the gland 
from the urethra ; or it may be a consequence of pre- 
ternatural excitement of the sexual organs, especially 
at an advanced period of life, or it may be brought on 
by riding much on horseback, sitting habitually on soft 
cushions, or accidentally on wet or damp cushions ; 
by a frequent neglect of due evacuation of the virine or 
of the bowels ; by the abuse of purgative medicines ; 
by the excessive use of spirituous and vinous liquore ; 
by exposure of the lower extremities to cold or wet : 
by morbid secretions from diseased kidneys ; and by 
the irritation and pressure of calculi in the bladder. 

The causes are thus various that induce this inflamma- 
tion, and the symptoms are pain and heat in the perineum 
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extending to the anus : a freiinent desire to p 
which is scalding on being voided : teneamns i 
sensible enlargement and heat of the 
examined per rectum. There is also symptomaiic fever, 
and Bometimes retention of urine. 

Mr. Coulson, in his work on Diseases of the Bladder, 
p. 259, 1842, accurately remarks, " that the evacuations 
from the bowels cause great nneasiuess : and there 
often remains a sensation as if the rectum was not 
completely emptied, giving rise to distressing tenesmas. 
Upon making an examination per rectum, the prostate 
is felt as a small, round, and hard body, projecting down- 
ward on the bowel, which feels hot, and pressure on 
the gland is exceedingly painful. If a catheter or sound 
is attempted to be introduced, it passes ^vithout diffi- 
culty as far as the membranous part of the urethra : 
but its passage onwards is attended by acute pain, and 
severe spasmodic contractions." 

Acute prostatitis is not only a source of much 
suffering, but also of great danger. It not uncommonly 
proceeds to suppuration ; and, unless the pus be early 
evacuated by incision, the abscess may empty it-self 
into the urethra, and may afterwards receive urine, 
and be a source of extensive sloughing of the neighbour- 
ing tissues. In such cases elderly patients usually 
sink from exhaustion, or from the absorption of de- 
composing matters into the blood. The more chronic 
forms and the simple enlargement are not iminediately 
dangerous ; but when they affect the middle lobie 
of the gland they become so indirectly, by giving rise 
either to absolute retention of urine or to incomplete 
evacuation of the bladder. A pouch is apt to be formed 
behind the gland, and to become a perpetual receptacle 
of residual urine, which in time undergoes putrefactive 
changes. In such cases we have not only great irritation, 
but also, sooner or later the symptoms of blood poison- 
ing. A fatal illustration of this danger was furnished, 
not long ago, by one of the most popular and talented 
of English writers. 
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[N endeavouring to estimate the causes of gout, it has 
been far too much the fashion of writers to adopt 
Bome hypothesis of rather limited scope, and to en- 
deavour to rest a large and diversified series of facta 
upon some single and frequently narrow haais, 80 
much has this been the case, that I regard past specula- 
tions on the subject chiefly as affording valuable 
materials for building up a doctrine which may be more 
correct than those that have preceded it, simply because 
it is more comprehensive. After the pni'ely humoral 
pathology of Sydenham had for a time given place to 
the "nervons influence" of Cullen, there arose a period 
in the history of medicine at which the researches of 
chemists and physiologists began to have a practical 
bearing upon the opinions of pathologists and the treat- 
jnent of physicians ; and in which the key to the 
enigmas presented by such diseases as gout, rheumatism, 
and diabetes, was eagerly sought in the laboratory and 
in the test tube. The investigation of these maladies 
■was undertaken, almost as a speciality, by those who 
might be described as chemical physicians, although 
their claim to possess the ground was every now and 
then disputed by others, on data which were based 
upon the resources of common observation alone. 
Chemical hypothesis were set against hypothesis derived 
from clinical research, and great differences of opinion, 
as well as energetic efforts for the establishment of 
individual and often limited views, followed almost as 
a matter of course. 
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A good illustration of this is fumiBhed by two modem 
writera on gout, the late Dr. Gairdner and Dr. Garrod, 
We have already set'ii that these authors differ with 
regard to the pathology of the disease : the former 
maintaining that it ia due to venous congeation, and the 
latter to the presence of an excess of urate of soda in 
the blood. 

Now there can be no doubt that hnth these conditions 
exist in the goutj' subject ; and each of the authors in 
question, if he had availed himself of the explanation 
of the disease given by the other, would have produced 
a more complete and philosophical pathological theory 
than that which either has now actually pre-sented to 
us. I think it may be assumed that a venous congestion 
would not be likely to occur to any injurious extent, 
unless the blood were contaminated by the presence of 
some agent which was of itself one of the proximate 
causes of the venous congestion. Nor would any such 
agent be generated or retained in any quantity if the 
secreting and eliminating organs of the body had 
relieved the congestion by the efficient performance of 
their several functions. It ia moat unquestionably true 
that the immediate origin of a fit of gout ia owing to a 
mechanical interruption of the circulation ; that the 
pain experienced during the fit is dependent upon the 
amount of red blood which the ca])illaries receive, and 
that the richer the blood iti fibrin and iu red corpuscles, 
so much the greater will be the pain. This is owing to 
the more solid elements of the blood being forced into 
minute vessels which press upon the adjacent nerves, 
and according to the solidity of their contents render 
the pain more or less acute. On the other hand the 
more deficient the blood is in these elements, the less 
will be the pain experienced in a fit of gout, and the 
greater will be the amount of cedema from the effusion 
of serum. 

It is well known that a congested or hypenemic 
condition of the viscera and a loaded state of the blood 
vessels is very nn favourable to secretion, and Dr. 
Gairdner most acutely remarks that, "when this condi- 
tion exists the funcfione of the body are imperfectly 
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perfomied nntler such, oppression. The conseqaencea 
are a diminished flow of bile and loaded bowels; suppres- 
sion of the matters usually evacuated by the kidneys ; 
the disappearance of the unctuous moisture which 
bedews the interstices of the fingers, toes, and armpits ; 
and a rapid addition to the general plethora. The heart 
now feels the unusual load, and by palpitation and 
struggle seeks to rid itself of an incumbrance ; the veins 
become more turgid, the foot grows tender, the valves 
lose their office, and the capillaries must sustain unaided 
the whole weight of the superincumbent column of 
blood. If this state be not checked, a paroxysm of the 
disease soon occurs. This termination is sometimes 
promoted by standing on the affected limb, sojnetimes by 
the heat of the bed during sleep. The pain of the fit 
continues unabated until the swelling and oedema begin : 
in fact, till the strained and distended vessels have 
relieved themselves by the extravasation of their fluids. 
Patients even observe that the relief of the pain is 
coetaneous with the appearance of oedema and the 
return of moisture to the skin; the swelling, so long as 
it is dry, hard, and elastic, affording no relief. At the 
same time, the solid matters of the urine begin to 
re-appear in that secretion, and the bowels, which 
hitherto have required the strongest cathartics to move 
them, are now readily opened by the gentlest aperients : 
the flow of bile, in fact, is re-established." Dr. Gairdner 
concludes his view of the cause of gout by expressing 
his belief that "this is the true ratio stgnoniw of a flt 
of the gnnt. Its alliance is with varix, haainorrhage, 
and apoplexy. It cannot be classed with pyrexia and 
neurosis." 

Dr. Gairdner thus endeavours to establish what may 
fairly be called a mechanical doctrine of the disease, 
and maintains that a state of congestion must neces- 
sarily exist prior to and during a paroxysm. He refers 
indeed to the various manifest antecedents of an attack : 
but appears to attach less importance to these than to 
his hypothesis of an interruption in the venous and 
arterial circulation. He practically ignores the great 
change that has taken place in the composition and 
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qualities of gonty blood, a change that is sufficient to 
poison the fluids and solids of the entire body. His 
refusal to class gout with pj-rexia and neurosis is either 
a mere way of stating a case, or it involves the non- 
recognition of obvions facts. The pyrexial and neurotic 
elements in ffout are not to be overlooked or mistaken. 
In a robust person the fever attendant upon a paroxysm 
commonly "runs high:" and in all persons its degree 
will be in proportion to the character of the blood. 
When this is rich, the gout will be acute ; when poor, 
Buh-acnte ; and -we usually observe that the intensity of 
the fever diminishes in successive attacks, as the blood 
becomes more and more deteriorated under the continual 
influence of the disease. With regard to the assumed 
connexion of gont with varix, hiemorrhage, and apoplexy, 
it is certain that such maladies are frequently observed 
in persons of a gouty constitution ; but expei^ence 
teaches that the same conditions are also constantly 
witnessed when there is no evidence that gout is present 
in the system. Each of them may be traced to some of 
those primary departures from a healthy state of the 
body which are common to gout and many other diseases. 
A constipated state of bowels arises from torpor of the 
liver, or an impaired action of the kidneys; and a conse- 
ijuent deterioration of tlie blood favours the occurrence 
of varix, hsemorrhage, and apoplexy. Abdominal vas- 
cular plethora, arising from w^hatever causes, is equally 
productive of either. 

And although we may admit the importance of a 
congested condition of vital organs as a link in the chain 
of gouty morbid action, and may acknowledge a debt to 
Dr. Gairdner for the earnestness with ivhich he has 
called attention to the existence of this state and to its 
consequences, yet we cannot admit that there is any 
foundation in pathology for regarding congestion in 
any case as an initial phenomenon, or as; in itself, a 
cause of morbid action. For example, the blood stasis 
that occurs in the lungs during suffocation is not an 
initial phenomenon, but simply a result of the arrest of 
a physiological change ; and it is not itself the cause 
of death, which depends npon the retention of carbonic 
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acid and other substances in the blood. And experi- 
ment has abundantly shown that congestion, say Buch as 
is produced by paralysis of, or injury to, the cervical 
sympathetic, may exist unchanged for months or even 
years, without producing any other alteration in the 
parts that are afEected by it. The blood stasis of gout is 
probably always due to the arrest of local physiological 
action ; and the consequent symptoms to the want of 
that action, and not to the blocKi stasis itself. At the 
ue time the fact of the frequent occurrence of blood 
stasis must be admitted, and its importance fully 
recognised. It clearly places a difficulty in the way of 
!he re-establishment of healthy local action, and it calls 
upon the practitioner to employ all his resources for its 
relief. If Dr. Gairdner, while dwelling upon it, had 
dwelt also upon the influence of the depraved condition 
of the blood, and upon the impairment or arrest of some 
of the great excretory functions of the body, he would 
have done something to render his pathology more 
complete. But he, in common with many who have 
devoted their talents and energies to a particular subject, 
and who have conceived a theory with regard to it, is 

-often over-anxious to make everj'thing square with his 
especial views. Such persona, as George Coleman 
remarks of over-careful mothers, "cuddle their children 

'till they overlay them." A defect of this nature uncon- 
Bciously defeats its objects ; for the inquirer who refuses 

■ due attention to the experience of others weakens the 
chain of reasoning which he endeavours to form : and 
the weakness thus produced in a single link is too often 
regarded as a measure of the strength of the whole. 

If we turn now to Dr. Garrod, as a representative of 
' the chemical school, we find that he differs entirely from 
Dr. Gairdner ; and it is impossible not to feel some 

■ regret that two authors, who have treated the same 
subject with so much learning, labour, and skill, should 

I be in opposition to one another on points of great 
practical importance, which seem to involve funda- 
mental principles of pathology and therapeutics. Dr. 
Garrod contends, with as much vigour as that displayed 
by Dr. Gairdner, for the superiority of his theory of 
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gont over any other that ban hitherto been s 
and he maintains that the disease is entirely d 
presence of urate of soda in the blood. We shall i 
hereafter whether it may not be possible to throw a 
bridge over the chasm by which the two forms of 
doctrine are apparently separated from each other. 

Dr. Garrod, in his work on Gont, p. 312, disputes the 
pathological views entertained by Dr. Gairdner, and 
proceeds to state his objections to them aa follows : — 
" First, as regards the general state of vascular plethora 
of the great chylopoetic organs which he says is al^vays 
met with. In gout, especially if acquired and occurring 
in robust patients, a state of plethora of the al)doniinal 
organs is generally present before the attack, and then 
there is a fulness of the right hypochondrium and epi- 
gastrium, sluggish bowels, defective excretion of bile, 
and dyspepsia ; hut that these symptoms are constant 
I much question, and can bring forward records of 
numerous cases in which there was no evidence of any 
congestion of the organs connected with the portal 
system; such absence is generally seen in spare subjects, 
and in those who strongly inherit the disease, and in 
■whom we shall find, as we proceed further in our inves- 
tigations, the kidneys, rather than the liver,are defective 
in their action." 

Dr. Garrod, it will be perceived, admits that a state 
of general plethora of the abdominal organs is present 
in robust patients whose gont is acquired, but disputes 
the occurrence of such a condition in those who are thin, 
and who have inherited gout ; and he leans more to 
defective action of the kidneys as being instrumental 
in proflucing the disease, than to previous derangement 
of function existing in the liver. 

My own observations on these points do not accord 
with those of Dr. Garrod, for although there is no doubt 
that a corpulent, robust, and plethoric individual will 
shoTv more marked signs of engorgement than will be 
discoverable in a thin person in whom gont is hereditary, 
yet the latter is equally obnoxious to the condition, 
although it may not at first sight be so apparent. If 
we make such a patient stand upright, it will be foand 



(at least it has been bo in all the instauceM I have 
observed) that the veins of the legs, ankles, and feet, 
more especially in the limb most affected, are so dis- 
tended that in some instances they seem ready to burst. 
This condition can be referred to no other cause than 
the existence of abdominal plethora ; for upon relief 
being afforded to the bowels, the mechanical inter- 
ruption to the circulation passes away. A spontaneous 
diarrhcea will occasion a similar result, and, as we 
know, it oftentimes appears to prevent the occun-ence 
of a gouty paroxysm. 

It may be quite true, as Dr. Garrod observes, that no 
hepatic enlai^ement or engorgement is discoverable in 
certain cases, but it is more than probable, judging-from 
the operation of medicines, that in these cases the 
gall-bladder has been distended, and is in a state of 
occlusion. We have no means of ascertaining this 
directly ; bat it may be regarded as a fair induction from 
the fact that one of the chief culminating causes of an 
attack of goat is a partial or entire cessation of the flow 
of bile into the intestines ; since we find that immediate 
relief is afforded to the more serious symptoms when 
this flow is re-established, and the bowels are fairly 
acted upon, more especially when symptoms are present 
which involve the integrity of the cerebral functions 
or the action of the heart. The bile that is passed under 
these circumstances is sometimes so acrid and corrosive 
that the patients liken it to scalding pitch ; and there 
is no doubt that this vitiated secretion produces a spasm 
of the neck of the gall-bladder, and for a time prevents 
the escape of its content^s into the intestines. Dr. 
Garrod contends, equally with Dr, Gairdner, that defec- 
tive action of the kidneys is one of the chief causes 
which induce goat, but neither of these authors has 
attributed this defective action to primary disorder 
existing in the liver, which, when it has been rendered 
incapable, from long continued congestion or enlarge- 
ment, of exercising its proper eliminating function, 
throws B task upon the kidneys which their peculiar 
organization is not calculated to perform without injury 
to their structure. The passage of the bile pigment 
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taurine, leucine, etc.. through these delicate orgaus 
proves most inimical to their integrity. From attentive 
and careful ubservation of diseases affecting the kidneys, 
I have repeatedly noticed that such diseases have been 
preceded by symptoms of derangement of the liver: 
and that when renal mischief has once become eata- 
blished.thesymptoms of hepaticdisorder often disappear. 
In like manner, when consumption occurs from sympa- 
thetic action with diseased liver (Phthisis biliosaj, thia 
organ appears to resume much of its normal function 
when morbid changes have taken place in the longs. 
It may be that analogous occurrences in other forma 
of disease explain w^hy so little attention is directed 
to the action of the liver in the animal economy; for 
when such an affection as Bright's disease, for example, 
is once established, the symptoms directly referable to 
it are so marked that they are regarded as originating 
from primary defects in the organs then immediately 
implicated, to the practical exclusion of prior maladies 
elsewhere. It must be acknowledged that there is often 
insuperable difliculty in the way of ascertaining the 
previous history of a person suffering from a renal 
disorder; and thia too often tends to add additional 
obscurity to the vausee inorbarum. I believe, however, 
that those who study the subject will obtain the strong- 
est presumptive evidence of the frequent occurrence of 
the primary disorder in the liver, from the beneficial 
results that will follow the maintenance of a healthy 
action of this viscus ; for, in proportion as we are able 
to attain this object by the use of the various hygienic 
and other means at our command, we shall find that 
gout, and other diseases of a serious kind, will be 
kept in abeyance or altogether prevented. It cannot 
be denied that in the present day the study of the 
diseases of the kidneys has to a great extent superseded 
the attention once paid to those of the liver, although 
mnch has been done by Budd, Freriehs, and others 
towards the elucidation of the latter. The information 
afforded by chemical analysis of the urine, and the 
structural derangements discoverable in the kidneys 
by the microscope, lend the charm of precision to the 



study of renal diseases, while our knowledge of the 
functions and derangements of the liver is conjectural, 
hypothetical, and tentative. 

It is on this account all the more important that we 
should not overlook or under-estimate the powerful 
inflnence exercised upon the animal economy, in health 
and disease, by this or|;an, which from its large size is 
clearly destined to discharge an important function, and 
one that cannot he suspended or perverted without 
serious consequences. 

If we now proceed to the investigation of the doctrines 
that Dr. Garrod offers us as hia substitute for those that 
he would overthrow, we find them very concisely stated 
in the ten propositions already quoted at page 27- 
It is probable that no one would venture to dispute the 
correctness of the first three of these propositions, which 
from the labour and skill involved in their elucidation, 
entitle Dr. Garrod to the best thankaof his professional 
brethren ; but it is nevertheless quite possible to differ 
from him with regard to the conclusions that he has 
deduced from his discovery of the presence of an excess 
of urate of soda in the blood of gouty subjects, and to 
maintain that something more than this excess is re- 
quired in order to explain the phenomena in an attack 
of genuine gout. In the fourth and fifth propositJons 
Dr. Garrod states that the deposited urate of soda may 
be looked upon as the cnii-te, and not the effect of the 
malady, and that the inflammation which occurs in the 
gouty paroxysm tends to the destruction of this product 
in the blood of the inflamed part, and consequently in 
that of the system generally. 

Now, admitting that gouty blood invariably possesses 
an abuonnal quantity of urate of soda, I cannot coincide 
with Dr. Garrod's opinion that the specific iuflammation 
is solely due to the excess of this material, or that 
the material itself is destroyed by the inflammation. If 
the presence of an excess, of urate of soda were the only 
evidence of derangement in the blood during an attack 
of gout, it might be possible to receive Dr. Garrod's 
explanation without any dissent ; but as we know that 
blood drawn during a gouty paroxysm invariably pre- 
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aenta the two well marked characters of a bnflEy coat on 
the coagirimn, and a more or leaa yellow hue nf the 
serum, it is difficult tu divest our minds of the beJief 
that these abnormal conditions must also in some 
manner be associated "with the occurrence of the malady. 
The first of them, the buffy coat, is asign of the presence 
of inflammation; and in proportion to the severity of 
the inflammation, so will the bnffy coat be more or less 
pronounced. It is also found on the blood of persona 
suffering from acute rheumatism, in which the surface 
of the clot may be both bnffed and cnpped. This con- 
dition of blond is due to the presence of au excess of 
fibrin, which element is always found in an increased 
quantity when inflammation occurs ; and it is observed 
'ttiat, upon the reduction of the fibrin lo the natural 
|8tandard by elimination or oxydizat ion, the inflammation 
forthwith suh sides. 

It is well known that the severity of pain in gout ia 
regulated by the richness or poorness of the blood of 
the patient, and this is to be explained by reference too 
simple dynamic law, that the richer and thicker the 
fluid that is forced into the capillaries, the greater will 
be the force required for its propulsion : and hence the 
most severe will be the pain in the subjacent nerves 
from the fluid pressing on them, and the greater will he 
the heat and redness consequent upon the action. On 
the other hand, we know that those individuals who 
labour under " poor gout," or "dumb gout," as it has 
been appropriately called, suffer far less pain in their 
attacks. This is owing to the absence of inflammation : 
and a state of cedema or swelling of the part affected 
characterises these seizures. The blood of such persons 
is deficient in the fibrin which appears to be bo essential 
to the occurrence of inflammation ; and the disease is 
then assuming more of the hydropic than of the inflam- 
matory character. If an excessof urate of soda pervades 
the blood of those who suffer from this form of gout, it 
will not be by the de-oxydizing process of inflammation 
that it will be eliminated from their systems. Neither 
can I coincide in the opinion entertained by Dr. Garrod, 
that the inflammation which occurs during the gouty 
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paroxysm tends to the deatrnction of the urate of soda 
in the blood of the inflamed part, and consequently in 
■-that of the system generally. It is very difBcnlt to 
comprehend how a small pat«h of inflammation, say 
■on the great toe, conld effect so great a revolution and 
.■alteration in the entire mass of the circulating hlood 
-as to free the hody from an excess of this salt. One or 
other of the three great eniunetories,, or more than one 
of them, must surely be called apon to effect this 
object. 

The second character observable in the blood drawn 
from a person suffering from gouty inflammation is the 
oolourof its serum, which instead of being limpid, is 
oi a yellow or greenish hue. This change is owing, I 
tsonceive, to a defective action of the liver. The colour 
iB evidently due to bile-pigment, which has failed to 
,pasa from the system by the ordinary channel, and has 
become incorporated with the mass of the blood. If 
this be the case with the colouring matter, it is not too 
much to assume that other elements of the bile will 
■also be found in the blood — elements which are inimi- 
cal to its integrity, and which the excreting function of 
the liver should have removed from tlie system. It is 
rare to see a person at the commencement of an attack 
•of gout, without noticing unmistakable evidence of co- 
Bxisting biliary derangement, as shown by the colour 
•of the skin. In the less marked cases, a yellow tinge 
■^ill nearly always be visible about the angles of the 
mouth, and at the chin. This colouring matt»r must 
bave been deposited from the blood. It tlierefore, 
■Heems as if a defective action of the liver, in failing to 
eliminate from the blood those elements which it is its 
'fispec'^l function to remove, would prove to beat least 
'lone of the sources from whence gout is derived. 

The state of the tongue, besides skin colouration, 
often^fumishes a valuable index of hepatic derange- 
"inent or congestion ; for when these -conditions are 
present, it ia generally found to lie more or less coated 
by a yellow-ochre coloured fur. 

In hia sixth proposition. Dr. Garrod states that the 
kidneys are implicated in gout, probably in its early, 
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certainly in ita chronic stages, and of the truth of this 
there can be no question. These oi^ns cannot be 
€xpect«d to maintain either healthy action or freedom 
from organic change of structure, when they have been 
supplied, probably for some years, with blood con- 
taining an excess of noxious elements which they never 
abonld have been permitted to receive, hut which ought 
to have been discharged from the body, either by 
the skin or the bowels. The tendency to disease of the 
kidneys is much influenced by the description of treat- 
ment employed for the core of a gouty attack. If care 
is not taken to remove from them the load which is the 
result of an impure description of blood, and to transfer 
it elsewhere, a frequent repetition of gonty paroxysms 
nn questionably terminates eventually in the produc- 
tion of organic renal changes. 

In his seventh proposition, Dr. Garrod says that the 
impurity of blood arises principally from the presence 
of urate of soda, and that this is the probable cause of 
the many anomalous symptoms to^hich gouty subjects 
are liable. The foregoing observations with regard to 
the condition of the blood in gouty subjects, would 
lead us to infer that there are other noxious elements 
contained in this fluid besides urate of soda, and that 
these, it is more than probable, exercise considerable 
influence in determining the gouty seizure. To rely 
entirely on Dr. Garrod's opinion that a gouty seizure is 
mainly due to urate of soda in the blood, and that the 
presence of this salt in excess is the phenomenon in 
which the disease has its origin, would be to take a 
very narrow view of a very wide subject, and toremain 
in nearly the same position with regard to our know- 
ledge of the real cause of the disease as that of our 
predecessors for so many generations. With all respect 
for Dr. Garrod, and with much admiration for his 
excellent work on gout, I cannot conceal from myself 
that he haa taken too limited a view of the causation of 
the disease, and that he has confined his inquiries to 
those parts of his subject which admit of elucidation by 
the aid of chemical analysis, such as the state of the 
urine or of the serum of the blood ; but that be has 



well nigh overlooked the important function performetl 
by the liver, which he has regarded almost as if it did 
not form part of the hnman organism. I am quite aware 
that this omission may be attributed in great part to 
the spirit of the age in which we live, which requires 
proof of all that is asserted by medical or other writers, 
and demands that nothing shall be left to the imagina- 
tion. Even inductions are not admissible unless sup- 
fiorted by tangible evidence ; and hence it is that the 
iver, the largest gland in the body, because its peculiar 
■function in pouring its secretion into the intestines, to 
be mixed with the materials to be ejected, prohibits 
auch an analysis of the bile aa may easily be made of 
the nrine, has come to be considered of but slight im- 
portance in the causation of disease when compared 
with the renal excretory function, the results of which 
are more accessible. 

Dr. Gfarrod has enlightened ue as to the nature of 
the product^-urate of soda — which pervades the blood 
of the gouty, and has expressed the opinion that a 
, gouty paroxysm is owing to a temporary or permanent 
incapacity on the part of the kidneys to remove the 
excess of this morbid element. Here he stops ; and 
■the question naturally arises, how is it that gont is not 
imore common than we see it, when the assigned causes 
■for its production are latent in all constitutions ? It 
tas been asserted that uric acid is not confined 
■to the blood of the gouty, and that the serum of the 
'blood contains urate of soda in other diseases than gout ; 
tf this be so, what is it that produces gout in one person 
.and not in another, when both, apparently, are precisely 
lin the same condition ? 

The same answer may be advanced to both these 
linqniries : — it is owing to a disturbance of the equili- 
rbrinm existing in the excreting functions of the skin, 
;bowels, and kidneys. This is most observable in those 
iperaons who are hereditarily disposed to gout. In them 
Abe balance is more easily deranged in consequence of 
previous defects in their assimilating organs. 

A- copious diuresis, sudation, or catharsis will fre- 
quently prevent a threatened attack of gout from taking 
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place, Any[ one of these great excreting fnnctions 
when in excess, may serve this purpose; and why is 
this ? The replies of different writers will be the ex- 
pressions of their various pathological views. The 
correction of the peccant hnmonrs, of the ancients ; 
the expulsion of the excrementitious juices that lie 
concealefl in the veins, of Sydenham ; the increased 
freedom afforded to the nervous system as the primary 
moving power of the body, of Cnllen j the correction 
of hepatic derangement, of Scndamore ; the removal of 
vascular plethora, of Gairdner : the elimination of Drat£ 
of soda from the blood, of Garrod,etc.. etc. : — all of these 
hypothesis are more or less expressive of a belief in the 
existence of a morbid material affecting the system, 
upon the removal of which the termination of a gouty 
paroxysm depends. 

Dr. Garrod considers that the discussion of his eighth 
proposition is of much interest and considerable impor- 
tance, for lie says, "If we can prove the truth of the 
statement that the predisposing causes are of different 
kinds, one leading to the increased formatioti of the 
morbid matter, the other to its retention in the blood, we 
at once have a clue to the varieties of the disease 
popularly known as the rich and the poor man's gout 
As it has been sho^n that the inflammation is invariably 
accompanied by the deposition of urate of soda, which 
may be regarded as its cause, it is evident that any 
circumstance which favours the accumulation of this 
salt in the system, and thereby paves the way for its 
infiltration into the articular tissues, becomes a predis- 
posing cause, Tvheliher this arises from its augmented 
formation and the consequent overtaxing of the renal 
organs, or whether the excreting powers of the kidneys 
be simply impeded in their normal function." I)r. 
Garrod concludes by saying, "It appears probable, that 
in the majority of cases of gout both causes are in 
operation ; but, on the other hand, it is easy to conceive 
that either, if active, might lead to the prodnetion of 
the disease. In the former case the affection would be 
typical of the rich man's gout, in the latter of the poor 
man's." 
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1 think Dr. Garrod has in this proposition failed to 
explain what he mnst have felt to be a stnmbling-block 
— the difference between a rich and a poor man's gout ; 
for it assnmes the character of begging' the question to 
ask nB to believe that the predisposing causes are of 
different kinds ; when he has so strongly urged that 
the deposited urate of soda must be looked upon as 
the catt8e and not as the effect of the gouty inflammation. 
This hypothesis may serve to explain the rich man's 
gout, but neither it, nor the increased /orma/io^i of the 
■ morbid matter, nor its retention in the- blood will ex- 
plain the differences existing in the two forms of this 
In the rich man's gout there is unquestioned 
.inflammation, with acute pain, and Dr, Garrod is of 
opinion that the inflammation tends to the destruction 
of the urate of soda in the blood of the part. In the 
poor man's gout there is next to no inflammation, 
slways more or less cedema, and comparatively no pain. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that in such cases the ex- 
cess of urate of soda in the blond, which is the presumed 
cause of a gouty attack, can be destroyed by inflam- 
mation. The facts of clinical experience require the 
addition of some other cause or causes, in order to 
furnish ns with a clear and satisfactory elucidation of 
the pathology of this disease. 

I venture to think that a partial solution of the 
problem may be obtained if we advance an additional 
i»tep in the direction Dr. Garrod has pointed out to 
us, and in which he has been so able a pioneer ; if we 
take into consideration the condition of one of the most 
BBsential elements of the blood, namely, the flbrine, 
and inquire whether this constituent may not after all 

■ largely concerned in the production of gout, and 
Whether its quantity in the fluid may not afford us an 
Insight into the difference existing between a rich and 
i poor man's gout. 

The correctness of this abservation will be manifest 
to those medical men who have had opportunities of 
watching the progress of gout, from its commencement 
to its termination, in those persons who have succumbed 
to the malady. For the first few years of the invasion 
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of the disease, the gouty attacks would probably be of a 
decidedly inflammatory nature ; but as the patients 
have advanced in life, the attacks have been frequent, 
the character of the disease has changed, and the rich 
man's gout has been replaced by the poor man's gont, 
as the vital powers of the patient have become 
exhausted by the wearing influence of the disorder. 
That this condition is in the majority of instances 
brought about by the conduct of the patients them- 
selves is indisputable ; but some portion of the 
result may perhaps sometimes be attributed to the 
erroneous but well-meant efforts of medical practi- 
tioners, who have striven more to relieve the patient of 
pain in his earlier attacks, by (be administration of 
Golchicum, than to induce him to submit to the slower 
but surer process of the elimination of the gouty poison 
from the system by the use of remedies of a more 
salutary description, and which do not entail irrepar- 
able mischief upon the constitution. 

After what has been already advanced, it is un- 
necessary to discuss Dr. Garrod'a ninth and tenth 
propositions, although exception may be taken to the 
dictum he pronounces, that " every paroxysm of gout 
is attended with a deposit." It is requisite, however, 
to notice his subsequent observations upon Sir Henry 
Holland's remarks, that a difficulty in the history of 
gout, and one not easily reconcilable with the view that 
the disease is dependent on a inateries inorhi, is the 
fact of the frequent suffering of some joint from gouty 
pain and swelling, without any well-marked aymptomfl 
to give warning of their approach ; for it is necessary 
to explain how the matter, capable by accumulation of 
producing an attack, should have been dormant up to 
the time of the seizure ; and why, latent thus long, it 
should suddenly show itself in the production of acute 
disease. These questions, he confesses, could not be 
answered at the time he wrote. Dr. Garrod undertakes 
to reply to them, and considers their solution a very 
easy task. He considers that he has shown that the 
mere accumulation of the urate is unequal to the pro- 
duction of inflammation, and that its actual deposition 
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in tissue ia essential. Such deposition usually re- 
qnires a peculiar exciting cause ; and hence, in many 
cases, there may be no well marked symptoms to give 
■warning of the approach of a fit. Hence also the 
poison may lie dormant for a considerable time, but, 
when crystallization of the salt takes place in any tissue, 
inflammation ia suddenly lit up by its presence, 
and a paroxysm of gout ensues. The ingenuity 
of this explanation rests on the assumption that 
■when crystallization of the urate of soda takes place 
in any tisane inflammation ia suddenly lit up. Of 
this Dr. Garrod affords us no proof, and the doctrine is 
irreconcilable with the occurrence of gout of the asthenic 
kind, devoid of inflammatory action. 

There is a serious jor/wi^/MCTe objection to any system 
of explaining the origin of the various intricate 
symptoms attendant on a disease like gout by a single 
paramount influence, such as an excess of urate of soda 
in the blood, and this objection may make itself manifest 
in two ways. The first is that a narrow and limited 
view of pathology restricts inquiry from passing beyond 
the assumed exciting cause, and fails to take into 
account the remote influences, of which there are 
usually many, that have conspired to foster the disease. 
The second is the influence that such a limitation of 
view exercises upon treatment ; for the process of cure 
must be made dependent on the elimination from the 
system of the supposed causa morbi, without due 
■weight being given to the defects that have contributed 
towards the one detectable error, which would never 
bave been established had the various secreting and 
excreting organs of the body performed their duty. 

The mode in which Sir Henry Holland has framed 
his question is open to objection ; for he assumes that 
a gouty paroxysm may occur without any well marked 
aymptoms to give warning of the attack. This implies 
a deficiency that has no place in the faithful telegraphy 
by which the action of all untoward influences is pro- 
claimed prior to the occurrence of the disease. It may 
be said that disease never occurs without premonitory 
warnings. These warnings may indeed be slight, but 
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they are usnally proportionate to the gravity of the 
impending mischief. I will venture to assert that no 
person has ever suffered an att-ack of gout without 
having previonaly, for a longer or shorter time, been 
conscious of feelings which were abnormal, and 
different from those of health. Sueli feelings may have 
been disregarded by the patient, but thej have never- 
theless existetl. An examination of them would 
discover evidence of a failure more or less complete of 
the excretingand secreting functions; mntose, despond- 
ency, or nnnatural mental excitement ; anorexia, or an 
excess of appetite, increased action of the heart, or a 
diminished power of the organ, with or without palpita- 
tion, vertigo, heartburn, and other kindred evils. 

"When Dr. Garrod expresses the opinion that " gont 
would appear at least to depend on a lose of power 
(temporary or permanent) of the uric acid excreting 
functiiin of the kidneys," it is evident that he regards 
this pathological defect as one of the chief causes of the 
disease, instead of such pai'eais being the result, as I 
venture to think it is, of other distinctly recognieable 
errors occurring elsewhere. I feel more bold to differ 
from Dr. Garrod on this point, because it is one which 
cannot be too much considered in its practical bearing 
upon treatment. The chief emunctories of the body 
are the skin, the bowels, and the kidneys, and when a 
stoppage of the healthy action of any one of these takes 
place, unless it is at once corrected by increased activity 
of the others, disease must inevitably follow; the direct 
result being congestion of one or more vital parts, 
which may be succeeded by inflammation, fever, etc 
A stasis of blood occurring in any vital organ, such as 
the liver for instance, at once produces a derangement 
of the circulation of the blood throughout the whole 
system : and unless this is relieved, every other part of 
the body, and especially every excreting gland speedily 
becomes disordered in its function. An txcellent 
illustration of this is afforded in scarlet fever, by the 
congestion which so frequently takes place in the 
kidneys and produces dropsy, and by the relief afforded 
to this form of disease by exciting free cutaneous action, 
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and by maiDtainiDg at the same time a gentle catharsis, 
so as to make the skin and bowels accomplish that 
work of elimination which the overburned and con- 
gested kidneys are unable to perform. Equally graye 
consequence although of a different kind, may ensue 
from retentionof foul matter in the bowels, when either 
the skin or kidneys are defective in their excreting 
function. The circulation becomes impeded, the 
entire machinery of the body clogged, and the brain 
oppressed. Acute headache is the index of this oppres- 

in, which may terminate in apoplexy ae a result of 
the congestion. 

Dr. Garrod alludes to the vicarious discharge of urea 
that takes place in dropsical effusions. I have seen 
instances of this kind, but in all of them the liver was 
the organ primarily diseased, and the kidneys were 
secondarily affected. In one ease, that of a clergyman 
who had an extensive fibroid growth in the liver for 
seven years, which ultimately led to a disease of the 
" kidneys and dropsy, the urea dischai^ed by the skin 

.8 80 considerable in quantity and so deep in colour, 
that his night dress looked as if it had been stained 
with blood, and lealized the conceptioh of a " bloody 
sweat." In a few severe cases of rheumatic fever, 
where the heart or its membranes have been affected, 
and in some cases of hyrlrocephalus, I have also noticed 
a copious dischaige of this red pigment in the urine ; 
and in all these instances observation has revealed more 
r less hepatic derangement. The natural outlet for 
the discharge of an excess of urea from the system is 
by the bowels, but if their action should fail, in con- 
sequence of a deficient flow of bile, the kidneys 
become the compensating channels of elimination, and 
often suffer in consequence of the task imposed upon 
them. 

Another distinguished representative of the same 
school in medicine is the late Dr. Bence Jones, who, 
in hia valuable work on Pathology and Therapeutics 
(Churchill, ISti?,) takes qiiite a chemical and mechanical 
view of the origin of gnut. He may be considered the 
chief exponent of the opinions entertained by the 
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workers in animal chemiBtry of hia day, and I will 
therefore lay before the reader his views, which com- 
prise the most recent theory of the canse of gont. 

Dr. Bence Jones, at page 125, says, " The goaty 
diathesis consists in an excess of urate of soda, not only 
in the serum of the blood, but in the fluid that diffuses 
from it into all the vascular and non-vascular textures 
of the body. An attack of gout is a chemical process 
of oxidation set up in the part where the urates are 
most able or liable to accnmulate. By the oxidizing 
action the urates are wholly or partly changed into urea 
and carbonates, which can more readily pass from the 
textures into the blood and be excreted by the kidneys, 
skin, and lungs. The oxidation, even in the bloodless 
textures, causes increased flow of blood and mechanical 
pressure into the vessels nearest to the inflamed part, and 
hence pain and redness, and then swelling and oedema, 
proceed. Though the gouty diathesis is a disease of the 
textures as well as of the blood, yet in its origin and 
situation, an attack of gout is even more a disease of 
the tissues than a disease in the blood," 

I have put some of the above in italics to mark the 
close approximation existing between the opinion of 
the cause of gout entertained by Sydenham, more than 
two hundred years ago, and that of Dr. Bence Jones in 
the present day. Sydenham declares gout to be "a 
disease of the fluids and solids of the body," and the 
coincidence goes far to establish the truth of the 
hnmoral pathology as it was entertained by him. I 
now proceed with my quotation : — 

" The urate of soda bears the same relation to gout 
that sugar does to diabetes ; and as the want of the 
oxidation of sugar is the cause of the diabetic diathesis, 
so the want of the oxidation of the urates, and their 
constant accumulation in the textures and blood, is 
the cause of the gouty diathesis. Errors excepted, as 
almost every grain of starch passes tlu-ough the stage 
of sugar, BO almost every grain of albuminous substance 
that enters the blood sooner or later, in its way out, 
passes through the stage of uric acid, and if thoroughly 
oxidized, escapes as urea, carbonic acid, and water. 
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The nuniber of sabstances that are formed between 
albumen and urea are vastly more than between starch 
and carbonic acid ; hut whatever their number, there 
must be an ante-penultimate, and uric acid is the penul- 
timate, and urea the ultimate product of oxidation. 
Hence there are at least two -ways in which an excess 
of uric acid may occur in the blood and textures ; first, 
from the excess of animal or vegetable albuminona food 
entering the system, i.e., from excessive production ; and 
second, from an arrest of oxidation, i.e., from want of 
destruction. Of course, the greatest accumulation of 
uric acid will occur when the albuminous food is 
excessive, and when at the same time the oxidation is 
least. Even if no excess of albuminous food is taken, 
yet if the oxidizing action is deficient, uric acid may 
accumulate in the serum, and it will immediately 
diffuse even in the bloodless textures. On the other 
hand, an excess of albuminous food may be taken, 
accumulation of uric acid in the blood or textures may 
occur. It is therefore evident there are two modes of 
preventing the gouty diathesis ; first, by diminishing 
the amount of vegetable and animal albuminous food ; 
and second, by promoting oxidation. In other words, 
the smallest amount of food and the greatest amount of 
air are antidotes for the gouty diathesis. If an excess 
of fresh air is taken whilst a lai^e quantity of food is 
eaten, these cause no gouty diathesis as long as the 
antidote (oxygen) destroys the mate-nes morbi (urates, 
or the substance out of which the urates are formed) : 
but if from any cause the oxidation becomes leas, the 
future or formed urates accumulate in the liquor 
sanguinis, and pass by diffusion into and around the 
cells of all the vascular and non-vascular structures of 
the body, and remain unoxidized where there is least 
oxidation, and even form crystals of urate of soda in 
consequence of the slow deposition of the urates on the 
surface and within the structure of the non-vascular 
cartilages. Where urate of soda accumulates, it acts 
like a foreign body, increasing friction setting up 
irritation and inflammation, by which the uric acid is 
more or less oxidized, and thus being made soluble, it is 
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more or less removed, and when the iuSammation 
subsides, efEuaed fibrin almost alone may remain to 
mark the situation of the attack. 

" If no inflammation cornea on, the liquor sangninig 
may free itself of nratea by the kidneys, and then the 
deposited crystals may more or less entirely re-diasolve, 
and diffuse back into the blood ; or, if the semm 
continuea fuD of urates, the chalk-stones may gradually 
increase in the direction of least resistance, making the 
joints more and more rigid, and the skin more and more 
thin, nntil the pressure breaks the surface, and the 
chalk-stones escape as myriads of microscopic crystalB. 
Thus, the fingers and toes may become supplementary 
kidneys, to the great relief of the blood and textures, 
and the gouty diathesis may almost be considered as 
microscopic gravel in the textures, and an attack of gout 
as a chemical operation for the removal of the gravel 
from the part in which it had accumulated." 

It would be impossible for any person to read this 
ingenious explanation of the cause of gout without 
admiration of its plausibility, and it seems at first sight 
to leave nothing more for us to learn. To the inex- 
perienced it can hardly fail to appear absolutely 
satisfactory ; but there are certain omissions in the 
recital which will be discovered by practical men who 
have seen much of the malady. In order to render the 
picture complete, it should give an account of the 
influence exerted by the liver in producing or favouring 
those chemical changes in the blood and secretions 
which are so intimately connected with the production 
of gout. This influence is totally left out of sight in a 
hypothesis that rests only on the combined chemical 
action of the kidneys, skiu, and lungs. Neither is due 
weight given to the influence exercised by the heart, 
when its function is disturbed by its being called upon 
to circulate blood of a morbid description through the 
vascular system. Nor are the functions of the ali- 
mentary caaal referred to, although these may be 
regarded as superior in importance, and in the extent 
of their eliminating power, to those of either the 
kidneys, the skin, or the lungs, as regards relieving 
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the body from any excess of urates or other eflEete 
materials which may be generated in the system from 
over- nutrition or imperfect assimilation. 

I wonld not Tentnre to dispute the correctness of Dr. 
Bence Jones's theory of the chemical actions that take 
place during the processes of oxidation and decarbo- 
nation ; but it appears to me that some further 
explanation is required, independently of these chemical 
operations, to give us a more perfect theory of gout, 
and what is of still greater importance, more sound and 
correct views as to the right manner of treating the 
disease. It may he indisputable, as contended both by 
Dr. Bcnee Jones and Dr. Garrod, that an excess of 
urate of soda in the blood is the cause of the gouty 
paroxysm, and that the elimination of this morbid 
product from the system is the means of curing the 
disease; bat the acquisition of this knowledge does no 
more towards enlightening us about the more profound 
causes than w^as done many years ago by Dr. Wollast-on, 
■when he discovered that the blood of gouty persons 
abounded in uric acid. 

A gouty state of blood may continue for an indefinite 
time, although a paroxysm of gout may never be 
developed. The entire functions of the body will be 
more or less affected by the impurity or poison circu- 
lating in the blood ; but the knowledge we wish to 
obtain is, what is the inmaediate exciting cause of the 
gouty paroxysm. 

Ifeither Dr. Bence Jonea nor Dr. Garrod informs us 
why an excess of urate of soda does not always exist in 
the blood of those gouty persons who take the same 
amount of food and exercise at one time as at another ; 
but they both believe that the retention of an excess of 
thiB aalt in the system is owing mainly to a defective 
action of the kidneys. Dr. Bence Jones, in his chemical 
hypothesis, advances one step farther than Dr. Garrod, 
by suggesting that the non-oxidation of the urate of 
soda in the system is the cause of gouty inflammation, 
and that this inflammation is nature's effort to destroy 
or burn np the noxious element. 



CHAPTER IV. 
CAUSES (coiUinued.) 

THE foregoing commeutary upon the views ;_ _^ 
forth by the moat distingniehed modern writis^^ 
on gout, will have prepared the reader, if I may 
borrow an expression from Transatlantic polities, for 
the enunciation of a somewhat wider platform. I 
cannot assent to the proposition that gout is either a 
consequence of congestion, or a consequence of the 
retention of urate of soda in the system, or a conse- 
quence of hepatic derangement. All these conditions 
may concur in its production, but no one of them 
singly is sufficient to constitute the disease. I regard 
gout as being essentially a result of the imperfect 
elimination of excrementitious matter from the blood ; 
and this imperfect elimination as being due to a variety 
of caHsea, among which the chief would be impaired 
nervous action, congestion of blood, due to local 
causes, and congestion of blood, due to imperfect 
performance of the function of the heart. Physiology 
has not yet tanght us to know with exactness the 
relations betwecB the nervous system and the secreting 
organs ; and we are hardly in a position to advaaoe 
beyond the admirable illustration given by the late Dr. 
Reid, that the nervous system bore to secretion the 
position of a rider to a horse ; not indeed causing the 
movements of the latter, but retarding, arresting, 
accelerating, guiding, or controlling them. We know 
as a fact, that the nervous system within certain limits, 
governs the calibre of blood vessels ; and in thig 
governance we have one means through which it caji 
modify the function of a gland, by modifying the 
quantity of blood material that is suppliefl to it. Over . 
and above this, it is impoasibie not to believe in a 
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direct nervous influence on secretion ; and there are 
many instancea, notably in various atatea of emotion, in 
■which this influence is displayed in a manner not to be 
overlooked. Glandular congestion, due to local causes, 
may be produced by sedentary habits, by certain 
habitual positions of the body, aud by circumstances 
which furnish the blood with an exceasive quantity of 
any excrementitious product, a quantity greater than 
the appropriate organ can remove. Imperfect functional 
action of the heart is a fertile source of congestion pro- 
ceeding in a direction opposite to that of the circulation, 
and producing abdominal and visceral plethora. And 
of all these causes there is none that does not in its turn 
bring the others into play. Imperfect digestion loads the 
blood with a chyle containing noxious matters which tax 
to the utmost the powers of the excreting glands for 
their removal. The presence of such vitiated blood 
is itself a cause of passive congestion of these glands ; 
and the congestion still further impairs their functional 
efficiency. The congestion due to a feeble or dilated 
heart has the same effect; and it re-acts upon the heart 
by causing it to be supplied with nnpurified blood. 
The initial phenomenon will to some extent determine 
the order of succession of the phenomena that follow 
it; but will exert little influence upon their essential 
nature. Impaired digestion, a troubled heart, congested 
liver and kidneys, a blood that is loaded with effete 
matter, nervous centres to which this blood brings no 
healthy stimulus, and a general nutrition that is en- 
feebled by its influence, such, in short, is the aggregate 
which we describe as gout. It will be proper to take 
I the various elements that go to form this aggregate in 
their order; and to consider separately their several 
relations to the whole. 

The impairment of digestion is perhaps the most 
nniversal of the ordinary precursors of gout, and it 
often dates from quite an early period of life. It is 
very apt to be attributed to this or that article of diet, 
rather than to want of tone of the stomach itself ; and 
many dyspeptics render their lives miserable, by the 
e elimination from their dietary of everything 
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that has ever disagreeil with tliem. The evil does noi 
even stop at this point ; for Sir Thomas Watson has 
placed on record the case of a gentleman who came 
at last to live solely on dry toast and mutton chops, and 
who was rewarded by an attack of scurvy for his pains. 
It is quite necessary for persons of weak digestion to be 
careful in their selection of food and drink ; but they 
should not carry this carefulness too far, nor act upon 
it at all times, lest the stomach may become so pam- 
pered and squeamish that it will at last refuse to di^st 
any but a few selected articles. I have known 
dyspeptics shorten their days by their over-scrnpnlons- 
ness; not to mention that they have led a slavish life 
in consequence of their self-imposed tyranny. 

A friend of mine was once riding inside a public 
conveyance in the month of September, the only other 
passenger being a gentleman of sixty or thereabouts, 
who, although the weather was warm, was wrapped up 
in a thick cloak. They had not been long together when 
the vehicle stopped, and a hale elderly man entered it. 
He carried in his hand a large brown-paper bag of 
Orlean plums. When he had seated himself, he opened 
this bag, took from it a plum, and handed it to my 
friend, who accepted it. He then presented another 
to the gentleman in the cloak, w^ho positively shuddered 
at the offered gift, " No, I thank you," he said, with 
much emotion ; "those things are poison ; I would not 
eat one for the world !" The hale man looked at him 
with astonishment and pity. "Ah !" he said, "I per- 
ceive the kind of person you are ; your stomach is your 
master ; now I have had my stomach for seventy-five 
years, and it has never mastered me yet, and it never 
shall." He instantly inserted a plum into his mouth to 
prove his words, and quietly passed the bag once more 
to my friend, who helped himself to another. 

Now doubtless this hearty man did possess a strong 
and useful stomach, and doubtless he was proud of his 
possession, and notwithstanding his boast of mastership 
over it, he knew how far he might take liberties with 
it, and to what length he might go in trying its powers. 
If so, he was a discreet master, for it was amazing what 
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an amount of work may be obtained from eveu a weakly 
servant of this description if it is properly treated, and 
not overtaxed. It. is the overtaxing tte stomach that 
produces rebellion ; and that is, in fact, to repeat the 
well known saying of the late Mr, Abernethy abotit the 
chief cause of indigestion, " More is pnt into the oven 
than the oven will bake," There is no doubt that 
■ certain people have peculiarities or idiosyncrasies, and 
that they are incapable of eating particular kinds of 
food ; but every one may practically so contrive as not 
to deprive himself of the conntless articles of food pro- 
vided for us by a beneficent Creator. 

There can be no question that a change of diet is 
as agreeable and beneficial to man as to animals. If 
we notice the avidity with which horses will eat green 
food, after being long deprived of it, we may feel sure 
that so manifest a craving expresses more than appears 
at first sight : and that it is analogous to the occasional 
longing of the human subject for acids, salads, etc. 

The stomach now and then requires a fillip to stimu- 
late it to more vigorous digestion. Any unusual 
description of food answers this purpose, and increases 
the activity of the secreting power of the gastric and 
salivary glands ; and although the substance eaten 
might, if taken constanUy, be productive of indigestion, 
yet on rare occasions it is conducive to good rather than 
barm : so long, at least, as moderation rules the appetite. 

Medical men frequently observe peculiar cravings in 
the young when they arrive at puberty. Such cravings 
ere termed unnatural, and in a certain sense they are 
-80 ; but their existence proves that the changes occurring 
in the body call for a kind of food different from what 
had hitherto been supplied or sought for. The intensity 
of this desire is shovm by the occasional eating of slate- 
pencil, cinders, and all manner of trash, as ■well as by 
the consumption of acids of all kinds, even to the most 
crude and unwholesome fruits. 

It will invariably be found, when these strange 
cravings exist, that some deterioration of the blood of 
the patient has taken place ; and this will soon make 
itself manifest by deterioration of the solid structures. 
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for all wf which the blooti supplies the formative material. 
Wasting of the muscles is usually the first external 
evidence of such a change. They become flabby aud 
weak, aud the individual complains of languor, and 
of incapacity to pursue his or her ordinary avocations. 
The pulse will also be feeble ; the spirits, according 
to the temperament more or less depressed, and the com- 
plexion palid ; and if the patient is of a bilious habit, 
the colour will be sallow. But the best evidence will be 
that afforded by the tongue, and with help we shall 
"be at no loss to discover the alteration that has occurred 
in the quality of the blood. The importauce of these 
changes is such as to justify a brief digression, in order 
to point out that any evidences of depressed nutrition, 
at or about the time of puberty, should always arouse 
the solicitude of parents, and should always receive the 
most careful attention of the practitioner. It is at this 
period of life, and mainly inconsequence of depressed 
nutrition, that we have to dread the commencement of 
tubercular deposit in the lungs ; and I have no doubt 
that the question of prolonged life or premature death 
turns, in very many instances, entirely upon the prompt 
recognition and proper treatment of the conditions to 
which I have referred. That I may not appear to speak 
without having good ground for my assertion, I may 
add that I can now look back for more than thirty years 
at the history and progress of the numerous families 
which I have attended, and that I can recall no instance 
of consumption occurring in any one of them of whom 
I have had the entire medical management. I do not 
believe I am at all singular in being able to make this 
statement ; nor do I doubt that the success of many 
other medical men, similarly situated to myself, has 
been fully equal to mine. 

I cannot say that in none of these families consump- 
tion has ever showed itself, for it has done ao in a few 
instances ; but only when circumstances have removed 
the individual patients from under my immediate 
management at the most critical period of their lives. 
The foundation and seeds of the disease have then been 
laid and developed, and when I have been called in, I 
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have been able only to palliate symptoms and nothing 
more. It wonld be foreign to the scope of this volume 
to enter into detail with regard to the large subject 
at which I have thns briefly glanced ; but 1 was wishful 
to place on record my conviction of the importance of 
the malaise of the young, and of the results which 
may be attained by due and tim.ely care of it. The 
imperfect digestion that is at its root may in many 
cases pass on into confirmed dyspepsia ; which, whether 
it be, as in such cases, a result of the gastric weakness, 
or, as often happens, of the ingestion of food in im- 
proper quantity or quality, isperhapa the most common 
initial phenomenon of gout, as it \a also, in the case of 
a discreet and obedient patient, the one i^'hich may be 
most readily and most completely controlled by the art. 
of the physician. The form of dyspepsia that most 
frequently leads to gout is perhaps that which arises in 
middle life, and in persons of vigorous frame, who have 
habitually taken more food than the waste of their bodies 
has required. The amount of food that one person can 
eat is no guide for another. Borne have verj- strong 
powers of digestion, so that neither quantity nor kind 
appears to come amiss to them ; and nothing creates 
more envy in the mind of a dyspeptic than to witness 
his neighbour at a dinner table enjoying articles of diet 
which his own former experience has taught him to 
eschew with horror. But such powers are not to be 
envied unless the possessors use them with discretion. 
If we trace the lives of those who have been thns 
gifted, we shall most probably find that they are brought 
to a close long before death calls upon those who hav« 
envied them. The cause of this ie simple. A man in 
the enjoyment of what is termed perfect health, who 
has never known a day's illness, except after a debauch, 
becomes at last so careless about his diet that he eats 
and drinks whatever is set before him. He may continue 
in this habit for a longer or shorter period, according to 
the amount of mental or bodily exercise that he takes, 
but a time will come when Dame Nature steps in and 
asserts her right to be heard, by appealing against this 
long-continued defiance of her ordinary rules and laws. 
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The hwt vivant has latterly ftinnd that he h 
increase in weight ; he discovers that b 
tnberant in front than accords with any ideal o 
symmetry, and his waistband presses inconveniently 
upon his person. He cannotmove with so mnch agility as 
formerly, and he becomes what he terms a little puffy. 
He linds that his wind is not so good as once it was ; 
and he proceeds upstairs or up an ascent with much 
gravity and deliberation ; all his bounding litheness of 
limb appearing to have deserted him. This state of 
things commences earlier in some than in others. In one 
person it may be at forty years of age, in another, who 
has taken more walking or riding exercise, it may be at 
forty-five or fifty, or even a few years later. But when- 
ever such monitions occur, the time has arrived for the 
person receiving them to pause inhiscourse, and toturn 
over a new leaf by changing his mode of life. It is 
not then too late for him to re-establish his former 
activity, regain his lost elasticity, and his perfection of 
winder breathing, Hemust subject himself to a severe 
criticism, and ask what he has been doing that has oc- 
casioned a loss of bis former powers, and he will readily 
find by comparing himself with others of his own age, 
who have been more circumspect in their conduct, that 
he haa been living a little "too fast." If he be gifted 
with resolution— that most invaluable of natural bless- 
ings — he wilj immediately begin to reform his habits ; 
he will eat less and more discreetly, avoiding rich and 
fat articles of food: he will possibly take three moderate 
meals in the day, instead of two anbstantial ones, "with 
along interval between them, to procure a better appe- 
tite for his dinner. He will carefully diminish the 
amount of wine he has been accustomed to drink. He 
will go to bed earlier and rise betimes. He will es- 
tablish a certain amount of daily walking or riding 
exercise, and thus quietly bring himself back to his 
former healthy and enviable condition. He will in 
fact put himself into training, with the example of 
Louis Cornaro before his eyes, but without that person's 
rigid, adherence to the weight of his food and other 
circumstances, which must have made his treatment of 



himself a positive pain. lu all such cases, however, 
it will be necessary to avoid any suddpn or violent 
change, and any diminution of the quantity of food 
below what the wants of the system require. The 
mle to be observed is to proceed slowly and gradually 
to restore the lost tone of the stomach, so that the food 
that is consumed may be converted into healthy blood. 

The participation of the heart in gout appears to arise 
chiefly from two primary causes : — 1-. A deteriorated 
condition of the blood ; and 2. An impaired mechanical 
force in its propulsion, due to congestion of the right 
auricle. Hence arise dilatation of the chambers, val- 
vular disease, gouty deposits, and muscular or fatty 
degeneration. ' 

If these premises are correct, as my observation 
would lead me to believe, the induction that may be 
drawn from them would serve to direct our attention 
to the real origin of heart disease, which, unless when 
it follows rheumatism, is a subject involved in great 
obscurity ; and would enable us in many instances to 
prevent such disease from occurring, by giving as 
timely intimation of the threatened danger. It is in 
the apparent insignificance of the premonitory symp- 
toms, that this danger chiefly lies. There is rarely 
pain, but sometimes a transient feeling of discomfort 
on " the left side," which the patient most probably 
attributes to some " stomach derangement," and which, 
on having recourse to soune stimulant or proper medi- 
cine, may be speedily dissipated. It may sometimes 
occur to him that he is now less disposed than 
formerly to ta;ke exercise, and that he prefers quiet 
unless stimulated by the pursuit of some favourite 
amusement. 

His breathing during exercise is not so good as it 
once was, and he pufEs and blows under comparatively 
moderate exertion ; this defect he will attribute to 
being out of practice or training. His heart will often 
beat inordinately, and it may be some time before the 
throbbing and palpitation subsides, 
. An individual may experience for years all these 
evidences of impaired muscular jiower, and may 
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nevertheless remain uticonacioiis of the defects that exist 
in his internal organism, supposing that, although he 
cannot run, jump, walk, or ride as he formerly did, 
he is sound inside, or, as it is said, heart-whole. His 
digestion is not to be complained of, if he is only 
moderately careful, and he eats, drinks, and sleeps well. 
He may occasionally apply for medical advice on account 
of what he deems only a trifling ailment; but if his 
medical adviser, who is able to penetrate more deeply 
into the defects perceptible in his constitution, should 
surest a course of medical and hygieuic treatment, he 
will probably find some difficulty in inducing his 
patient to comply with the recommendation, so un- 
conscious may he bo <if the nature of the mischief that 
is lurking within him. On the relief of his immediate 
feelings of oppression, he will in alt likelihood pursne 
his usual course as regards diet and wine, or such other 
alcoholic fluids as he has been accustomed to take ; 
and in this case he w^ill probably find his attacks 
become of frequent occurrence, and that each succeed- 
ing one will be recovered from more slowly than its 
predecessors. 

The opinion I have advanced with regard to the chief 
sources of heart disease (namely, impure blood and 
defective action of the organ), leads us to inquire as to 
the cause or causes from whence the first of these 
conditions arises, and in what manner the heart becomes 
affected in its propulsive power. 

When the late Dr. Bright made his great discovery 
of the renal disease called after his name, a conaplete 
revolution took place in the minds of many pathologists; 
and some who had formerly regarded the liver as the 
cause of nearly every human ailment, were greatly 
shaken in their faith. It was clearly proved to them 
that dropsy, more especially, was commonly attended 
with albuminous urine, and arose from defective action 
or disease of the kidney, and not from those hepatic 
changes to which before Dr. Bright's time it had been 
ao commonly ascribed. 

In a pathological, anatomical, and scientific point of 
view, nothing in the history of disease can compare 
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with Dp. Bright's discoverj- ; but, unfortunately, this 
brilliant elucidation of renal disease has greatly inter- 
fered with the attention formerly paid to the influence 
of the liver as a cause' of morbid action. After Bome 
years of careful and close observation of this influence 
the conviction has been forced upon me that both heart 
disease and kidney disease are frequently traceable to 
defects in the hepatic eliminating function. The con- 
sequently inefficient depuration of the blood throws 
a task upon the kidneys which they cannot continue to 
perform without suffering changes in their structure. 
When the liver has become enlarged, and a chronic 
congestion has been produced in it, the ascent of blood 
to the right side of the heart is impeded, and this 
mechanical impediment is a fertile source of ultimate 
organic disease in the heart itself. 

A case of great interest bearing on this subject came 
under my observation in March, 1877. A lady, aged 
fifty-four, had been ill for twelve months, and had had 
the benefit of consulting some of our most experienced 
physicians. They were unanimous in the opinion that 
all her troubles arose from disease of her heart ; and in 
this view the gentleman whose patient she was, 
fully concurred. The chief symptoms were extreme 
debility and great difficulty in breathing, with entire 
loss of appetite and distaste for food. The tongue was 
clean, but very pale in colour : and the patient looked 
like a person who had been bled almost to death, so 
Wiixy and anoemicwasthe slate of her skin. Her pulse 
w^aa ninety. Physical examination revealed extensive 
mitral valvular disease. Her liver extended to the 
navel, and felt as large as a pint padding basin — or a 
child's head. This unnatural enlargement of the liver 
was considered to have arisen from disease of the heart. 
In this opinion I did not participate, but expressed my 
belief that the heart disease was the result of the 
enlargement of the liver, producing a mechanical inter- 
ruption to the due flow of blood to its right side. 
My opinion being in opposition to that held by the 
majority of those who had seen this lady, very naturally 
led to a more close enquiry into her antecedepts, 
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in order to gather t'TOin them, if poasible, how it was 
that she became affected with heart disease. The 
result of this inveatigation conflrmed the view I 
had expressed. There was no evidence that she had 
ever suffered from rheumntit^m, or any form of cardiac 
complication. Her appetit* had always heen good and 
she indulged daily in rich ai-tieles of diet, — more es- 
pecially cream. She never complained of indigestion, 
and entertained no idea that she was doing wrong in 
eating rich things, as she never felt them disagree with 
her. Her health had always been good until the stop- 
page of menstruation ; an event which occurred sud- 
denly, but which produced no change in her mode of 
living. She had a great dislike to medicine, and 
seldom took any excepting an occasional Cockle's pill. 

As the treatment hitherto had been directed more 
©speeially to cardiac derangement, it was decided to 
apply remedies more directly to the liver, and small 
doses of calomel were administered every night, fol- 
lowed each morning by a small dose of castor-oil in 
brandy and water : while a cordial saline efferveacing 
mixture was taken during the day. This treatment was 
continued from the 1st March until the 2t5th, when 
the gums becoming tender, the calomel was omitted. 

The liver during this time had become softer, and 
was much lessened in size. The appearance of the 
patient greatly improved. The cheeks and tongue, had 
assumed a more healthy colour. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed report of the 
subsequent treatment, which continued until Julj-, and 
consisted of tonics and alteratives, and was most ably 
carried ont by this lady's regular medical attendant. 

On examining the abdomen at this time, the liver 
conld not be felt beyond its natural position, all enlarge- 
ment had disappeared, and the patient presented the 
appearance of perfect health, and was able to resume 
her ordinary avocations, although the valvular disease, 
of course, remained unchanged. 

Such a result as that which we have been considering 
is often distinctly traceable to a ])rimary defect existing 
in the blood — the consequence of mal -assimilation of 
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the food taken into the stomach^which, instead of 
stimnlating the liver to healthy action, operates on it 
more or less aa a poison. To the conseqnent congested 
condition of the liver, the fibrinoiil disease affecting 
this organ niay often be referred. 

The opinion that enlargement of the liver is usually 
found to co-exist with disease of the heart, is generally 
entertained hy pathologists : and it is also held that 
the enlai^enient is due to gravitation of blood, from 
the incapacity of the heart to transmit this fluid 
through its cavities, and that hence may be explained 
the plethora that takes place in the portal circulalion. 

It must be admitted that when the heart has bermne 
diseased; the ascent of the blood through the vena cava 
to the right auricle will be impeded, and that regurgi- 
tation will take place by reason of mechanical defect 
in the engine of propulsion. The wave will then 
return upon the liver, and will occasion pressure on it, 
as well as upon the kidneys and a general abdominal 
plethora. 8uch results as these, however, would not 
occur if no disease or mechanical defect were existing 
in the heart. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance to recognise 
any enlargement, or tendency to enlargement, of the 
liver at the earliest possible time, if we wish to prevent 
the development of concurrent disease ot the heart. 
Especially in the ease of persons who have overtaxed 
this or^n at any previous time of life, whose habits of 
living are favourable to structural change, or who 
exhibit evidence of possessing a relaxed or flabby 
muscular fibre. The usual method of seeking hepatic 
enlargement by examination, in the semi -recumbent 
posture, is not the most favourable for a correct 
diagnosis. As I have already stated, the patient should 
be made to slnnd upright, and any increase in the 
volume of the liver can then be readily ascertained by 
palpation and percussion. 

The results that follow from over taxation of the 
muscular and valvular structure of the heart will be 
presently referred to in the consideration of gymnastic 
exercises ; but as we are not in possession of any 
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itatistics to show the excess of mortality thence arisinj^, 
every iustance bearing on the conseqiieDCes of snch 
injurious practices must be considered of value. If 
those gentlemen who huve been engaged in buat-racing 
were canva.ssed as to their own health, and that uf 
their coadjutors, after relinquishing the exercise, and 
as to what had been the rate of early mortality among 
them, it is greatly to be feared that in no instance 
would it be found that the whole of any boat's crew 
had escaped in after-life the consequenceH of this 
excessive exercise. 

A friend of mine who is physician to a life insurance 
ofhce, informed me that some years ago a gentleman 
who wished to insure presented himself to him for 
medical examination. Upon inquiry into his famil? 
history the proposed insurer made this statement. 
"My father died comparatively young, of disease of 
the heart, brought on by excessive rowing. He was 
stroke-oar in an Oxford crew of eight, all of whom are 
dead. Six of that crew died of heart disease, and two 
of them from sti-angnlated hernia. My father extorted 
a solemn promise from me and my brothers thfit we 
would never under any circumstances row in a boat, 
and this promise we have all adhered to," It ift 
probable that this may be an extreme instance of SB 
excessive amount of mortality occasioned by rowing r 
but if only one, instead of the whole eight, of the boat's 
crew had died from the injurious effects of their violeot 
exercise (so far as rachig is concerned,) it would 
furnish a striking example of the risk which is ma l)y 
young and immature men, who devote themselves to 
such a dangerous amusement. 

The habit of smoking, when indulged in to excess, is 
a more frequent cause of heart disease than is commonly 
snspected ; more especially in persons of gouty diathe- 
sis, or in whom the heart has been undidy taxed at any 
former period. The tendency of all sedatives is to 
lower the action of the heart, and to diminish the force 
of the circulation. It is therefore not difficult to com- 
prehend how tobacco, when smoked immoderately) 
operates upon the centre of the circulation, and on tf 
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IS, muscular, and glandular systenis. A man 
whose blood and tiasues are charged -with an undue 
proportion of the elements which constitute the gouty 
diathesis, needs all the assistance of the various 
'iunctiona pertaining to those systems to free his 
■ oi^anism from materials prejudicial to its welfare : 
instead of being able with impunity to depress his 
various powers by the continuous use of a sedative 
agent. The more healthy the blood, the lees probability 
is there of the heart undergoing a process of muscular 
degeneration, or other disease, or becoming the seat of 
.atheromatous deposit. Nor is it unfrequent to meet 
■with instances of atheromatous deposit in arteries 
removed from the heart, more especially in those of the 
■eye, the rupture of which may occasion permanent loss 
of vision. 

Very recently a painful and ultimately fatal case, 
■corroborative of the above observation, occurred in the 
person of au old friend of mine, whom thirty years ago 
I had vainly warned against his over-indulgence in 
Bmokiug. He was subject to occasional attacks of gout, 
lint never of a severe form. He continued his practice 
e smoking throughout the wliole of this 
period; he had the aspect of a strong man, but was not so, 
faia pulse being invariably feeble, and his tongue flabby 
end of a relaxed muscular fibre. After a fit of sneezing 
ie suddenly lost the sight of his left eye. There was no 
morbid appearance discoverable externally, but the 
'Ophthalmoscope revealed the rupture of a minute vessel. 
Twelve months after the loss of his sight he caught a 
-Cold, which was followed by nummular bronchitis. 
He would not eonhne himself to his bed, and in vralking 
'from his bed-room into an adjoining sitting-room he 
staggered, threw himself into an arm chair, and expired. 
jA. post mortem examination discovered, not only 
inuseular degeneration of the fibres of the heart, but also 
ifttheromatous valvular deposit. 

It would be impossible to render a faithful descrip- 
tion of a disease like gout, which is in the strictest sense 
of the word constitutional, without a full considera- 
tion also of the direct physiological and pathological 
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influences exert-iaeil hy the liver in the production of 
the malady. 

Not only isthisorgan the laiTjest. secreting gland in the 
body, hilt the tlitferent functions of chyilflcation, 
sanguification, respiration, and elimination, are alt 
more or leas intimately connected with it. The 
defective performance of any one of these processes, 
more especially the last, is perhaps, the most fertile 
source of gout, as it is of nmneroos other diseases. 

We have every reason to believe that the liver is the 
organ which assimilates those substances which have 
been absorbed from the intestines ; and, if this be so, 
it is less difficult to comprehend the nature and amount 
of 'strain that is frequently put upon the organ by the 
excess df nitrogenous and albuminous elements which 
are forced upon it at times when the primary processes 
of digestion have been incomplete, either from deficient 
gastric power, or from the introduction into the stomach 
of too much food, or from that food being of an unsuit^ 
able description. The knowledge that uric acid is 
amongst the various chemical elements which have 
been discovered in the liver, may also be regarded as 
throwing light upon the gouty diathesis ; since one of 
the salts of this acid, urate of soda, is the predOini- 
nating chemical agent discoverable in gout, and with it 
the blood and tissues are more or less charged. 

Notwithstanding the amount of research that has 
been devoted to investigation of the various chemical 
operations performed by the liver, in the hope that the 
elucidation of those processes would throw light upon 
the physiology and pathology of the organ, it must he 
admitted that it is frequently most difficult, even in the 
present day, to detect the period at which deranged 
function of the liver is succeeded hy organic changes. 
The difflculty is in some measure due to the peculiar 
anatomical structure and position of the organ, by which 
it is enabled to expand and enlarge without occasioning 
pain, anil without interfering in any marked degree 
*ith the functions of neighbouring organs. In ancient 
medical literaturethe influenct! of the liver in producing 
disease Will be found occupying a place of distinguished 
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, but within the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
it may be asked whether this influence has not been 
.under-estimated ? and whether we have not too residily 
yielded to the fascination connected with the study of 
kidney disease, by the aid which the microscope and 
chemical agents have afforded as V Tt may also be 
asked whetherthe positive knowledge obtained hy these 
means has not induced us to disregard mnch useful and 
valuable information, more or leas of a hypothetical 
kind, connected with the liver, owing to our not being 
in possession of equivalent means for the detection of 
changes in the products of its action 't The most im- 
portant of the known functions of the liver in the 
secretion of bile. The passage of thisfluid into the bowels 
is Nature's means of relieving the system of fiecal and 
effete materials which would he prejudicial to it if 
retained ; and when from any cause the secretion, or 
its flow, is interrupted, a congestion or plethora of some 
kind is almost certain to ensue. The kidneys wilt in- 
deed diminish the danger consequent upon the cessation 
of healthy action of the liver by relieving any existing 
.■vascular plethora by diuresis ; but, as I have before 
stated, this operation cannot he regarded otherwise than 
,a8 detrimenlnl to the structural integrity of these deli- 
cate organs. Dr. Frerichs, page 101, in his work on 
Disease of the Liver, in the article on Jaundice, alludes 
to the injury that is done to the kidneys when there is 
of bile pigment in the blood, and shows that 
their texture is essentially injured thereby. He says, 
in the more intense ami persistent forms of this disease 
title structural changes are most considerable, and where 
the deposit of pigment is most intense, uriniferous tubes 
Miiay be observed, distended vrith a coal-black, hard, 
brittle mass, which, like the material of black gall- 
stones, is either dissolved in caustic potash slowly and 
.incompletely, or is quite insoluble." It might be 
"magined, when the kidneys have been for an indefinite 
ime called upon to eliminate from the blood a material 
mf this description, as well as other solids and salts 
inimical to their structure, that their excreting function 
must become impaired, and that the foundation of 
must be laid. 
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It (loubtWss has <Kx'iirred to many writers on gout, 
that ao large a gland as the liver must in some manner 
or other exercise an influence in the prodnction of this 
disease, but, probably feeling the difficulty of explaining 
how this eunld arisw, they have not ventured to grapple 
with the subject, and have preferred to ennnciate their 
theories of the cause of gout without tatciug the liver 
into their consideration. The endeavour to show tliat 
gont ifl partly or mainly owing to defective hepatic 
action, and that this is oue of the chief causes in 
creating or developing the disease, must at present rest 
more on negative than positive evidence ; since onr 
knowledge of the chemical and physiological part per- 
formed by the organ, and of the control it exercises over 
the various processes of chylification, sanguification, 
and elimination, is still extremely limited. Until these 
important functions or actions are explained by the 
aid of chemical investigation, or other means, we are 
not in a position to assert that any of them when 
defective is a cauaa marhi. 

Many circumstances combine to explain why it is 30 
difficult to arrive at a correct understanding of the 
physiological and pathological errors connected with 
the liver : and reference to the works of those writers 
who have devoted themselves to this obscure subject, 
will show ufi the numerous causes of the imperfection 
of our present knowledge. Dr. Budd, in his excellent 
w^ork on Diseases of the Liver, mentions several ; 
amongst them are the colour and texture of the liver, 
which he says, "makes it difficult t(» detect and define 
in the dead body the various effects of disease, unless 
it has gone on to disorganization or change of structure. 
In the lung we can at once distinguish, from the spongy 
nature of ita texture, the changes disease has produced, 
and connect them with the symptoms observed during 
life; but in organs naturally solid, and also nearly of 
the colour of blood, such as the liver and kidney, these 
changes and especially the traces of the various kinds 
of congestion and inflammation, are far less obvio ua M | 
detect and discriminate." 
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"In the case of the kidney, the impediment which 
these conditions offer to the morbid anatomist is well 
illustrated by the fact, that a disease so common and so 
fatal as grannlar degeneration of this organ, and 
signalised during life by such marked symptoms as 
^neral dropsy and aibnminoua urine, has been left to 
immortalize the name of a living physician." 

This was written in 1852, during the lifetime of the 
late Dr. Bright. 

Dr. Budd points out how much easier it is to diagnose 
disease when the lungs and heart are affected, than it is 
■when the liver la the organ implicated. Of the former 
he says, " when the lungs are the seat of disease, we may 
discover by the sense of hearing whether any portion of 
them near the surface contains the natural quantity of 
air, or whether this, in whole or in part, is displaced by 
some denser matter; whether the surface of the plenra 
is roughened by fibrin, or its sac distend.ed by fluid ; 
whether the bronchial tubes are free, or more or less 
choked by secretion ; and when the heart is affected, 
we may not only trace its outline and estimate the 
Btrengthof its ventricles, but, by thesame sense, penetrate 
itB interior, and ascertain the condition of its valves. 
The whole physical structure of the organ is, as it were, 
laid open to us." 

We have it in our power, as Dr. Budd observes, " to 
explore the liver by touch and by percussion, but we 
cannot by these means of investigation, penetrate its 
surface, and discover changes in its consistence and tex- 
ture. They only enable us, in some cases, to trace its 
ontline, to discover any striking inequalities of its 
surface, and to form a tolerable estimate of its bulk. 
This, indeed, is valuable information, and more than we 
ean leam of the kidneys by similar means. But in 
investigating the diseases of the latter organs we 
have the more than equivalent advantage, that day by 
day we can measure the quantity, and ascertain the 
composition, of the urine secreted ; that is, we can tell 
precisely the manner in which their functions are per- 
formed. The secretions of the liver, on the contrary, 
cannot be collected and analysed dnring the life of the 
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patient ; and, indeed, until latelj- they could scarcely 
be iiDiilytieil at all, as th>^ most celebrated chemists 
were not t^ven agreed as to what are the normal consti- 
taents of bile." 

Dr. Bndd conclndeB his enumeration of these difficul- 
ties by remarking, "Thus, to detect and distinguish the 
diseases of the liver, practitioners had little more than 
the signs of functional disturbance — signs, in all (rases, 
of doubtful import, and here, if we may except that of 
jaundice, more than commonly obscure and equivocal. 
We cannot, then, feel surprised that our knowledge of 
these diseases should be more impei'fect, our diagnosis 
of them less sure, aud our treatment consequently more 
tentative and empirical, than of the diseases of any other 
oilman of equal importance," 

More recently, however, two of tlie impediments to 
the study of diseases of the liver have been in some 
degree removed. By the researches of chemists, we have 
obtained more precise knowledge of the composition and 
uses of bile ; and by the labours of Kiernan and Bowman 
in this country, and of Miiller and Henle in Germany, 
we have been taught the intimate structure of the 
organ ; so that now, by the naked eye or the microscope, 
we can distinguish the various morbid changes of its 
texture. 

In the liver as in other organs, whetherin animals or 
in plants, all true secretion is effected by the agency of 
Cfilis ; and "however complete the structure of the 
■ organ, these nucleated cells are its really 
e part." In each secreting organ, the secreting 
BCe a peculiar power lo form, or withdniw from 
1, the secretion i)roper to the part, and whether 
by bursting or dissolving, or by some unknown mode, 
discharge it through the excreting ducts. 

If we take into consideration the large size of the 
liver, it is extremely probable that its functions extend 
far beyond the secretion of a fluid subservient to diges- 
tion. This inference is strengthened by the still greater 
relative size of the liver during foetal life, when tha 
process of digestion has no exiateuce, as well as by the 
comparatively small si/.e of the pancreas, to which recent 
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i^searchea have assigned the important function of dis- 
Bolving the oily and fatty matters of the chyme. It will 
therefore not be unreasonable to suppose that, when 
the liver is diseased or its functions are impaired, 
the morbid influence produced by such conditions mast 
prove most detrimental to the system, and tend to the 
creation of other diseases, and to the aggravation of 
those already present. And it is this view that renders 
: especially desirous of ascertaining to what 
extent hepatic derangement may be considered in- 
strumental in the production of gout ; as it is rare to 
find a person who is sufferiug from this disease, in 
whom more or less derangement of the hepatic function 
has not preceded the attack. 

In a severe fit of gout, attended with much hepatic 
.derangement, the symptoms are generally so well 
mai'ked that there ia no ditRculty in recognising tliem ; 
and, notwithstanding their value as diagnostic signs, 
indicating the treatment required to subdue the malady, 
they prove for a time a serious addition to the sufferings 
of die patient. 

In such instances there is every reason to infer that 
tiie liver has for some time been more or less congested, 
and judging from the quantity of bile frequently 
rejected from the stomach, the gall bladder has been 
a similar condition, the bile by its intense bitterness 
.Meming to have undergone a process of concentration. 
The vomiting that takes place under these circumstances 
:dependa upon bile passing into the stomach instead of 
,purauing its natural coui-se into the intestines, and a 
feeling of emesis is created, followed by sickness, to 
relieve the stomach of a foreign and repulsive material. 
When an attack of bilious vomiting is restrained 
within proper limits, and aided by diluents that assist 
^e discharge of the bile, a mechanical relief is 
afforded to the liver and gall-bladder, by the pressure 
the diaphragm and abdominal muscles ; the process 
laring some resemblance to sijueezingthe water out of 
ft sponge. 

In individuals of ordinary strength of constitution an 
attack of vomiting of tliis nature is often a salutary 
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process j but iu ihwse wliose constitutions have become 
impaired by frecjutiit attacks of goat-, or other caases, it 
will not be advisiible to leave them to the unassisted 
efforts of nature, as the vomiting nmet be restrained 
Tather than eaeoumKed, recourse being had to those 
remedies which will relieve the congestion of the liver 
and gall-bladder, and thus save the strength of the 
patient. 

Although the sj-niptoms that indicate the invasion of 
serious disease of the liver, whether it be fibrinoid 
disease, cirrhosis, acholia, or any other, may at firel 
sight appear obscure ; yet they are not really so, for 
there is scarcely any appreciable difference between 
them, and the symptoms indicative of simple fnnetional 
derangement of the organ. The only difference is in 
the length of time that the symptoms have continued 
without being relieved or controlled, until oi^anic 
disease has at length become eatahlished ; and it is by 
the neglect of primary functional derangement that tlw 
foundation of an incurable malady is most frequently 
laid. 

One of the numerous causes which serve to explain 
why the organic disease of the liver that is succeeded 
by disease of the kiilneys is so frequent in the ])re8eat 
day, is that an impaired digestive function affects Ite 
liver and produces nausea, for the relief of whidi 
recourse is too often had to some alcohlio stimnlftnt. 
Unfortunately this practise favours a return of the 
symptom, so that resort is again had to the temporary 
remedy, until its nse becomes an established habi^ 
leading first to impairment of the function of the liver, 
and ultimately to disorganization of its structure. 

The symptoms indicative of hepatic functaal de- 
rangement are headache, dimness of vision, spectni, 
muBCEB volitantes, yellowness of the conjunctiva, 
sometimes singing in the ears, occasional giddiness, and 
more or less mental despondency ; a hard, dry cough, 
accompanied — chiefly in the morning — with grey spula, 
sometimes in translucent, pearl-shaped masses, at other 
times diffused more copiously in dirty-coloured mucas. 
There is often a dryiit'^M or clamminess and bad taste in 
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the mouth in the morning, the tongue is mure or less 
covered with a brown or yellow fur, and if there lie 
much debility the edges of the tongue will be indented. 
The breath is sometimes offensive, at others it has an 
earthy smell. There is often nausea or sickness, 
commonly of a morning ; the patient " heaves " but 
ejects nothing. Sometimes there is pain under the 
right or left shoulder blade. The appetite ia often 
Tariable and capricious, frequently requiring the aid of 
fitimulanta to provoke it. There is always more or less 
tendency to constipation, and unusual susceptibility to 
changes uf temperature. 

There are many other symptoms, but these are 
sufBciently marked to aid ua in diagnosis. Many of 
them may be present without enlargement : and this 
important point should always be determined by the 
examination already described. A review of the 
ordinary symptoms that precede an attack of gout will 
liBhow how strikingly they resemble those produced by 
|a congested state of liver. They are constipation, des- 
pondency, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, and an 
occasional rigor, with many others which it is unneces- 
sary to record. When medicine has been administered 
to stimulate the liver and produce a flow of bile from 
the gall-bladder, the majority of these symptoms dia- 
-appear, and if gout is present the excessive violence of 
the pain is mitigated. The bowels by this means are 
.made the channels from whence the system is freed 
irom a portion of that excess of urea or its compounds 
■with which the blood of a gouty person ia loaded ; and 
the kidneys experience a corresponding relief from the 
Oppression occasioned by the same impurity. 

It is not by any means unusual to hear the remark 
that gouty individuals escape many diseases from which 
those who are not gouty suffer, and to a certain extent 
'this is true ; but the actual diseases of the gouty are, it 
must be confessed, sufficiently severe to divest the mind 
of any solace which might otherwise be obtained from 
this popular opinion. The immunity of gouty persona, 
as far as it is real, may be attributed to two chief 
causes, the first of wliich in the occasional imperative 
l2 
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necessity they are under to resort to medic-mes of a 
depnrative kimi: which experience has lang^ht as are 
most snitable to relieve the blood and tissues of those 
morbid materials which occasion disease. The second 
is the temporary restriction in diet which they are com- 
pelled to observe so lon^ as the paroxysm lasts. This 
forced abstinence favours the oxidation and decarbona- 
tion of noxious elements: which, if permitted to remain 
in the system, would eventually prove the source of 
various maladies. 

It will have been seen from preceding observations 
that I regard tlie action of the kidneys, in the produc- 
tion of gout, as chiefly secondary to changes which have 
taken place elsewhere. But this action, ■when it is 
called into being, becomes one of high importance, and 
adds greatly to the danger of the patient, and to the 
probalDility that he will at no distant date sink under 
his malady. It signifies that another outlet of escape 
for morbid products has been either closed or narrowed; 
and the organs implicated are less easily relieved, and 
more speedily modified in structure than the liver. Not 
only is the defective action of the second great safety- 
valve of the body a source in itself of increased risk, but 
the kidneys are apt to become the seat of quasi indS' 
pendent maladies of a painful and dangerous nature. 
The arrest of lithates or oxalate of lime in their 
substance may occasion the formation of calcnli, whiti 
may either remain in the kidney, or pass into and 1» 
impacted in the ureter, producing dilatation, infiam^ 
niation or abscess ; or they may descend into th« 
bladder, and form the nucleus of concretions which 
render the life of the sufferer an almost insupportable 
burden, and from which snrgery, if the great emuius- 
tories are seriously diseased, has but small chance ot 
being able effectually to relieve him. Renal disease, 
however, is not in itself a canae of gout, but is one of 
its conseijneuees, and a cause of its aggravation. 

If we turn now to a consideration of the way in which 
the digestion becomes impaired, and in which the liver 
and the heart become embarrassed in their respective 
functions, we shall find that the first stone of the morbid 
edifice we are considering is generally laid by the habits 
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of life of the sufferer. ExtehsmaiiT deacriptionof food, 
"whether aniinal, ttlbiiminouM, or vegetable, which the 
stomach is unable properly to digebt, is the primary 
cause of the formation of gouty Wood that la to sa\, 
the binod resulting from imperfect digestion is of an 
impure kind. 

The consequences that eii'fue from the foimation and 
transmission of such a fluid thnmshout the ho<i^ have 
been already noticed; and thej will be more or lest, 
femarkable in different organs, accuidin^ly aii one or 
other of them is rendered weakly, either by the eftect 
of inheritance, or by long-contmued errors on the part 
of the owner. An undue use of stimulants, defiLient 
exercise, and in fact everything that dimmi'^hes the 
nervous power of the system, by operatmg injuriously 
on the digestive function of the stomach, fi\our-. the 
production of gout; and, in those whose predcLe-^^nrs 
Slave been suffering from this complaint, the disease will 
show itself at an earlier period of life than in those who 
}iave been the authors of their own sufferings, the 
iBrchitects of their own maladies. 

The solid parts of the body, the muscles, tendons, 
ligaments, etc., when nourished by the faulty blood 
which is the result of imperfect digestion, are all 
injnrionslj' affected; and consequently those agents 

f locomotion, upon the due employment of which the 
Ihealthy machinery of the body bo much depends, become 
impaired in their activity, their tension and elasticity is 
diminished, and the exercise that formerly was attended 
with pleasure, ia now invariably accompanied with more 
iw less pain and discomfort. It requires a strong effort 
pf the will for a patient predisposed to gout to maintain 
B sustained amount of exercise, as the chief muscle in 
ttie body, the heart, has participated with the others 

X the general loss of vigour and integrity; and, when 
exercise is resorted to, gives evidence of the impairment 
of its function by the rapidity with which it beats. It 
"hns endeavours to compensate for the loss of its original 
tower to propel the blood vigorously throughout the 
Kidy. 
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The (liiiphrattiiiat ie iiiutii(.-li-, so essential Itt perfect 
respiraiion, will at tlii' Bame time become enfeebled, and 
hence more or leas oppression of the breathing occurs, 
and the individual is rendered incapable of completely 
inflating his lungs, his breathing being performed by 
short rapid gasps, instead of by the broad and deep 
inspirations that were fonnerly possible. The dis- 
comfort then arising from exercise is tie main cause 
why persons thus affected refuse to encounter it : and, 
instead of persevering to conquer their difBcnlty, they 
resign themselves to all the evil consequences that as 
commonlj- ensue from relinquishing the practice. A 
person of strong brain and will may have sufficient self- 
comraanil to fight against the undermining inlliifiifi^ "( 
a growing love of ease: and he will, in time. n'-is[;ilili-li 
a more healthy lone of Kvstcm: but the gn-iii iiiiijnriiy 
of patients will be prone to succumb to tlio ni'irbiil 
inflnences operating in the system, and to allow the 
consequences arising from them still further to detract 
from the comfort of the remaining period of life. It is 
not difficult to comprehend why this should be so, when 
we reflect upon what it is that the motive power and will 
of the brain depends. The brain, like other glandular 
structures (though differing from them in one essential 
particular, the function of secretion), depends for its 
integrity on a supply of healthy blood; and, in propor- 
tion to its original strength, it will he more or less 
affected by the character of the fluid that nourishes it 
and enables it to perform its duties. 

If blood which contains the gouty elements iu excess 
is the menstruum supplying the brain, unless this organ 
is sufficiently strong to withstand the noxious influence 
thns brought to bear upon it, we can readily uuderatand 
how the will may become feeble, the mind vacillating, 
and existence itself a burden. Of all the remedies for 
the prevention and cure of gout, next to judicious 
abstinence, there is none equal to exercise, and yet, for 
the reasons above assigned, there is none to which 
patients are so unwilling to resort, or in which they aw 
so unlikely to persevere. From the nature of tteir 
occupation the majority nf men look upon exercise as 



H waste of time. They condone thoir offence against 
nature's law by resorting to ineilicine as a counter- 
acting agent of their delinquency : and excuse them- 
selvea morally by assigning as a reason the extra 
attention they are able to give to their avocations when 
exercise has been abandoned. 

Those who have foi- a long time relinyuished the 
practice of active bodily exertion, will naturally feel a 
great disinclination to return to it. They are perhaps 
not conscious of the cause of their dislike; but the 
dislike itself is none the leas on that account. When a 
man has been long in the habit of depending upon other 
locomotives than his own limbs for conveying him from 
place to place he has allowed his mnscles to " lie fal- 
low," HO to speak ; and any unusual exertion of them 
occasions sensations of uneasiness and fatigue which 
operate as hindrances in the business to which he may 
have to attend, and render him unwilling to repeat the 
experiment, unless induced to do so by the occasional 
temptation of some favourite sport, such as shooting, 
fishing, or hunting. At a certain period of life more- 
over, there is usually an increase of bodily weight from 
the deposition of fat, while, at the same time, the 
Biuscles have rather diminished than increased in 
volume. They have still to bear the load of this ad- 
ditional incumbrance, and hence the individual is 
less than ever disposetl to mate efforts tliat are 
ftttended with constantly increasing fatigue. The liabit 
of abandoning exercise becomes confinned, and morbid 
■results become consequent upim this infi'action of 
Nature's law. 

I am acquainted with two gentlemen who are both 
keen sportsmen, and who are both occasicmally great 
aufferera from severe at'.acks of gout. Neither of them 
is ever attacked by the disease during the shooting 
season. They are both large preserverB of game and 
follow their amusement with great ardour. When, 
however, the shooting season closes, they begin to ex- 
perience the effects of a diminished amount of exercise. 
Their habits of life are very moderate, but they make 
no change in them, and, after a few weeks or months. 
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thej- become low spiriled, bilious, and show all tlic 
Bymptoms indicative of an impure condition of blood, 
after which they are seized with a fit of goul. The 
feai" of the malady is not a siiffleiently strong induce- 
ment to make them take the amount of exerciae neces- 
sary to keep them in health during the intervals between 
the shooting seasons. 

Some years ago 1 knew a family of five brothers, 
whose parents had both died of gout. Four of these 
gentlemen died of the same disease, or of diseases 
connected with the gouty constitution. They indulged 
much in the pleasures of the table, and took but little 
exercise excepting in carriages. They were all remark- 
ably fine men, yet none of them reached the age of 
seventy. The fifth, from circumstances, was compelled 
to put down his carriage when he was sixty years old, 
and being naturallj- a strong hearty man he took to 
walking, performing from six to eight miles every day, 
When he commenced this practice he w^eighed sixteen 
stone, but he anon reduced himself: and he pursued the 
pedestrian system until he reached his eighty-seventh 
year. At that age he caught a severe cold in conse- 
qnence of his own indiscretion, and it ended in an 
attack of acute bronchitis, for which he would not send 
for a medical man until it was too late, and from which 
he consequently died. This was the (jnly one of the five 
brothers who never had a tit of gout. He also differed 
from the others in the plain manner in which he had 
lived; choosing always to eat the simplest food, and 
never indulging in any of the refinements of cookery. 

Sir William Temple, in his essay on gout, alludes to 
the value and importance of exercise as a remedy, not 
only to prevent gout, but to cure it. In referring to 
the case of the Hhyrigrave who was killed befor'e Maes- 
tricht, in the year l(i7(i, he states: — "he used no other 
method or remedy than, upon the first fit he felt, to go 
out immediately and walk, whafevor the weather was, 
and as long as he was able 1 1 stand, and pressing still 
most on the foot tiiat threateufil him: when he camfr 
home he went toa warm bed, and was rubbed ve 
and chiefly on the part where the pain began." 
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Sir Wiliiam Temple also records the case of " old 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, who laughed at the gout ; 
though he had been several times attacked, it never 
gave him care or trouble. " 

Dr. Gairdner mentions an instance of "an old gentle- 
man now in his eighty-fifth year, who has much of 
the vivacity and cheerfulnesa of youth with painful 
^ut in the foot. It is vain to recommend to him cure 
or remedies. His answer to Jiis physician and his 
family is the same, ' I'll walk it off.' And truly he does 
walk it oif. He often quaintly remarks to hia friends, 
*Go to bed with the gout and it will surely go to bed 
with you, and he mighty bad company.' " 

The late Mr, Pennington was a frequent sufferer for 
many years previous to hia death, at eighty-five, from 
severe attacks of gout. He never, however, relinquished 
his daily practice of walking in the thinnest of shoes, 
or when the weather was as inclement as it could be, 
when the gont was in his feet; when it attacked his 
knees he invariably I'esorted to the cuppei-, and lost a 
moderate amount of hlond. He never laid up on account 
of the malady. 

A gentleman living in Leicestershire, who inherits 
gout on both sides, occasionally suffers the most intense 
agony when it seizes the dense fascia at the back of bis 
neck. He gives way to the disease when it attacks his 
exti-emities and nurses his gouty toe ; but when his 
neck is affected the agony is so great that he cannot 
remain still, and an instinctive feeling prompted him, 
on his first attack of the kind to rush out of his house 
and take a long and violent walk, putting on two great 
coats to induce copious perspiration. After a sharp walk 
of three miles from his house and back, he found he had 
obtained entire relief from the pain, and since then he 
'has always resorted to the same remedy, and with a 
Bimilar satisfactory result. 

I could mention many other instances of the effects 

exercise in quickly overcoming govt when the 

patient has had sufficient determination to resort to the 

practice. It must be confessed that to do so recjuires 

the exercise of a strong will, and this endowment 
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is not very common among the sufferers from gtnU; 
especially when the disease has been occasioned l)y an 
indolent and indulgent mode of life. Enough, how- 
ever, has been recorded to snggeat to those ■who may 
be so unfortunate as to experience a first attack nf the 
disease, the inquiry whether it would not be more to 
their future interests to relieve the system of their 
insidious enemy by the natural remedy of exercise, 
rather than to favour its recurrence by the use of 
remedies which, if not jndicioasly selected and em- 
ployed, will almost invite a return of the malady. 

80 long aa individuals continue to take the exercise 
to which they have been accustomed, whether it be 
walking or ridiii;; mi hor-ieback.they may with impnnity 
indulge in iln- iijn-ii(ii]ilinn of aliheral amount of food: 
but when I'xn .isr i- -I iriiiiiisbed or abandoned, and their 
previous ai)p(iiti' ci'dnuns, injurious consequences will 
most probably follow within a longer or shorter period. 
This is by no means an uncommon occuiTence, nor is it 
difficult of explanation; for the stomach, having been 
accustomed to receive a large amount of food, has 
attained a capacity equal to its reception, and a feeling 
of vacuity or emptiness is felt unless the viscus is duly 
distended. Hence the inducement to take more food 
than is required; and the result is the imperfect 
oxidation and decarbonation of the excess of nutri- 
ment. Either the body becomes obese, or an unnatural 
vascular plethora occui"s. In either case the pi-oduction 
of gout is favoured, but it is a more frequent result in 
the hitter than in the former class of cases: and when 
gont is not generated, as the result of the altered 
habits, other diseases will arise which may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the ingestion of too large a quantity of 
nutriment. 

History will supply us with numerous illustrations, 
in the biographies of eminent men, of the ill effects 
that accrue from the abandonment of physical and 
mental activity; and such instances will usually be 
furnished by the lives of those who were remarkable, 
in youth and early middle age, for their energy and 
activity, but who, when the necessity for exertion had 



p^sed away, yielded tliemsplves to the luxury anil f asf 
of an almost passive state of existence, and were either 
regardless, or more probably ignorant, of the conae- 
qnenees that wonJd be entailed on them frniii such a 
change of habit. We shall also find examples of an 
opposite character, and of these, there is none more 
Striking than that afforded by our late illoatrious " Iron 
Bnke," who continued from his prime, when his active 
labours ceased, to the end of his long life, to resist the 
seductions of the chiire fiir nifiitf, and who thus pre- 
served both his physical and mental energy. It is 
well known that he w-mJil ride on horseback, when 
from the weakness of hip limbs he was scarcely able to 
grasp the saddle. 

One of his most celebrated generals, however, 
.afforded a remarkable contrast to his illustrious chief. 
When the Peninsular war terminated he resigned him- 
self to the enjoyments of life, as they are termed ; and 
from being one of the bravest and most active of men, 
he became indolent and nervous, increased largely in 
bulk, and was a sufferer from gout. It is humiliating 
to our natnre to confess the change that time and cir- 
enmstances created in this brave soldier. He was a 
member of a fishing club, but resigned his membership 
at the end of a year. When asked his reason, he, with 
the true ingennousneas which was remarkable in his 
noble character, said, he was afmid of crossing a plank 
over a narrow ditch that led to the stream, lest he 
fihonld fall inl Yet this gallant soldier was the first to 
■assist in closing the gates at Hougomont. Tetnpara 
mutantiir, et nox iitiitdiniir in illin. 

The change from a naturally active to an unnaturally 
sedentary life, which is so apt to creep almost nncon- 
Tsciously over the man of middle age, is often preceded 
by a change of a more sudden and violent character. 
The devotion to "athletic sports," which has of late 
years been so marked a feature of aggregations of boys 
'and young men, calls upon numbers of them to force 
ihe general muscular system and the heart into a de- 
velopment which is not oulj- premature and excessive, 
but actually abnormal as compared with the total power 
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inside his chest. Best reoiuves this sensation, but the 
important question remains, ie this violent and sustained 
action of an unseen organ, attended witU no prejudicial 
consequences? or, because no immediate result follows 
the violent exercise, are we to eonelude that the structure 
of the heart remains uninjured? 1 unhesitatingly 
answer, No. It is from the increased siise and develop- 
ment of the heart that the real dangers of undue 
muscular efforts arise. So long as the exercises are 
continued, the increase of the volume of the heart, 
which results from the greater demand upon it for the 
transmission of blood throughout the system, does not 
imply any derangenieut of structure; and so long as the 
muscular tisanes of this organ are duly nourished, not- 
withstanding the increase of its muscular fibres, it 
performs its function with due iutegrity. There are, 
indeed, exceptions to this rule; and in persons who 
labour under any structui-ai weakness of the lungs, it is 
not uncommon to find some pulmonary vessel giving 
way under the increased force with which the blood is 
propelled by the heart. The rupture may be confined to 
a small vessel, and the month may he "only tilled with 
blood;" or it may occur in one of greater size, and may 
produce a copious hsemorrhage. I have known several 
persona who have eKperieQce<l each of these conditions, 
and in whom impaired health was due entirely to 

Simple rnpture of a. blood vessel, however, would not 
be sufficient to account for the broken health and 
premature old age which I have frequently seen in 
persons (some of whom indeed, had never sustained this 
accident, biit) who have bteu the subjects of excessive 
physical exertion. There must, iu such cases, be some 
continuing cause left in ojjeration, in order to prevent 
the patient from rallying after a possibly trivial loss of 
blood. Such a cause is to be found in the altered 
condition in which the heart is left after the cessation 
of habitual violent exertion. When the stimulus to 
increased action is withdrawn from it, its muscular 
structure will become more or less flaccid and relaxed. 
It would be contrary to all that is known of the physio- 
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logical action of the growth aud decay of muscle, if this 
were not so, althongh the degree and amount of change 
■will varj' in different individuals: in the mmi of lax 
fibre it will be greater, in one of originally fij'm fibre it 
will be less. 

I admire, in common with others, the man who is 
capable of sustaining enormous exertion, and able to 
perform extraordinary feats of strength and agility, but 
t cannot look upon such a man, especially when 
associated with his juniors, as otherwise tlian a dan- 
^rous companion. The danger is, that others who are 
differently constituted may imitate and emulate his 
exertions, at a cost which, to them, may in after-life 
jrove very dear. 

It is not requisite to enter iuto a detailed statement 
of the effects resulting from diminished mechanical 
power of the heart. Kvery organ of the body will suffer 
from a defective blood supjily, as long as the heart 
remains in an enfeebled state. In an extreme ease, such 
as when an individual is compelled to abandon his 
athletic exercises suddenly, and to assume au almost 
sedentary mode of life, the change will probably 
Boon manifest itself upon his constitution. In the case 
of one who is able to follow his own inclinations, it will 
be found that unless he not only takes exercise, but 
exercise in excess of what is required by the generality 
of men, he also will experience defective action of his 
Jieart, stomach, and nervous system. 

The tendency of such derangements in the economy 
.is to terminate either in gout or rheumatism, or in a 
combination of the two. If the individual inherits gout 
. (a phraae which really means the inheritance of a weak 
stomach, in the same way that consumption is favoured 
by the possession of hereditarily weak lunga), it is more 
than probable he will suffer from gout; if, on the 
contrary, he has no such legacy, his disease will, most 
probably, be rheumatic -gout. He will be prone also, in 
subsequent years, to attacks of bronchitis, which may 
or may not be dependent upon the gouty or rheumatic 
condition of his blood. 
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In support of the viewa above expressed, I could cite 
■ immeroua instances of persons whom I have known 
throU!?hont life, and who have suffered from various 
diseases, from early excess of muscular exercise; in 
somt! it has directly contributed to shorten life; in 
others, life is dragged on with a very heavy chain. 
1 will select from my note-book two or three eases in 
illustretiiin. 

A gentleman from his boyhood always had a langaid 
circulation, and suffered from a constipated state of 
bowels. When a lad he was fat and chubby, with no 
great development of muscle. At the age of fifteen 
he took to gymnastic exercises, and persevered with 
them for some years. Duringr that time he said he felt 
himself much better in health, he found that his bowels 
acted well, and it was rarelj' necessary for him to resort 
to medicine for their relief. One of his feats when in 
training, was to row round the Isle of Wight in a day, 
a performance he made light of. When about twenty 
year^ olrl he thought he would like to become a civil 
engineer, and for this purpose he went to (jno of the 
large establishments in the North of England, where he 
remained for three years; but during the whole of that 
time, he complained of never feeling well. He hail left 
off his gymnastics: his bowels returned to their former 
constijiated state, and he was never free fi-om feelings 
of nuifnitf'. He became dissatisfied with the profession 
he had chosen, notwithstanding that he hart displayed 
great aptitude in acquiring a knowledge of the science, 
and resolved to change it, and to enter the church. For 
this purpose he weut to Oxford, and hud resided there 
but a very short time when he died, after a brief illness, 
from typhoid fever. Before he went to Oxford I saw 
him, and found him languid and low-spirited. He had 
quite lost the cheerfulness of disposition that he had 
once possessed, and that was natural to him in his 
earlier life. No organic disease was to be discovered in 
his body, excepting that his heart was large and flabby. 

Another gentleman who possessed a more tense mus- 
cular system than the last, but who was of a highly 
s temperament, became strongly impressed with 
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the value of gj-mnastic exercises, ami diiriuj; the practice 
of them described his health aa being greatly benefited. 
In consequence of circumstances that demanded the full 
employment of his time, he was compelled to relinquish 
these exercises, and he soon fell into a state of great men- 
tal despondency. He suffered much from confined 
howels, and had occasional paroxysms, snch as in a 
female would have been called genuine hysteria. I 
have often seen him in this state, and have eat by his 
"bedside whilst he was causelessly exhibiting the great- 
est grief, and crying like a child. He ultimately 
overcame these nervous seizures by the administration 
of tonics, etc., which donbtless were to some extent 
assisted by the originally considerable power of heart 
that he possessed. To this day, however, although now 
over sixty years of age, he is liable to be excessively 
excited about trivial matters. 

There are other causes besides impaired action of the 
heart that tend to deterioration of health in those wTio 
have at a previous period of their lives pursued to excess 
either gymnastic or other descriptions of exercise, and 
the chief of these is, indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, or the consumption of an amount of food, even 
if of a plain description, equal to what they were accas- 
tomed to take when in the constant habit of active 
exertion. Those who have been accustomed to much 
■ exercise are usually hearty eaters, and they rarely take 
into consideration that, when the habits of their lives 
have been changed, the wants of their bodies must be 
diminished. The same observation applies to the use 
Df fermented drinks and spirituous liquor. Persons who 
disregard prudence in these matters may bring on gout 
without having any hereditary claim to it, and those 
who are descended from gouty parents may exjiect an 
earlier manifestation of the disease. The use of stimn- 
its, however, involves questions so large and important 
,that they require to be weparately considered. 

It is always difficult to determine the amount of 
alcoholic atimnlant really required by any individual. 
We are often so habituated to the use of these agents 
that they appear to become a necessity, and to form as 
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much a portion of our nutrimeut as the bread antl rmMt 
upon which we live. The stomach, as a rule, when it 
has been educated to receive a judicious amoont of 
wine, does not rebel against the daily introduction of a 
moderate quantity, excepting when it becomes oppre«secl 
by improper or by too much food; and then, in gouty 
stomachB more especially, the wine is said to turn sour, 
and to produce heart-burn ami discomfort, A person 
of temperate and prudent habits may thus preserve iii 
the daily use of wine for years, and may continue to 
enjoy excellent health, even though he every now 
and then indulge in a larger quantity than his ordinary 
daily allowance. This practice, however, Is a seductive 
one, aud requires watchfulness in limiting the number 
of such experiments, for no descent is easier than the 
steps that lead from moderation to excess. As men 
advance in life they often find, or think they tind, that 
wine is increasingly grateful to them, and tl^t it 
benefits their constitution; and they avail themselves 
of the saying, which is true enough in some isolat«d 
cases, that it Is "the milk of old age." But experience 
proves that such milk often turns sour, and instead of 
sustaining the vital oi^ans, proves a source of discom- 
fort or disease. 

Many persons will dispute the assertion that wine is 
injurious to them, and will say that they never feel ill 
effects from taking it, even in large quantities; their 
idea of an ill effect being confined to its affecting their 
heads, which they declare it does not do. It would be 
better for some who drink largely, if wine had the 
power of producing the influence on the brain that 
usually follows excess in drinlcing; as this result might 
possibly convince them that the practice would ulti- 
mately prove injurious to them. Persons of this class, 
in whom gout is not an hereditary disease, often become 
the victims of it, anil entail upon themselves and their 
posterity all the miseries consequent upon the malady. 
If excessive indulgences in stimulants and the pleaanres 
of the table do not produce a positive gouty paroxysiu. 
they are not the less sure to occasi on ki ndred maladies of 
an equally serious nature; for no man can persistently 



adopt a coarse of treatment of liiiiiaeif after this 
fashion, without layiug the foundation of some disease 
that will probably lead to the premature decay of his 
mental and physical faculties. Few anch men, if they 
had the po"wer to see into futurity, and to forecast the 
careers of the chihlren they have been the means of 
hringing into the world, would fail to shudder at the 
miseries they had entailed on themselves and their 
posterity. 

It may be assumed, from the almost universal custom 
of having recourse to stimulants of one kind or another, 
that such stLmulants are more or less a necessity of 
mankind: and it is found that those who indulge in 
themcannotorwillnotwillingly relinquish the practice. 
Whatever be the stimulant that is taken, provided it be 
taken in moderation, the consumer will not injure 
himself. Herein, however, lies the difficulty. A man 
may have undergone an nnusual amount of mental or 
bodily fatigue, after which he feels languor and list- 
lesBuess, his circulation is slow and enfeebled, and his 
work has told both upon his heart and brain. He then 
has recourse to some stimalating beverage, and, if he 
has not previously over-indulged, it operates upon him 
like magic; his heart obeys the impulse communicated 
to it through the nervous system, his brain receives a 
larger supply of blood, and the sensations of languor 
and listlessness speedily vanish. This is the usual effect 
of stimulating beverages, and they deservedly rank 
high as most valuable medicines, perhaps the only light 
in which they should philosophically and scientifically 
be regarded. But what is our ordinary custom? We 
admit the value of stimulants in an example like the 
above, and yet we daily indulge in the same description 
of medication. We have taught our stomachs to 
depend upon the aid of a stimulant to assist it in its 
daily task of digestion, and our hearts are aided to carry 
on the circulation of the blood by the same instmment- 
ality. But it may be asked, and it is a question which 
those who have prudent regard for the future should 
always ask themselves, is it wise to have daily recourse 
to stimulants when no urgent demand exists for them? 
k2 
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We know that habit supersedes nature: but I 
should not the less he attended to. 

There is no doubt thai neglect to put this simple 
question is one of the niost fertile sources of the gouty 
diathesis ; for we know that in tliose nations where 
temperance prevails, gout does not reign. 

When once a man has become habituated to stimn- 
lants and relies upon the effect that they produce, he 
will usually aay that he cannot do without them : and 
many will declare that they would rather run the risk 
of a succession of gouty attacks than abandon the 
practice. They argue, and very naturally, from the 
sensations of temporary relief that they experience ; 
bnt the enquiry naturally suggests itself, Have they 
ever tried to do without stimulants ? Many cases are 
recorded of martyrs to gout who have tried the experi- 
ment without success, as the gout has invaded them 
notwithstanding their abstinence. Such men have 
generally been large consumers of wine, but their casea 
do not become instructive unless we are informed what 
treatment was adopted to compensate them for the loss 
they had sustained, and also what was the amount of 
injury that their hearts had suffered for a long 
continuance of gouty disease. Neither can we tell 
from the record of such cases how much or how little 
the medicines resorted to for the cure of their malady 
may have been instrumental in weakening the heart's 
structure. No medical man who entertained a suspicion 
that his patient's heart was affected, either by disease 
or loss of power, would feel justified in debarring him 
from taking a proper amount of stimulant. The failure 
of a beneficial result from abstinence has doubtlras 
often arisen from neglect in selecting suitable cases for 
the experiment; and men are only too ready to refer to 
the instances of such failure, and to use them as argu- 
ments for declining to repeat the trial. 
_ The following case may prove instructive as to the 
lengths to which we may proceed in advising a change 
of habit in a person who has for a long period been a 
sufferer from gnut, in whom there exists no organic 
disease, and whose repeated attacks of the malady have 
been dissipated without the &id of colchicuja. 
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I attended Colonel B for the first time when he 

■was seventy years old. He was suffering from an acute 
attack of gout, to which he had been mibject from the 
age of forty. In later years it wa^ rare for him to 
escape a seizure for more than two months at a time, 
and he was constantly on crutches. This gentleman liad 
indulged during the whole of his life in the pleasures 
of the fiahle ; he was celebrated as being the Amphitryon 
of London dinner-givers. He had neveratinted himself 
■in wine" excepting when suffering from his malady. 
He was a stout man, with a strong full pulse, and his 
heart was perfectly sound. The strength of his pulse 
continued throughout his attack, aa no medicines were 
administered that would have the effect of lowering 
the power of his heart. I was much struck with this 
strength of pulse throughout the w^hole of the colonel's 
illness, and I felt satisfied that he would be benefited 
by relinquishing wine and other stimulants altogether; 
and that by doing so he would, if he did not shake off 
his gouty paroxysms entirely, at least prolong the 
intervals between them. 

On his recovery I proposed that he should do so, and 
he cheerfully assented, remarking, " I would give up 
anything to be freed from my enemy." The colonel 
went from the age of seventy to eighty without ex- 
periencing another attack of gout. Between eighty and 
eighty-two he had two mild attacks, each of which 
lasted only for a few days. The first was in his right 
foot, and the second in his left hand. From this period 
op to ninety he remained entirely free. He then 
resumed the habit of taking "sips" of wine and other 
'Stimulants, and by degrees took these more freely, at 
the same time eating of most dishes thatwere presented 
to him. When iu his ninety-first year, his appetite 
Buddenly failed him, after a day's extra fatigue, and he 
never rallied from the consequent exhaustion. He 
died in the moat perfect calmness, and in full posses- 
Bion of his mental faculties. Towards the close of his 
life he seemed to act as if " death hatl forgotton him," 
and to think that he was free to take any liberties with 
his fitomacli that his ajiiietite suggested. He had been 
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otherwise careful in attending to the maintenance of 
hia health, and the correction of the errors proceeding 
from his indulgence in eating, until the final breaking 
up occurred. When he first gave up taking wine, he 
required some beverage as a substitute, and he generally 
drank a considerable amount of liquid at his meals. 
I recommended lemonade, made with lemon" juice, 
angar, and hot water. This drink he took ior years, 
and never missed or felt the want of a stimulant. 

Somewhat kindred to the questions connected with 
alcoholic drinks, are those that have reference to the 
nae of tobacco: and from observations extending over 
many years, 1 have been irresistibly led to the conclnaion 
that the practice of immoderate smoking, especially 
prior to the perfect maturity of the body, tends to en- 
feeble the coiietitution, to impair the mnscuiar power of 
the heart, to lower the force of the circulation, and to 
occasion a more or less relaxed condition of the muscular 
iibre throughout the body ; effects which are more espe- 
cially to be discerned in those individuals who may be 
described as being originally of a "relaxed habit." 
Such consequences will not surprise us when we look 
dispassionately at the effect produced by the use of so 
powerful an agent as tobacco; for all who have luxu- 
riated in the pleasing practice of smoking will admit 
the soothing and coming inHueuce occasioned by it, 
and that such an influence can proceed from no other 
source than the sedative property pertaining to this 
nicotian herb. 

It is with no desire to follow in the track of those who 
have written in terms of strong objurgation on the evils 
of smoking that I agree with them up to a certain point 
in condemning the habit ; for smoking, like every other 
custom incidental to an advanced period of civilization, 
may be indulged in by the majority of persons, pro- 
vided they are the masters and not the slavea of the 
practice. If the same amount of discretion is exercised 
that, thoughtful individuals employ in the judicious and 
proper use of stimulant-a of the stronger kind, then 
smoking may be regarded in its proper light as a means 
to overcome the excitement of an over-taxed brain or 
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botly, and to famish a stay to tht exhaustion conse- 
quent upon excessive work of the mental or physical 
faculties. My chief object in alluding to the subject 
i to condemn in the strongest terms the practice 
of smoking by youths who have not arrived at 
maturity of growth, and to point out the results that 
flow from it. 

It ig a well-known physiological fact that the circu- 
lation is more rapid (luring the period of growth than 

. when the body is fully formed. This has not escaped 
the attention of poets, who have enlarged upon " the 
blood running riot in youthful veins." It is by the 
greater impulse given by the heart to the transmission 
f blood through the vessels and tissues of the body 
that nature builds up the continuously increasing fabric 
of the human frame. The appetite of a healthy youth 
JB proverbial ; his consumption of food appears out of 

j»ll proportion to what he will eat in after-years. And 
why is this ? It is simply for the purpose of supply- 
tog the heart with that larger amount of blood which 
:at this particular period of growth ia required to make 

M perfect structure. What then will take place if .we 
adopt any course that lessens the power of the heart, or 
diminishes the healthful rapidity of the circnlation 
clnring the moat important period of the growth and 
development of the body ? We have daily before our 
eyes what takes place amongst the lower orders of 
dociety. who are badly fed. clothed, and housed ; living 
as many of them do, from "hand to mouth," in an 
impure atmosphere. In them the power of the heart 
i» at its minimum, their circnlation is consequently 

■feeble, they are stunted iu their growth, and hut too 
often present the appearance in their feature of an ^e 
vrhich they are far fi'om having reached, and which 
they probably may never reach at all. Disease makes 
sad havoc amongst this unfortunate class. They have 
no power within to withstand its ravages ; and their 
pitemal organic structures are prone to congestion from 
the feebleness of the heart's action and from the im- 
perfect distribution of the blood ihrougli them. If this 
be a true picture of what happens tu those individuals, 
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can we feel »»tuniBhe.(l that so many youths who are 
more atl vantage o as ly placed in life shoalrl present 
many of the couBtitutJonal characteristics belonging to 
those who are so far below them, when we consider 
that the former have lowered iheir vital ijowere, the 
action of the lieart es^iecially, by the practice of 
smoking !' 

I have seen numeronB cat^es of youths whose ages 
have been from twelve to twenty, who have suffered 
from estreme debility entirely owing lo this habit. 
Home have suffered from palpitation of the heart, with 
neuralgic pains in this organ, and in the muscles of the 
chest, causing the greatest alarm to their relations ; 
othera from giddiness, loss of appetite, congh, and 
various dyspeptic symptoms. Such youths have become 
stunted in their growth, narrow-cheated, and with 
narrow shoulders, all showing an arrest of the natural 
development of the bodies. Some have so injured 
their mental faculties that their memories have become 
impaired, so that they could learn nothing without the 
strongest effort : and when anything was learned, they 
were incapable of retaining it. Nor will it surprise ns 
that defects like these, unless they are early repaired, 
should lay the foundation for future disease in the most 
important "vital organs, and prove the source of gout, 
rheumatism, and the long list of maladies which 
originate in defective circulation and assimiiation. 

An instance of that rare occurrence, the formation of 
arcus seniliB in a very young person, who was also a 
great smoker, recently came under my observation. 

I had been attending a yonng gentleman, aged twenty, 
for a severe bilious attack. On placing him opposite the 
light to examine his tongue, I observed at the lower 
margin of each cornea a white senii-riiriilnr line, pre- 
senting the ordinary aspect of the wi-iiile fatty arc 
On asking him if he bad ever suffered from palpitation 
of the heart, he assured me that he hail not; nor had ha 
experienced any diificulty in breathing. On mentioning 
this to his mother, she at once contradicted her son's 
evidence by saying, ■' It i^ hardly a month ago that he 
was romjiinfj with his vnungest lister, and nmning 
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ronnrl the dining-rooin t-able with her, when he was 
suddenly seized with such a violent palpitation of his 
heart, that it was all we conld do to keep him from 
fainting." Now, the labours of Mr. Canton have taught 
us to regard the senile arc as a visible instance of fatty 
degeneration of tissue, and as an index that a similar 
change is probably occurring also in organs that are 
concealed from view. Its appearance in advanced life 
is hut a part of natural decay ; but at middle age, and 
aforfiorl in youth, it shows the approach of a subtle 
and insidious enemy, by which the heart ia especially 
■prone to be attacked. A brother of the patient referred 
to, a year older than he, was also much addicted to 
smoking; but was compelled to give it up on account 
of the effect it had upon his heart. It occasioned 
much pain, with palpitation and oppression of the 
breathing; symptons which disappeared when the 
practice of smoking was discontinued. 

I have recently attended a young gentleman aged 
eighteen, in a severe attack of scarlet fever. He baa 
been in the habit of smoking for some years. He 
presents the outward aspect of a strong youth, but his 
tongue fchows, only too plainly, that the strength of 
his system does not reside in his internal organizatiou. 
It ia spongy, soft in texture, and in fact a smoker's 
tongue. Within the tii-st twelve hours of his giving 
evidence of the scarlatinal poison having entered bis 
system he passed a considerable quantity of blood in 
hia urine — a rare occurrence in ao young a person at the 
commencement of this fever, although not infrequent at 
the later periods of the disease. He passed safely 
through his fever by the aid of quinine, steel, port 
"wine, etc., but its progress was attended with some 
anxiety. 

This young gentleman is descended from a gouty 
Tace, but whether he has rendered himself a more ready 
recipient of the disease by hia early habit of amoking, 
time alone will show. 

There are some smokers, as there are some drinkers, 
■who, at least for a time, do not seem to be prejudicially 
affected by their excessive indulgence i n these practices, 
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bnt it. iH rare to find either one or the other of tlieiq 
from disease, and this disease is mostly in the hef 

An old friend of mine, whom I ventured to ' 
many years ago as to the danger he incurred by smoking 
to excess, and who treated my advicewith a witty good- 
humoured rejoinder, aad would not tolerate (he idea 
that anything could seriouBly affect his hearty continued 
his practice all through his life. At the commencement 
of this year he had an attack of bronchitis, from which 
anj' ordinarily healthy man would have recovered. He 
was impatient of restraint, and would not keep in bed; 
and on the fourth day of his disease, in walking from 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he staggered to an 
arm-chair, and died in h minute or tw^o, at the age of 
Hixty-four. He had been subject to occasional attacka 
of gout, and had given evidence of an atheromatous 
deposit of a gouty character on the valves of his heart. 
Another gentlenian whu was equally fond of smoking, 
and who possessed a flabby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by his indulgence in the practice, and 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age of 
forty. 

An instance of the diminished muscular poww 
produced by smoking, even when never can-ied to an 
immoderate extent, occurred some few years ago in the 
person of one of the healthiest and most athletic of oor 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of deer- 
stalking ; but to his surprise, although still youug, he 
found that the fatigue consequent on following this 
sport was so great that it caused him to think of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that his 
incapacity to bear fatigue might possibly be owing to 
the habit of smoking, which he had then practised fora 
year, and be detenuined to try whether or not he was 
right. His judgment proved correct, fur upon relin- 
quishing the practice he discovered that he was once 
more competent to bear any amount of exertion in the 
pursuit of game. There can be no question that the con- 
tinuous sedative influence of the tobacco upon the heart 
and circulation of this nobleman had rendered that 
organ, as well as the rest of his muscular tissues, less 
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tense and leaa capable of snstaining the violent strain 
pot upon theui than they were before he took to 
emoking ; the proof being that, on relinquishing the 
Iiabit, he at once regained his ordinary miiscalar 
powers. 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always con- 
fined to the individnal who practices it; and may, in 
iBome cases, be transraittett to offspring, I was on terma 
of intimate friendship with a gentleman who served 
with the army in Spain nnder the late Duke of Well- 
ington, In that country this gentleman learned to 
smoke cigars, which before that period were a novelty 
in England. On his return, he became engaged to be 
married. His intended wife persuaded him to give np 
Smoking, which he did for a year, and at the end of that 
time the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
marriage, his wife was confined of a daughter, who, 
£roin the hour of her birth, and np to this time, has 
silways been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
husband resumed his habit of smoking cigars, which he 
did always at night, accompanying the practice with two 
glasses and soTuetimes more, of hot spirits and water. 
His wife presented him with a numerous family, but 
not one of the subsequent children was either strong or 
healthy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
self. The children were all puuy and ill-nourished. 
SeTeral of them died in infancy: two of them suddenly 
of laryngismus stridulus — crowing inspiration, and 
the four that grew up to adult life, all had, excepting 
the first daughter, a singularly aged aspect. Both 
father and mother, when they were married, were 
handsome and healthy looking. The father lived 
nntil he wasCIt years old, and died of some cerebral 
affection. 

Last among the causes of gout, it is necessary to 
.mention one that has always been recognised and that 
like smoking, owes its power to its depressing influence 
upon the nervous system generally: namely excess in 
sexual indnlgence. lu this, as in other matters, there is 
none but an individual measure forexcess, and what is 
harmless to one may be highly injurious to another. 
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but it is rare to find either one or the other of them 
from disease, and this disease is mostly in the hea 

An old friend of mine, whom I ventured to i 
many years ago as to the danger he incnrred by smoking 
to excess, and who treated my advice with a ■witty good- 
humoured rejoinder, and would not tolerate the idea 
that anything eonld seriously affect his heart, continued 
his practice all through his life. At the commencement 
of this year he had an attack of bronchitis, from which 
any ordinarily healthy man would have recovered. He 
was impatient of restraint, and would not keep in bod; 
and on the fourth day of his disease, in walking from 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he staggered to an 
arm-chair, and died in a minute or two, at the age of 
aixty-four. He had been subject to occasional attaclw 
of gout, and had given evidence of an athurnmatmie 
deposit of a gouty cliaracter on the valves of his heart. 
Another gentleman who -was equally fond of smokin;, 
and who possessed a flabby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by hia indulgence in the practice, and 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age of 
forty. 

An instance of the diminished muscular powW 
produced by smoking, even when never carried to an 
immoderate extent, occurred some few years ago in the 
person of one of the healthiest and most athletic of our 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of deer- 
stalking ; but to hie surprise, although still yonng, he 
found that the fatigue consequent on following this 
sport was so great that it caused him to tiiiuk of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that hie 
incapacity to bear fatigue might possibly be owing w 
the habit of smoking, which he had then practised fori 
year, and he determined to try whether or not he was 
right. His judgment proved correct, for ui»ou relin- 
quishing the practice he discovered that he was once 
more competent to bear any amount of exertion in the 
pursuit of game. There can be no question that the con- 
tinuous sedative influence of the tobacco upon thehean 
and circulation of this nobleman had rendered that 
organ, as well as the rest of his muscular tissues, less 
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hense and leas capable oi: Btistaining tlie violent strain 
put upon them than they were before he took to 
imoking ; the proof being that, on relinquishing the 
labit, he at once regained his onlinary miiscnlar 
^wers, 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always con- 
Ined to the individual who practices it; and may, in 
lome caaes, be transmitted to offspring, T was on terms 
Df intimate friendship with a gentleman who served 
•fith the army in Spain under the late Dnke of Well- 
mgt'On. In that country this gentleman learned to 
smoke cigars, which before that period were a novelty 
in England. On his retnrn, he became engaged to be 
married. Hia intended wife persuaded him to give np 
moking, which he did for a year, and at the end of that 
time the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
narriage, his wife was confined of a daughter, who, 
torn the hour of her birth, and up to this time, has 
ilways been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
Ijnsband resumed his habit of smoking cigars, which he 
lid always at night, accompanying the practice with two 
jlasses and sometimes more, of hot spirits and water. 
ffia wife presented him with a numerous family, but 
not one at the subsequent children was either strong or 
hei^thy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
jolf. The children were all puny and ill-nourished. 
Several of them died in infancy: two of them suddenly 
of laryngismus stridulus — crowing inspiration, and 
the four that grew up to adult life, all had, excepting 
the first daughter, a aingulai'ly aged aspect. Both 
father and mother, when they were married, were 
handsome and healthy looking. The father lived 
Until he waa f!(l years old, and died of some cerebral 
affection. 

Last among the causes of gout, it is necessary to 
inention one that has always been recognised and that 
like smoking, owes its power to its depressing influence 
upon the nervous system generally: namely excess in 
sexual indulgence. In this, as in other matters, there is 
none but an individual nieasure for excess, and what is 
harmless to one may lie highly injurious to another. 
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bnt it 18 rare to tiiid wither one or the other of tht 
from diseasp, and this disease is mostly in the he 

An old friend of mine, whom I ventured to 
many years ago asto the danger he incnn-ed by BtnoEng 
to excess, and who treated my advice ^'ith a witiygood- 
hnmoared rejoinder, and would not tolerafe the idea 
that anything could serionsly affect his heart, conlinned 
his practice all through hia life. At the coinnjencemBnl 
of this year lie had an attack of bronchitis, from which 
any ordinarily healthy man would have recovered. Bt 
was impatient of restraint, and would not keep iu bed; 
and on the fourth day of his disease, in walking frocD 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he -staggered to an 
arm-chair, and died in a minute or two, at the age of 
aixty-fonr. He had been subject to oeeaaional aftucln 
of gout, and had given evidence of an atheromatous 
deposit of a gouty character on tlie valves of his heart. 
Another gentleman who was equally fond of smoking, 
and who possessed a flabby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by his indulgence in the practice, aad 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age of 
forty, 

An instance of the diminished muscular power 
proiluced by smoking, even when never carried to an 
immoderate extent, occurred some few years ago iu the 
person of one of the healthiest and mostathletic of our 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of dee^ 
stalking ; but to his surprise, although still young, h« 
found that the fatigue consequent on following thi* 
sport was so great that it caused him to think of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that bis 
incapucity to bear fatigue might possibly be owing to 
the haliit of smoking, which he had then practised fors 
year, and he iletermined to try whether or not he was 
right. His judgment proved correct, for upon reliii- 
qnishing the practice he discovered that he was oiios 
more competent to bear any amount of exertion in tta 
pursuit of game. There can be no question that the C08- 
tinuous sedative influence of the tobacco npon the heart 
and circnlation of this nobleman had rendered 
organ, as well as the rest of his muscular tissues. 
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tense and less capable of anstainmg the violent strain 
lnt upon them than they w^ere before he took to 
rmoking ; the proof bein;^ that, on relinqnishing the 
tiabit, he at once regained his ordinary mnscnlar 
powers. 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always con- 
ined to the individual who practices it; and may, in 
p. eases, be transmitted to offspring. T was on terms 
if intimate friendship with a gentleman who served 
rtth the army in Spain under the late Duke of Well- 
il^on. In that country this gentleman learned to 
moke cigars, which before that period were a novelty 
Q England. On his retuin, he became engaged to be 
married. His intended wife persuaded him to give np 
Ruoking, which he did for a year, and at the end of that 
time the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
carriage, his wife was confined of a daughter, who, 
':om the hour of her birth, and up to this time, has 
ilways been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
knaband resumed his habit of smoking cigars, -which he 
iid always at nigh t, accompanying the practice with two 
glasses and sometimes more, of hot spirits and water, 
lis wife presented him with a numerous family, but 
fiotone of the subsequent children was either strong or 
healthy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
lelf. The children were all puny and ill-nourished. 
Several of them died in infancy: two of them suddenly 
irf laryngismus stridulus — crowing inspiration, and 
the four that grew up to adult life, all had, excepting 
the first daughter, a singularly aged aspect. Both 
&ther and mother, when they were married, were 
handsome and healthy looking. The father lived 
antil he was 60 years old, and died of some cerebral 
affection. 

Last among the causes of gout, it is neeessarj- to 
mention one that has always been recognised and that 
like smoking, owes its power to its depressing influence 
Dpon the nervous system generally: namely excess in 
sexual indulgence. In this, as in other matters, there is 
none bnt an individual measure for excess, and what is 
harmless to one may he highly injurious lu another. 
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but it is rare tw fiml either one iir the other of thvmi 
from disease, and this disease is moatly in the hea 

An old friend of mine, whom I ventured to _ 
many years ago as to the danger he incorred by amtikin;^ 
to excess, and who treated my advice w^ith a witty good- 
humoured rejoinder, and would not tolerate the Idea 
that anything conld seriously affect his heart, continned 
his practice all through his life. At the co mm eu cement 
of this year he had an attack of bronchilis, from which 
any ordinarily healthy man would have recovered. He 
was impatient of restraint, and would not keep in bed; 
and on the fourth day of his disease, in walking from 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he staggered to an 
arm-chair, and died in a minute or two, at the age of 
aixty-four. He had been subject to occasional attacks 
of gout, and had given evidence of an atherouuttons 
deposit of a gouty character on the valves of his heart. 
Another gentleman who was equally fond of smoking, 
and who possessed a flabby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by his indulgence in the jDractice, and 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age of 
forty. 

An instance of the diminished muscular power 
prmluced by smoking, even when never carried to au 
immoderate extent, occurred some few years ago iu the 
person of one of the healthiest and most athletic of onf 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of deoi^ 
stalking ; hut to his surprise, although still young, ht 
found that tlie fatigue consequent on following this 
sport was so great that it caused him to think of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that his 
incapacity to bear fatigue might possibly be owing to 
the habit of smoking, which he had then practised fora 
year, and he determined to try whether or not he ws* 
right. His judgment proved correct, for upon relin- 
quishing the practice he discovered that he was once 
more competent to bear any amount of exertion in the 
pursuit of game. There can bo no question that the con- 
tinuous sedative infliieuc-e of the tobacco upon theheart 
and circulation of this nobleman had rendered that 
organ, aa well as the rest of his muscular tissues, less 
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tense and less capable of enstaining the violent strain 
pnt upon them than they were before he took to 
imoking ; the proof beinB that, on relinquishing the 
he at once regained his ordinary niEscular 
sowers. 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always con- 
faied to the individual who practices it; and may, in 
lome cases, be transniittetl to offspring. I was on terras 
bf intimate friendship with a gentleman who served 
rith the army in Spain mider the late Duke of Well- 
(ngton. In that country this gentleman learned to 
smoke cigars, which before that period were a novelty 
' 1 England. On his return, he became engaged to be 
narried. His intended wife persnaded him to give up 
moking, which he did for a year, and at the end of that 
ime the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
narriage, his w^ife was confined of a daughter, who, 
1 the hour of her birth, and up to this time, has 
ilways been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
insband resumed his habit of smoking cigars, which he 
iid always at night, accompanying the practice with two 
dasses and sometimes more, of hot spirits and water. 
Eia wife presented him with a nnmerons family, but 
fwtane of the subsequent children was either strong or 
healthy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
The children wei-e all puny and ill -nourished. 
Several of them died in infancy: two of them suddenly 
of laryngismus stridulus — crowing inspiration, and 
the four that grew up to adult life, all had, excepting 
the first daughter, a singularly aged aspect. Both 
father and mother, when they "were married, were 
landsomi.' and healthy looking. The father lived 
tmtil he was (]() years old, and died of some cerebral 
affection. 

Last among the causes of gout, it is necessary lo 
mention one that has always been recognised and Ihat 
like smoking, owes its power to its depressing influence 
Upon the nervous system generally: namely excess in 
sexual indulgence. In this, as in other matters, there is 
1 individual measure for excess, and what is 
harmless to one may be highly injurious to another. 
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but ii is rare to fiml either one or the other of tl 
from disease, and this disease is mostly iu the i 

An old friend of mine, w'hom I ventured I 
m«ny years ago as to the danger he incurred by smokiiijK; ' 
to excess, and who treated my advice with a witty good- 
humoured rejoinder, and would not tolerate the idea 
that anything conld seriously affect his heart, continued 
hispractice all through his life. At the com me ncem em 
of this year he had an attack of bronchitis, from wbii-h 
any ordinarily healthy man w^ould have recovered. He 
was impatient of restraint, and would not keep in befl; 
and on the fourth day of his disease, in walking from 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he staggered to an 
arm-chair, and died in a minute or two, at the age of 
sixty-four. He had been subject to occasional attacki 
of gont, and had given evidence of an atheromatous 
deposit of a gouty character on the valves of his heart. 
Another gentleman who was equally fond of smoking, 
and who possessed a flabby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by his indulgence in the practice, and 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age of 
forty. 

An inslance of the diminished muscular power 
produced by snioking, even when never carried to SS 
immoderate extent, occurred some few years ago in the 
person of one of the healthiest and most athletic of ow 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of deer- 
stalking : but to his surprise, although still young, he 
found that the fatigue consequent on following this 
aport was so great tliat it caused him to think of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that hts 
incapacity to bear fatigue might possibly be owing t« 
the habit of smoking, which he had then practised forB 
year, and he determined to try whether or not he wi» 
right. His judgment proved correct, for upon relin- 
quishing the practice he tliacovered that he was ones 
more competent to bear any amount of exertiim in the 
pursuit of game. There can be no question that the con- 
tinnouB sedative influence of the tobacco upon thehean 
and circtdation of this nobleman had rendered thilt 
organ, as well as the rest of his muscular tissues, less 
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tense and loss capable of snataining thf viok'nt stmin 
put upon them than fhey were before he took tii 
jmoking ; the proof being that, on relinquishing the 
babit, he at once regained his ordinary muscular 
powers. 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always con- 
Kned to the individnal who practices it; and may, in 
Mme cases, be transmitted to offspring, I was on terms 
of intimate fi-iendship with a gentleman who served 
with the army in Spain under the late Duke of Well- 
ington. Ill that country this gentleman learned to 
Bmoko cigara, which before that period were a novelty 
in England. On his return, he became engaged to be 
married. His intended wife persuaded him to give up 
smoking, which he did for a year, and at the end of that 
time the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
tnarriage, his wife was confined of a daughter, who, 
Erom the hour of her birth, and up to this time, has 
Eklways been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
bnsband resumed his habit of smoking cigars, which he 
iid always at night, accompanying the practice with two 
glasses and sometimes more, of hot spirits and water. 
Sis wife presented him with a numerous family, but 
notaiie of the subsequent children was either strong or 
healthy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
^^ ' ' The children were all puny and ill -nourished. 
Several of them died in infancy: two of them suddenly 
of laryngismus stridulus ^ crowing inspiration, and 
the four that grew up to adult life, all had, excepting 
the first daughter, a singularly aged aspect. Both 
father and mother, when they were married, were 
handsome and healthy looking. The father lived 
!tinti] he wasCil years old, and died of some cerebral 
affection. 

Last among the causes of gout, it is necessary to 
mention one that has always been recognised and that 
like smoking, owes its power to its depressing influence 
upon the nervous system generally: namely excess in 
sexual indulgence. In this, as in other matters, there is 
none but an individual measure for excess, and what is 
harmless to one may ix' highly iujurimis to another. 
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bat it is rare to find either one or the other of thed 
from disease, and tiiis disease is mostly in the he(. 

An old friend of mine, whom I ventured to ^ . _^ 
many years ago as to the danger he incurred by HinoldAg 
to excess, and who treated my advice with a witty good- 
humonred rejoinder, and would not tolerate the idea 
that anything conld serionaly affect his heart, continued 
his practice all through his life. At the commeticemBiit 
of this year he had an attack of bronchitis, from which 
any ordinarily healthy man would have recovered. He 
was impatient of restraint, and would not ket-p in bed; 
and on the fourth day of his disease, in walking from 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he staggered to an 
arm-chair, and died in a minute or two, at the age of 
sixty-four. He had been subject to occasional attacks 
of gont, and had given evidence of an atheromatous 
deposit of a gouty character on the valves of his hesrl. 
Another gentleman who was equally fond of smnkinfc, 
and who possessed a flabby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by his indulgence in the pi-actiee, and 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age trf 
forty. 

An instance of the diminished muscular power 
protluced by smoking, even when never carried to an 
immoderate extent, occnrred some few years ago in the 
person of one of the healthiest and most athletic of lyar 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of deer- 
stalking ; but to his surprise, although still young, h« 
found that the fatigue consequent on following this 
aport was so great that it caused him to think of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that his 
incapacity to bear fatigue might possibly bo owing to 
the habit of smoking, which he had then practised fora 
year, and he determined to try whether or not he W8» 
right. His judgment proved correct, for upon reiin- 
qaishing the practice he discovered that he was onoe 
more competent to bear any amount of exertion in the 
pursuit of game. There can be no question that the c«n- 
tinnouB sedative influence of the tobacco upon the heart 
and circulation of this nobleman had rendered that 
organ, as well as the rest of his muscular tissues, leas 
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tvinse and less capable nf anstaining the violonl. straiii 
put upon them than they were before he took to 
smoking ; the proof being that, on relin<iiiishing the 
iabit, he at once regained his ordinary muscular 
powera. 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always con- 
fined to the individual who practices it; and may, in 
some cases, be transmitted to offspring. I was on terms 
et intimate friendship with a gentleman who served 
ff ith the army in Spain under the late Duke of Well- 
ington. In that country this gentleman learned to 
unoke cigars, which before that period were a novelty 
ha England. On his return, he became engaged to be 
tnarried. His intended wife persuaded him to give np 
amoking, which he did for a year, and at the end of tfiat 
time the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
_ i, his wife was confined of a daughter, who, 
from the hour of her birth, and iip to this time, has 
always been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
iiuslMnd resumed his habit of smoking cigars, which he 
did always at night, accompanying the practice with two 
glasses and aometimes more, of hot spirits and water. 
His wife presented him with a numerous family, but 
<ie of the subsequent children was either strong or 
healthy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
self. The children were all puny and ill-nourished. 
Several of them died in infancy : two of them suddenly 
of laryngismus stridulus — crowing inspiration, and 
the four that grew up to adult life, all had, excepting 
the first daughter, a singularly aged aspect. Both 
father and mother, when they were married, were 
handsome and healthy looking. The father lived 
until he was 6" years old, and died of some cerebral 
affection. 

Last among the causes of gout, it is necessary to 
mention one that has always been recognised and that 
Uke smoking, owes its power to its depressing influence 
tipon the nervous system generally; namely excess in 
sexual indulgence. In this, as in other matters, there is 
none but an individual measure for excess, and what is 
harmless to one may he highly injurious to another. 
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bnt it is rare to find either one or the other of them 
from disease, and this disease is mostly in the hea 

An old friend of mine, whom I ventured to i ._ 
many years ago as to the danger he incarrod by smnlditg 
to excess, and who treated my advice with a witty good- 
humoured rejoinder, and would not tolerate the idea 
that anything could serionaly affect his heart, continued 
his practice all through his life. At the commencement 
of this year he had an attack of bronchilis, from which 
any ordinarily healthy man would have recovered. He 
was impatient of restraint, and would not keep in bed; 
and on the fourth day of his disease, in walking from 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he stag'gered to at 
arm-chair, and died in a minute op two, at the s 
sixty-four. He had been subject to occasional a 
of goat, and had given evidence of an alherom 
deposit of a gouty character on the valves of his t .^^^ 
Another gentleman who was equally fond of smokii^i^ 
and who possessed a flabby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by his indulgence iu the practice, and 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age of 
forty. 

An instance of the diminished muscular power 
produced by smoking, even when never carried to an 
immoderate extent, occurred some fe^ years ago in the 
person of one of the healthiest and most athletic of onr 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of deep- 
stalking ; but to his surprise, althongh still yonng. he 
fonnd that the fatigue consequent on following this 
sport was so great that it caused him to think of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that his 
incapacity to bear fatigue might possibly be owing » 
the habit of smoking, wh ich he had then practised for a 
year, and he determined to try whether or not he wa« 
right. His judgment proved correct, for upon relin- 
quishing the practice he discovered that he was once 
more competent to bear auy amount of exertion in the 
pursuit of game. There can be no question that the con- 
tinuous sedative influence of the tobacco upon the heart 
and circulation of this noblemau had rendered that 
organ, as w^ell as the rest of his mnscnlar tissues, leas 
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mse and less capable uf suataiiiiiig the violeut Hti-ain 
)nt npon them than they were before he took to 
moting; the proof being that, on relinquishing the 
lahit, he at once regained his ordinary muscular 
lowers. 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always con- 
Tnedtothe individual who pi-acticea it; and may, in 
ome cases, be transmitted to offspring. I was on terms 
Bf intimate friendship with a. gentleman who served 
•rith the army in Spain under the late Duke of Well- 
ington. In that country this gentleman learned to 
Bmoke cigars, which before that period were a novelty 
in England. On his return, he became engaged to be 
Harried. His intended wife porsuaded him to give up 
^^ [noking, which be did for a year, and at the end of tliat 
ilme the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
narriage, his wife was confined of a daughter, who, 
1 the hour of her birth, and up to this time, has 
llways been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
insband resumed his habit of smoking cigars, which he 
iid always at night, accompanyingthepractice with two 
s and sometimes more, of hut spirits and water. 
lis wife presented him with a nnmerons family, but 
lot one of the subsequent children was either strong or 
healthy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
^^"" The children were all pnny and ill -nourished. 
Several of them died in infancy': two of them suddenly 
)f laryngismus stridulus — crowing inspiration, and 
" B four that grew np to adult life, all had, excepting 
the fii-at daughter, a singularly aged aspect. Both 
^ther and mother, when they were married, were 
landsome and healthy looking. The father lived 
antilhewasGO years old, and died of some cerebral 
iffieetion. 

Last among the causes of gont, it is necessary to 
mention one that has always been recognised and that 
like smoking, owes its power to its depressing influence 
ipon the nervous system generally: namely excess in 
bexual indulgence. In this, as in other matters, there is 
none but an individual measure for excess, and what is 
harmlesB to ono may be highly injurioua to another. 
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tie heaJV^^I 



bot it 18 rare to find either one cir the other of t] 
from disease, and tliis disease is mostly in the t 

An old friend of mine, whom I ventnred i 
many years ago as to the danger he incurred by sinokiii^ 
to excess, and who treated my advice with a witty good- 
hnmonred rejoinder, and would not tolerate the ides 
that anything could seriously affect his heart, continued 
his practice all through his life. At the co mm en cement 
of this year he had an attack of bronchitis, from which 
any ordinarily healthy man would have recovered. H» 
was impatient of restraint, and wotild not keep in bed; 
and on the fourth day of his disease, in walking from 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he staggered to an 
arm-chair, and died in a minute or two, at the age of 
aixty-fonr. He had been subject to occasional attacks 
of gout, and liad given evidence of an atheromatona 
deposit of a gouty character on the valves of Itis heart. 
Another gentleman who was equally fond of smoking, 
and who possessed a Habby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by bis indulgence in the practice, and 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age of 
forty. 

An instance of the diminished muscular power 
produced by smoking, eveu when never carried to an 
immoderate extent, occurred some few years ago in the 
person of one of the healthiest and most athletic of i>wr 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of deer- 
stalking : but to his surprise, although still yomig, he 
found that the fatigue consequent on following this 
aport was so great that it caused him to think of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that bis 
incapacity to bear fatigue might possibly be owing to 
the habit of snioking, which he had then practised far B 
year, and he determined to try whether or not he wns 
right. His judgment proved correct, for upon relin- 
quishing the practice he discovered that he was once 
more competent to bear any amount of exertion in the 
pursuit of game. There can be no question that the eOB- 
linuous sedative influence of the tobacco upon the heart 
and circulation of this nobleman had rendered that 
organ, as well as thi? rest of his muscular tisanes, lefiS 
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tense and less capable of auataiiiiiig the violent strain 
jput upon them than they were before he took to 
imoking; the proof being that, on relinfjuishing the 
habit, he at once regained his ordinary musenlar 
powers. 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always eon- 
Bned to the individual who practices it; and may, in 
Rome cases, be transmitted to offspring. T was on terms 
Bf intimate friendship with a gentleman who served 
Kpith the army in Spain under the late Dnbe of Well- 
ington. In that country this gentleman learned to 
smoke cigars, which before that period were a novelty 
in England. On his return, he became engaged to be 
jnarried. His intended wife p(*rauaded him to give np 
smoking, -which he did for a year, and at the end of that 
time the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
piarriage, his wife was confined of a daughter, who, 
Lfom the hour of her birtli, and up to this time, has 
Uways been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
bnsband resumed his habit of smoking cigars, which he 
did always at night, accompan yi ng the jiractice with two 
glasses and sometimes more, of hot spirits and -water. 

Bwife presented him with a numerous family, but 
not one of the subsequent children was either strong or 
healthy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
jelf. The children were all puny and ill -nourished. 
Several of them died in infancy: two of them suddenly 
of laryngismus stridulus — crowing inspiration, and 
the four that grew up to adult life, all had, excepting 
the first daughter, a singularly aged aspect. Both 
jCather and mother, when they were married, were 
handsome and healthy looking. The father lived 
until he was G() years old, and died of some cerebral 
affection. 

Last among the causes of gout, it is necessary to 
mention one that has always been recognised and that 
like smoking, owes its power to its depressing infiuence 
iipon the nervous system generally, namely excess in 
.sexual indulgence. In this, as in other matters, there is 
none but an individual measure for excess, and what ia 
harmless to one may be highly injurious to another. 
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bnt it is rare to finrl either one or the other of them free 
from disease, and this disease is mostly in the heart. 

An old friend of mine, whom I Tentnred to warn 
many years ago as to the danger he incurred by smoking 
to excess, and who treated my advice with a witty good- 
hnmonred rejoinder, and ^fould not tolerate the idea 
that anything coulrl seriously aflfect his heart., continued 
his practice all through his life. At the commencement 
of this year he had an attack of bronchitis, from which 
any ordinarily healthyman wouldhave recovered. He 
was impatient of restraint, and would not keep in bed; 
and on the fonrth day of his disease, in walking from 
his bedroom into the one adjoining, he staggered to an 
arm-chair, and died in a minute or two, at the age of 
sixty-four. He had been subject to occasional attacks 
of gout, and had given evidence of an atheromatous 
deposit of a gouty character on the valves of his heart. 
Another gentleman who was equally fond of smoking, 
and who possessed a flabby muscular fibre, brought on 
angina pectoris by his indulgence in the practice, and 
died suddenly from this disease at the early age of 
forty. 

An instance of the diminished muscular power 
produced by smoking, even when never carried to an 
immoderate extent, occurred some few years ago in the 
person of one of the healthiest and most athletic of ora 
Scottish nobles. He was passionately fond of deer^ 
stalking ; but to his surprise, although stil! young, ha 
found that the fatigue consequent on following this 
aport was so great that it caused him to think of 
abandoning it. It occurred to him, however, that his 
incapacity to bear fatigue might possibly be oiving to 
the habit of smoking, which he had then practised for a 
year, and he determined to try whether or not he was 
right. His judgment proved correct, for upon relin- 
quishing the practice he discovered that he was onee 
more competent to bear any amount of exertion in the 
pursuit of game. There can be no question that the con- 
tinuous sedative influence of the tobacco upon the heart 
and circulation of this nobleman had rendered that 
organ, as well as the rest of his muscular tissues, less 
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iense and less capable of' Hnataining the violent strain 
pnt upon them than they were before he took to 
'Bmobing ; the proof being that, on relinquishing the 
habit, he at once regained his ordinary muscnlap 
powers. 

The effect of smoking, moreover, is not always con- 
fined to the individual who practices it; and may, in 
some cases, be transmitted to oiTspring. I was on terms 
of intimate friendship with a gentleman who served 
trith the army in Spain under the late Duke of Well- 
ington. In that country this gentleman learned to 
■smoke cigars, which before that period were a novelty 
in England. On his return, he became engaged to be 
married. Hia intended wife persuaded him to give np 
smoking, which he did for a year, and at the end of that 
time the marriage took place. Ten months after his 
marriage, his w^ife was confined of a daughter, who, 
ifrom the hour of her birth, and up to this time, has 
4tlways been remarkably healthy. From that period the 
thusband resumed his habit of smoking cigars, which he 
did always at night, accompanying the practice with two 
glasses and sometimes more, of hot spirits and water. 
His wife presented him with a numerous family, but 
not one of the subsequent children was either strong or 
healthy, although the mother was remarkably so her- 
self. The children were all puny and ill -nourished. 
Several of them died in infancy : two of them suddenly 
of laryngismus stridulus — crowing inspiration, and 
the four that grew up to adult life, all had, excepting 
the first daughter, a singularly aged aspect. Both 
father and mother, when they were married, were 
handsome and healthy looking. The father lived 
nntil he was G(t years old, and died of some cerebral 
affection. 

Last among the causes of gont, it is necessary to 
mention one that has always been recognised and that 
like smoking, owes its power to its depressing influence 
tipon the nervous system generally; namely excess in 
sexual indulgence. In this, as in other matters, there is 
none but an individual measure for excess, and what is 
harmless to oue may be highly injurious to another. 
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But there can be no doubt that many of the conspic- 
uously gouty have added this to other indulgences to 
which they have surrendered themselves; and that, in 
eases of predisposition to disease, the second marriages 
of elderly men, or the marriao^es of old bachelors, have 
often served as causes by which that predisposition was 
called into play. A gouty man is like a besieged 
fortress : and, with an enemy continually at the gates, 
he can never afford to slacken the vigilance or to 
diminish the force of the nervous energy which is his 
garrison. 




OHAl'TEH V 



GOUTY INFLAMMATION. 



IN order that we may understand the nature of gout, 
the way in "which it ahonlii be treated, and thts 
means by which its occurrence may he prevented, it ia 
requisite to take into particular cousi deration the moat 
prominent symptom of the acute form of the malady, — 
namely, inflammation ; and that of a peculiar or special 
kind, with no tendency to the suppurative proeoBa. 
Without well grounded views of the nature of this 
condition in its various phases, andin difllerent types of 
constitution, as well as of the causes that produce it, we 
sliall be at a loss to comprehend many of the protean 
forma which gout assumes, and many of the symptoms 
which attend upon it. 

The derivation of the word inflammation, expresses 
clearly the apparent natnre of the affection, and shows 
ttat it was 80 called in consequence of the acute or 
bnrning pain felt in the part affected by it. 

It was formerly believed that an irritation in any part 
of the body is occasioned by some stimulus owing to 
which the blood flows into the capillary vessels ingreater 
abundance than natural, and these veaaela become over- 
distended and enfeebled: whence result pain, redness, 
hfeat, tension, and swelling; symptoms which appear in 
greater or less severity, according to the structure, vital 
properties, and functions of the part affected, and its 
connection with other parts, aa well as according to the 
constitution of the individual. 

Subsequently, altered vascular action, and altered 
nervons action have been considered as the sources from 
whence inflammation springs. 
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Dr. Bence Jone3,in hie admirable Lectures upon Patho- 
logy anrt Therapeutics, Churchill, 18(37, takes a view oi 
the origin of inflanimation verj' different from that of 
his pretlecessorB. He considers that ''inflammation, in 
its first origin, usually is an exaggeration or excess of 
the ordinary oxidizing action that occurs Id each part 
of the body, and that this increased chemical action 
sets up mechanical derangements which react on the 
chemical repair of the textures in which the inflamma- 
tion is set up." 

He contends that " the law of the conservation of 
energy must be applied to the heat produced in inflam- 
mation, as it is applied to any other question regarding 
heat. We have ceased to look for the cause of the 
ordinary heat of the body in vital or nervous action. 
We look further, and see it coming from part of the 
amount of force set free by the action of oxygen 
in the body, a. definite amount of the total chemical 
force, giving definite amount of heat. In inflammation 
we must look to the same source for the heat. It is no 
solution to say that the heat comes from increased vital, 
nervous, or vascular action, and that these arise from 
the effect of some stimulus. If it be not fresh created, 
the increased heat must ultimately come from the force 
that exists in oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; and it is 
more reasonable to refer the heat of inflammation 
directly to the same source as the ordinary heat of the 
body, thereby making the healtliy and inflammatory 
heat proceed from the same kind, althongh from differ- 
ent amounts of the same chemical action, than to 
attribute the ordinary heat to chemical action, whilst 
the extraordinary heat is supposed to be derived from 
some other and far less determined source, which itself 
must ultimately be traced to its origin in the slow com- 
bustion that never stops within," 

Dr. Bence Jones illustrates his position by referring to 
the fact that inflammation can be set up in the cornea 
or cartilage, where neither blood nor nerves exist, by 
increased friction, or heat, or light, or electricity, or by 
chemical irritants, as can lliarides, turpentine, and other 
oils or by irritating acids or strong alkalies as sufficient 
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to prove that intiammatiun does not absolntely depend 
on nervous or vascular action, bnt that it may be caused 
ty increassd molecular motion. " Heat and light and 
electricity and chemical action are forms oi molecular 
motion which, when added to the motion already 
existing in the cornea or cartilage, give rise to increased 
oxidation of the non-nitrogenous and nitrogenons sub- 
gtance even in the bloodless textures, and this altered 
oxidation immediately determines an altered chemical 
.eircnlation of lymph and an altered nutrition in the 
inflamed part." 

"The increased molecular motion in the cells of the 
'^rtilage, produces increased chemical circulation of 
iymph, increased consumption of oxygen, increased 
■liberation of heat, and of oxidized products, and ulti- 
mately of water and carbonic acid. This action spreads 
from cell to cell until it reaches the capillaries." 

A capillary in ordinary action contains blood-globules 
loaded with oxygen in its centre, with liquor sanguinis 
moistening the tube around. Oxygen diiEuses from it 
■with the lymph into the cells and structures, and there- 
by active oxidation is kept up outside the capillaries in 
and around the different parts of the different textures. 
The peroxidation which constitutes the first step of 
Inflammation, begins outside the capillaries, where the 
jmimal heat is produced." 

" When the increased action reaches the capillaries 
ilie oxygen bearers are by the demand for oxygen, 
pittracted in excess; they displace the liquor sanguinis, 
• — at first producing a more rapid flow through the part, 
and quickly rushing in, so as to cause a heaping up of 
fee blood -globules, giving rise, first to enlargement of 
the vessels, and then to obstruction, which immediately 
j>eacts on the heart, increasing the pressure aud rate of 
the blood in all the arteries, among others iu those 
Rround the obstructed part, so that stronger motion of 
the blood occnrs around the obstruction, and thus a 
larger area of increased chemical action tends continu- 
ally to be produced." 

" That the first mechanical congestion can be caused 
by increased chemical actions, and not by any nervous 
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action atfecting thi- heart ur capillaries is proved by 
the fact that when the circulation ia arrested by A 
iigatnre in the frog, and then irritating substances are 
applied below the ligatare, the blood is seen to be 
attracted to the irritated capillaries, which will remain 
congested after the circulation is re-established by re- 
moving the ligature." 

" In the obstrneted part the mechanical results of 
over-fulness and pressure show^ theniaelves. The 
pressure caufes pain, and the increased supply of blood 
makes the nerves around the obstruction more sensitive 
than when leas blood is there." 

" The tension causes the serum to be effuaed, and 
even fibrin, altered by the peroxidiziug action goingon, 
also exudes when the pressure is increased; and this 
fibrinous exudation causes intestinal thickening, and 
constitutes a much more permanent obstruction than 
the licjuid matter, which can rapidly be re-absorbed." 

" When the primary increase of chemical action is 
excessive the whole blood participates in it. Peroxi 
dation not only causes an excess of fibrin, but it pro- 
duces a higher state of oxidation of the fibrin than 
exists in health. The membrane of the blood-globules 
also probably is altered in composition, and becomes 
more adhesive, so that the blood-globules segregate 
together and fall more quickly when the blood is drawn 
from the body, whilst the altei-ed fibrin contracts more 
firmly than ordinary fibrin usually does." 

There can be only one opinion with regard to the skill 
and ingenuity with which Dr. Bence Jones has worked 
out the very difficult problem of the cause of infiam- 
mation; and it appears to me that almost the only 
defect in his deduction is his exclusion of the influence 
exercised by the nervous system in promoting or main- 
taining the result. I think he might have more dia- 
tinetly admitted the power exercised by the nerves in 
sustaining infiammatory action when once it has been 
originated, even though he denies that irritation oi 
derangement of nerve is a primary cause of inflamma- 
tory action. 
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Looking at the question of the cause of inflammation 
from a practical point of view, and guided by what we 
see at the bed side, I thinlj we require something more 
than Dr. Bence Jones's chemieo -mechanical theory in. 
order thoroughly to explain the inception and progress 
of this morbid condition. 

We know that an attack of inflammation must be 
preceded by congestion in the part or organ of the body 
which becomes inflamed. Wealso know that parts and 
organs of the body may aulfer from congestion without 
inflammation being produced, and that such congestion 
may be either active or passive in its character. How 
can we explain the different results in the two cases, 
without calling to our aid the influence of some addi- 
tional facts, such as would be furnished by the oper- 
ation of the nervous system? 

It will not in the least invalidate Dr. Bence Jones's 
theory in its ultimate relations to say, that in the case of 
a passive congestion we are compelled to resort to a 
motor-power to stimulate the heart to extra exertion, 
and to enable it to carry on the circulation with more 
"vigour, so as to overcome the stasis of blood that has 
occurred. Oxidation alone fails to remove this stasis, 
nntil increased nervous power has been generated by the 
influence of some stimulus. It almost follows that one 
of the most important desiderata in medical education 
is the attainment of knowledge when to employ stimn- 
lants and when to withold them; and in no instance is 
this more discernible than in the treatment of the two 
forms of congestion to which I have referred. 

We find that the blood of an individual suffering from 
'^tive congestion is rich in fibrin and in red corpuscles, 
,the heart beats vigorously, and the nervous sensibility is 
at its maximum. To combat this description of conges- 
tion, which would speedily lead on to inflammation, we 
must modify, as speedily as possible, the quality of the 
Wood, by diminishing the excess of the two elements 
mentioned. When this change is accomplished, the 
ILction of the heart will be moderated, and the dim- 
inution of pain will soon give evidence of the lessening 
sibilily. 
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In the case of ei iiereon who is n. sufferer from passive 
congeBtion, we shall fintl a different, almost an opposite, 
condition of thingB. The blood will be deficient in 
fibrin and in red globules, the heart will beat less 
vehemently, and the nervous sensibility will be at a 
minimnm. The indications of treatment may be said to 
be directly opposite. Additional vigour of heart, an 
increase in the richness of the blood, and a corresponding 
heightening of the nervous sensibility will overcome 
this form of congestion; which, if otherwise treated, 
would probably end either in death, or in prolonged 
illness, attended with changes of structure in the pari 
immediately affected. 

In proportion to the degree in which the nerves can 
be stimulated and sustained by the employment of 
remedies that act specially upon their centres, will be 
the degree of our success in overcoming a passive form 
of congestion. The more we can improve the character 
of the blood, the greater will be the generation 
of nervous force, and the more complete will be the 
oxidation of any injurions elementa contained either in 
the blood itself, or in the tissues which are the seat 
of disease. 

The absence of inflammation in a gouty person is 
more to be feared, as far as the ultimate results are 
concerned, than the most decided manifestation of 
swelling, redness, heat, and pain; and the degree in 
■which these symptoms decline in severity in successive 
attacks affords an indication by w^hich we may judge of 
the failing powers of the patient, more especially if he 
has had to recourse to colchicum for the alleviation of 
hie sufferings. 80 long as an attack of gout is attended 
■with a decided and marked redness of the part affected, 
we need entertain little apprehension of immediate 
injurious consequences; but when the constitution has 
been undermined by repeated attacks of the malady, one 
fit following another after only short intermissions, we 
cannot do otherwise than regard with apprehension the 
effect of such an invasion of disease upon the strength 
and stamina of the individual. The more active the 
, that have been employed to subdue the 
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paroxyems, the greater is the probability of a speedy 
return of the malady; for such remedies often occasioii 
more danger to tbe system than wonid the gont itself, if 
left entirely to nature for its cure; producing, in fact, 
a Ear worse disorder than that which they remove. 

Without disputing the general soundness of Dr. Bence 
Jones's views as reganls the actual chemistry of the 
inflammatory process, I yet think that they fail ade- 
quately to take into account the influences by which 
.vital chemistrj', either natural or morbid, may be 
modified or controlled, and that their adoption, by per- 
sons of less profound learning than himself, would leadt 
to grave errors, and would cause practitioners to over- 
look many circumstances which have an important 
clinical bearing. If mankind were simply machines, 
devoid of nerves, and constructed on an uniform model, 
it would be less difficult to accept a simply chemical or 
mechanical theory of disease: but, as this is not the case 
we may safely assert that no such theory can fully 
explain all the morbid states and symptoms that are 
met with in the ever-varying human constitution. It 
ia necessary to bear in mind that our knowledge of 
animal chemistry is not yet sufficiently complete to 
afiford materials for a perfect theory, and that the 
affinities with which we are actually acquainted appear 
to be hindered or promoted in their action by many 
conditions, at the nature of which we can do no more 
than guess. 

An argument in favour of Dr. Bence Jones's views 
may certainly be founded upon the fact that the activity 
'Of the gouty in&ainmation, and the acuteness of the 
.associated pain, bear a distinct proportion to the richnesa 
of the blood in fibrin and red corpuscles. We must, 
-however, remember that the sensibility of the nerves is 
'materially influenced by the condition of the blood; 
that the poorer it is, the less sensitive will they bei 
■Mid that an insufEcient amount of blood will in extreme 
eases occasion temporary blindness, deafness, etc., etc., 
Ijie sensibility of the nerves being for the time entirely 
extinguished. On the other hand, the richer the blood, 
lie more severe will be the pain which is produced by 
l2 
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the pressure of inflammatory action. In a pathological 
point of view, it is very important to associate the pro- 
duction, of inflammation with deranged nervous action, 
and it is very difScnlt to imagine how any form of 
disease could arise without more or less implication 
of the integrity <if the nervous function. It strikes me, 
as bearing upon the point under discussion, that I have 
never known a paralysed limb to be attacked by gont, 
even when the paralysed person was a auEEerer from the 
malady. Such an excei)tion cannot be due to the state 
of the blood, and must evidently be referred to a 
difference in innervation. 

A comparison between the constituents of healthy 
and unhealthy blood, ^ or blood possessing what is 
termed an "inflammatory" condition, which on being 
drawn and allowed to cool is always either cupped or 
buffy, — may show us how adequate are the changes in 
composition to disturb the transmission of the fluid, and 
to produce the symptoms indicative of inflammation. 

The following, according to Dr. Benjamin "W. 
Bichardsou, may be considered a fair average conb' 
position for one thousand p'cirts of healthy bloodU^^H 

Fibrin 3 ^^H 

Oorpnscle matter 185 ^^^| 

Fat and salts 12 ^^^| 

Albumen 711 ^^^| 

Water 7SII ^^M 

llXK) ^^ 

In inflammatory blood the amount of fibrin is foundto 
be increased; and instead of being only three parts in 
the thousand, will sometimes rise to as much as ten. In 
fevers unaccompanied with inflammation, the propor- 
tion of fibrin is natural, or may even be below the 
average; but wherever inflammation supervenes, it is 
immediately increased. 

Gout, at it presents itself in individuals of opposite 
constitutions, is an illustration how much the type of 
disease depends, so far as pain is concerned, upon the 
description of blood severally possessed by them, 
one in whom the blood abounds in red corpuscles a 
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fibrin the pain will be excessive, and the subsequent 
oedema, when the inflammation ceases, will be compa- 
ratively trifling. In another, the pain of gout, will be 
much less severe, and the cedema from the first will be 
greatly in excess. In such a case the blood is deficient 
in the fibrinous and corpuscular elements, and contains 
more of the serum or watery portion. This form of 
gout has been termed "dumb gout," from the absence 
* ainj and, if blood should be drawn from the patient, 
it will be found that the coagulum is small in amount, 
and that the evidence of inflammation afForiled by the 
appearance of the buffy coat is much fainter. The 
blood will be slow to coagulate, and the clots, when 
formed, will possess little cohesion. 

Notwithstanding the opposite character of these 
conditions, the former patient may be reduced to the 
state of the latter by the injudicious employment of 
remedies for the immediate relief of temporary pain 
and suffering. The tendency of the blood of the gouty 
to undergo progressive deterioration, the degree in 
which this change may be promoted by treatment that 
is palliative without being curative, and the effect that 
it haa in modifying the type of the disease, and in 
hastening a fatal termination, are truths that should 
never be forgotten by either the patient or the 
practitioner. 




THE liest possible evidence of skill and tact on the 
part of a medical practitioner is afforded by the 
comparative immnnity of his habitual patients from 
severe and dangerous illnesses. Such an imnmnity 
shows that he la able to perceive and to meet the earliest 
signs of impending mischief, and that he has known 
how to make the value of his ^pamings felt, and the 
importance of his directions appreciated. Men of this 
claes go through the world in very noiseless fashion, 
and their unobtrusive neas of character often turns them 
away from the paths that lead either to great pecuniary 
reward or to great professional renown. They are none 
the less benefactors of mankind, and the preservers of 
the prosperity and the happiness of innumerable 
families. For, in the fevered race of modem civili- 
zation, men rush blindfold in the pursuit of pleasure or 
of gain, and are far more indebted for their security to 
those who will gently turn them aside from the pitfalls 
in their way, than to those w^ho, with whatever skill and 
care, do but raise them after they have fallen. And 
BO, in any real or philosophical sense, the prevention of 
disease should take precedence of its cure, and shonld 
claim the first attention of a writer. The actual order 
of events, however, militates against such an arrange- 
ment; for it is usually the demand for cure that opens 
to us, when it has been fulfilled, the opportunity for 
Bubsequeiit prevention. To many sufferers, the occur- 
rence of a first paroxysm of gout appears to be the 
commencement of the malady; and the way in which 
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this paroxysm is dealt with will rtetermine Ibe course of 
their future conduct. In the first place, therefore, I 
shall consider the indications and modes of treatment 
■with reference to an acute attack of the disease. 

Dr. Bence Jones, to whose writings reference has 
already been made, lays it down that "in the present 
state of onr know^ledge the treatment of gout must be 
divided into two parts: first, the specific, and -second, 
the expectant treatment. He acknowledges that each 
of these has its own advantages and disadvantages; and 
of opinion that, by the right use of both, the greatest 
good with the least harm may be attained. The 
, admission that there are disadvantages in either method 
lis an acknowledgment of some imperfection in it, and 
US to imply that a rational and safe treatment for 
;goat ie still a desideratum. 

Dr. Bence Jones observes that the object of specific 
treatment, of which the administration of colchicura 
may be taken as the type, is to get rid of the attack as 
a as possibles that is, to put an end to the pain at 
Kmce; to stop the fibrinous and crystalline thickening of 
iihe joints, and to allow the patient to return to his 
lal mode of life in the shortest possible time. He 
'forcibly describes nome of the objections which attend 
Upon this plan; and says, first, that the specific acts 
■Hiore violently than is intended; and secondly, that 
catting short an attack leads more quickly to a return 
rof the disease, because the usual mode of life is that 
i-which h^ caused, and therefore will again cause gout; 
and thirdly, that the urate af soda, existing in excess in 
Hie blood serum and diffusing into all the textures, 
"Bvhere it is oxidized, if stopped in its active oxidation in 
■vaj part, it more liable to set up a similar process in the 
AbrouB texture.s of some internal orgem, as the stomach, 
ittie brain, or the heart. 

The expectant treatment aims to keep the gout fixed 
an the extremities until the textures and blood are as 
tnuch as possible freed from the orates by oxidation, and 
■■to effect a change for the better in the mode of life, at 
•least during illness ; so, that, from both these causes, 
a long period may occur before the patient is again 
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attacked. Dr. Beiiot- Jones mentions, as the disad- 
vantajfes attendant on th is method, firat, that the patient 
may get very feeble from the long- continued inflam- 
matiun and confinement, and that hence other ailmenta 
may arise; secondly, thtit the joints, io consequence of 
the dnration of tlie inflammation, may become much 
more thickened by fibrin and urates than they other- 
wiee might be: and that thus the general health may 
give way from the loss of power to take exercise. 

I am far fi-om agreeing with Dr. Bence Jones in all 
the positions which he assuuies. His observations upon 
the evils of the so-called specific treatment omit all 
mention of what is, in my judgment, the most im- 
portant of them, — ^the influence of colchicum and of 
analogous substances in diminishing the quantity of 
fibrin and red corpuscles in the blood ; and, when 
Specifics are laid aside, I think the resources of 
medicine are amply sufficient to furnish us with a 
treatment which may properly be called rational rather 
than expectant. The latter term implies trusting to 
nature for the removal of disease, whereas, in truth, all 
that is known in our art should be rendered subservient 
to its cure, and to the speedy extinction of its causes. 

If we were ignorant of what produces gout, and of 
the condition of the system in which it prevails, we 
might be justified in waiting for the vis medicatrix 
naturtB; but, on the contrary, as we know the source 
from whence the disease springs, our best eflEorts should 
be directed to remove the materies morhi from the 
system. I entertain no doubt that, in the majority of 
cases, this may be done without the aid of specifics ; 
more especially in primary instances of gout, occurring 
in individuals who have never taken colchicum. 

If we look at the matter by the broad light of clinical 
experience, alike disregarding the partial view of the 
speculator in one department of science, and of the 
practitioner who takes under his patronage a single 
bodily organ, we shall be forced to recognise in a gouty 
paroxysm the presence of two cardinal conditions ; 
impurity of blood, and local and general plethora; and 
of one prominent symptom : acute or even excruciating 
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pain. We are in possession of certain well -ascertained 
data connected with the gouty diathesis, and although 
the symptoms vary in their intensity in a marked 
manner in different constitntions, and in the same 
individnal at different times, yet we know that before 
we can render any real service to a person suffering 
from gout, we must first of all remove from the blood 
the excess of morbid products which is at the root of 
the disease. In proportion as we can accomplish this 
object, and can eliminate the gouty material^the urea 
and urate of aoda^ without impairing the strength of 
the patient, so shall we be successful, first, in assuaging 

■ pun, and secondly, in restoring the patient to a better 
State of health than that which preceded the attack. 
If, however, in the first instance, we direct oar efforts 
to the pain, by administering a specific like colchicum, 
■without previously attempting to remove or lessen the 
e&Qse from which the pain springs, we shall neitlier act 
Justly to the patient nor wisely by ourselves. We 
know, as a rule, that nothing is easier than relieve the 
pain of gout by the administration of colchicum, and 
vie should bear in mind that, severe as this pain may 
be, it is one of nature's indices to point out to us that a 
culmination has taken place in the system to produce it. 
Before restoring to specific treatment for its relief, we 
should endeavour to lessen the plethora existing in the 

■ capillary vessels which are undnly distended, and 
"which, by their mechanical pressure on the subjacent 
nerves, are- the immediate causes of the suffering. 
The duration and severity of the inflammatory 
symptoms, in a joint affected with gout, will greatly 
depend upon the condition of the patient's blood ; if 
this be rich in fibrin and red corpuscles, the pain, heat, 
and redness will be severe ; but if, on the contrary, the 
blood has become deteriorated by the occurrence of 
frequent attacks of gout, and by the too liberal use of 
colchicum, the inflammatory symptoms will be leas 
acute, although this may not prevent the limb from 
bein^ equally helpless. 

There can be no question that the more quickly we 
are able to stamp out a gouty paroxysm, the bettai 
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it will be in evory respect fnr the patient. By so-doing 
we shall Have hiiii from loiig-continiied. c on fine men t to 
the honae, which involves the want of fresh air and 
exercise, and which thus acts prejudicially upon the 
constitution, and tends also to the aggravation of the 
disease. 

It is from this stand-point that many advocates for 
the employment of colchicnm defend the use of that 
medicine, and their position would be perfectly justified 
if they could insure immunity from the deleterious 
effects that surely follow from its frequent adminis- 
tration. 

The rational treatment of a first severe attack of gout 
must greatly depend on the constitution of the sufterer, 
and on the symptoms by which it is attended. If he 
be robust, with a strong pulse and fever, the first indica- 
tion is to lessen, by gentle but decided means, the 
strength of his pulse and the amount of ^lia fever. In 
an instance of this kind it will generally he found that 
there exists more or less constipation of the bowels, 
that the tongue is foul, and that there is evidence of 
hepatic derangement. The greatest relief will, under 
such circumstances, be afforded by speedily establish- 
ing a free action of the bowels ; and this may be donft 
by medicines -which stimulate the liver, and promot-e 
the emptying of the gall-bladder. 

"When the first necessary step has been taken, the 
next is to subdue the remaining fever by saline medi- 
cines, and to restore natural tranquility to the circular 
tion. This may be effected by the administration of 
potash or soda, in combination with lenion-jnice, 
three or four times in the twenty-four hours, with the 
addition of half-drachm doses of spirit of nitric ether, 
and an equal quantity of tincture of henbane : or if 
the pain is very severe, a suitable dose of laudanum or 
morphia in camphor mixture. 

■WTien the feverish symptoms have subsided, a change 
may be made in the above medicine, and either the 
bromide or iodide of potassium may be given in com- 
bination with potash in a state of eflfervescenoe. 
will be sufficient in ordinary cases to take a dose nf 
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this medicine twice in the day. The bowels should be 
moderately stimulated every day by some Buitable 
Bperieat; and the diet should consist of liqnid nutri- 
ment in small quantities at a time. Beef tea, chicken 
r veal broth, with or without rice, arrowroot, and other 
forma of farinaceous food, may be employed; and no 
stimulants should be permitted. Warm lemonade, or 
toast water, will form the moat desirable common 
drink, and may be taken without restraint, so as 
to encourage eliraination through the skin and the 
kidneys. 

Vs pain may be said to be the most prominent 
aymptom in an acute paroxysm of gout, and is usually 
the one for which the patient most earnestly craves 
relief, it may be worth while to notice some of the 
external applications that have been made use of for 
the purpose. It cannot be said that our resources in 
this way are very satisfactory ; for a great number of 

' agents have been used at one time and another, and 
■nearly all of them have been very generally abandoned 

' BB of little or doubtful utility. Among the number 
may be mentioned belladonna, aconite, and opium. 

The last of these, in the form of laudanum, may 
perhaps be regarded as the most decided in its effects, 
"len it is used as a fomentation with the addition of 
tot water, and of bicarbonate of soda or potass, it will 
freqaently give ease; but it is not effective in reducing 

I swelling, and it requires to be- frequently repeated in 
■order tn lull the pain. 

There is, however, a remedy that was lately mentioned 
to me by Dr. Webber, — namely, whisky, which I have 
tried in two severe cases with such marked and decided 

. benefit that 1 should do wrong if I failed to record 
even this small experience of its effects. In the first 

. ease in which I tried it, the patient had been suffering 

' severely for several days in his knees and left hand. 
He had had no sleep for some nights, and vras unable to 
turn in his bed, I recommended him to apply the 
whisky to the painful parts; and when I saw him on 
the following day, he told me that after it had been 

' applied to his knees for three hours, the pain suddenly 
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left him and the swelling began to subside, and the 
gout returned to the great toe where it had originally 
appeared. The pain had also left his baud, and the 
doughy swelling bad mncb subsided. I advised him to 
apply whisky in the same manner to his toe. This he 
did, and the pain and swelling declined as rapidly 
there as they had done in the knees and hands. All 
that he now complained of was a slight stiffness in the 
loft ankle joint. He was able to leave his bed in three 
days from the time he began to use the whisky, and 
was soon able to walk as usual. He took internally 
liquor potassse, with iodide of potassium and eau de luce, 
and an occasional alterative pill, which re-established 
his health. 

The second case was that of a butler, who, a short 
time previous to my seeing him, had fallen through the 
ice whilst skating in Scotland. He had never felt well 
since. 1 found him suffering from a severe attack of 
rheumatic gout; both his knees were greatly swelled and 
intensely painful, and his shoulder joints, particularly 
the left, were acutely painful. He complained also of 
great pain in his left side, over the region of the heart, 
bnt no abnormal sounds were discoverable. Heperspired 
copiously, his urine was loaded with lithates, and he was 
feverish and thirsty. I directed bim to apply whisky 
to his knees, and, on the following morning, I learned 
that the jjain and swelling had entirely left them, but 
that the pain had shifted to the calves of his legs, and 
remained still in his shoulders. I advised him. to apply 
the whisky both to his shoulders and to the calves of 
his legs. The result was the same as in the former 
case; for when 1 saw him the next day he said, "he 
had lost the pain in his shoulders, and could move his 
arms freely, but that his calves still felt a little stiff," 
He did not leave his bed for more than a week, not 
from incapacity to move, for he had no return of in- 
flammatory action in his joints, but from feeling -weak 
and ill. His system was very much out of order, as is 
usual in such an attack ; his tongue was loaded ; his 
bowels were constipated, and there were unmistakable 
signs of hepatic derangement. Until his tongue became 
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eleaner, he took, every six hours, a draught containing 
liquor ammoniie ucetatis, ma^nesife carbunas, magnesiEB 
Bulphas, spiritTia setheris nitrici, and Bpiritus ammonite 
aromaticus, in mistura camphorae ; and at night, pills 
containing pilula hydrargyri, extractum colocynthidiSi 
and extractum Iwoscyami — with the addition of pilula 
galbaui composita, in order to relieve theoppressionho 
experienced from f atus. At the end of a week he was 
able to resume his duties. The total quantity of whisky 
that he used as a local application to his different joints 
amonuted to six bottles. Since this was written in the 
first edition I have beeu in the habit of using laudanum 
in addition to the whisky, and have proved it t« 
be a most valuable adjunct. The proportion should 
be a teaspoonful of laudanum to a wine-glassful of 
whisky. 

When gout occurs in an individual who has been 
previously subject to its attacks, it is requisite to modify 
'the treatment which would have been applicable on the 
first occasion. It becomes highly important to support 
the strength of the patient, and not to lower his vital 
powers by the use of tJie common saline remedies that 
are required for the strong and robust. The medicine 
that appears to answ^er this end most completely is the 
liquor ammonise acetatia, combined with henbane and 
Bpiritus (etheris nitrici, and sometimes with an excess 
ef ammonia, in the form of spiritus ammoniEe aroT 
Inaticus, either with or without chloric ether, and 
jgiven in camphor mixture. The same daily use of 
laxatives is required, and the drink and diet must be 
the same. 

When the irritative fever, consequent upon the pain 
and the impure state of the blood, has subsided, the 
iodide or bromide of potassium may be given in com- 
bination with liquor potassee, eau de luce, or spiritus 
BmmoniiB aromaticua, in some light bitter infusion, 
twice a day. 

When an anodyne is necessary, chloral hydrate seems 
to offer especial advantages in the treatment of gout. 
a general rule it is only hypnotic, and is of little 
value against pain ; but its power of diminishing 
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vascular fulness renders it more efficacious in gouty 
pain than in other varieties. When there is not severe 
-Buffering, bnt local uneasineas attended with general 
restlessness, the chloral will be found especially valu- 
able. It should be given in a dose of from twenty to 
thirty-five grains, in a rather large draught of sugar and 
"water; and half this dose may be repeated after the 
lapse of an hour, if the first should prove ineffectual. 

When it is considered advisable to return to solid 
food, a selection should be made from white rather 
than from red meats. Chicken, boiled fish, and game, 
will, in the first instance, prove sufficiently nourishing 
and easy of digestion, and the stomach will not be 
over-taxed in disposing of food of this description. 
Weather permitting, the sooner the patient resorts to 
the open air, the more quickly will he recover from 
the depressing influence of confinement to his sick 
chamber. 

In cases attended by greater depression, where the 
patient has had repeated attacks, and may be said to be 
worn out by his disease, when the blood is watery and 
the vital powers are reduced to a low ebb, it is neces- 
aary to adopt a very different treatment from that which 
is required by patients of the t^o classes already refer- 
red to. In these instances we find chat the w^hole 
muscular system is enfeebled and the use of the joints 
impaired. The circulation is rendered weak by the loss 
of muscular power in the heart, and stagnation of the 
blood is the consequence of this defective mechanical 
force. The brain may become oppressed with serous 
apoplexy. The lungs and the heart itself may be ren- 
dered incapable of performing their proper functions, 
and the integrity of every organ of the body may be 
more or less affected. Our only chance of saving life 
will then be by resorting to stimulants, in order by 
their aid to increase the force of the heart, and to 
enable it to propel the blood with greater enei^ 
throi^h the partially occluded and congested vascular 
Byatem.' 

When the process of stimulation has been carried 
sufficiently far to effect some recovery of the circulation 
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Hie next object will be to maintain this statas by still 
•esorting to stimulants at proper intervals, and by 
employing medicines to give tone to the system, and to 
sustain the action of the heart. The varione ethers (of 
-which the best in these cases is the componnd sulphnric), 
iSnd eau de luce with tincture of hops, with or without 
Bn alkali, in a state of efferyeseence, w^ill for a time 
prove the most eligible formnla. In cases of this kind 
it is as necessary as in others to maintain a due action 
«f the bowels daily, as a strong tendency exists to torpor 
Vid abdominal vascular plethora. The aperients admi- 
nistered should be of a warm and stimulating character. 

In some extreme cases of atonic gout, where the heart 
B feeble and the blood poor, it is necessary to give 
Bteel and quinine with ether, or other stimulants to 
sustain the former and to improve the character of the 
latter, while at the same time the jndiciona use of diet- 
stic support will be found highly valuable. 

It will be noticed that in the treatment recommended 
for the different forms of gout no mention has been 
made of eolchicum, but that stress has been laid upon 
the necessity of maintaining a due action of the bowels 
throughout the disease, and that the importance of 
•bromotiug the functions of the liver by mild alteratives 
in conjnnetion with laxatives has also been pointed out. 

TJiUeas some form of treatment equivalent to this is 
Adopted, it would be hopeless to attempt to cure the 
-disease within any moderate period without resort to 
oolchicum, which,by its specific action on the blood, and 
its cholagogue effect on the liver, rapidly produces an 
alleviation of the more urgent symptoms, but is more 
detrimental to the future welfare of the individual. 

The cases that I have treated without colchicum, are 
now so numerous and the results have proved so satis- 
factory, both in the conservation of strength and in the 
long intervals which have occurred between the attacks, 
that 1, although formerly in the habit of prescribing 
oolchicum, cannot now do otherwise than record the 
result of my later experience. It is that gout can be 
B quickly and more surely cured without the agency of 
this drag than with it: when, by the judicious use of 
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medicines, the liver, bowels, aud kidneys are ma<le the 
organs through which the purification of the blood is 
eEFected. 

The selection of typical cases for the purpose of illua-, 
trating the treatment of gout as it occurs in individuals 
of different constitutions, habits, and idiosyneracies, is 
attended witli some difficulty, for as no two persons are: 
exactly' alike, neither are the symptoms identical that 
they present in illness; and the judgment of the prac- 
titioner will often be taxed to decide upon the most 
prudent course to be pursued in the management of 
each individual case. If the patient has been formerly 
treated with colchicnm, and this medicine is withheld, 
both patient and physician must be prepared for aa 
unusual delay in the removal of the more prominent 
symptoms of the malady; but 1 unhesitatingly say that 
the reward will be commensurate writh the amount of 
patience displayed, and that it will take the form of a 
comparative immunity from -future attacks, and of a 
comparatively trifling debility left behind when the 
paroxysm has passed away. At the same time, it mast 
be acknowledged that there are exceptions to this as to 
every other rule, so that when an individual has for 
many years relied upon colehicum for the cure of his 
gout, and is still sensitive to its effects, and when hia 
constitution has been undermined by the prostrating 
influence of the medicine, and both from physical and 
mental weakness he is incapable of enduring pain, the 
question arises whether ^e are justified, irrespective of 
future consequences, in prescribing the remedy once 
more. In certain cases the answer must undoubtedly 
be in the affirmative, but with this proviso or limitation, 
that it slwuld nut be administered unless some, counter- 
acting agent in tfie form of medicine is given at tt« 
savie tiine, ns the antidote to the bnni; to save the con- 
stitution of the patient from still further deterioration. 
It is neglect of this precaution that too frequently 
occasions the disastrous results attendant on an un- 
restrained use of colehicum and analogous niedicine-B, 

The two following cases may be I'egarded as excep- 
tional in their treatment, owing to the individuals, the 
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iaiter more especially, having been in the liabit of 
repeatedly resorting to a specific mode of treatment. 

Colonel B , aged aixty-tive had suffered from 

gout for many years, and had been acenstomed to 
emph'y eolchicum for its care. He was in the habit of 
taking a good deal of horae-exerciae, and rarely walked. 
On one occasion he met with an accident whilst riding, 
by which his leg was bruised. The effect of thia acci- 
dent, not particularly severe in itself, was to induce 
very great prostration, so that he was taken home with 
difficulty. On examining his leg the muscular tissue 
seemed as if it had given way over the size of a cr.iwn 
piece, and it felt soft and boggy and was much dia- 
coioiired. Blood appeared to be diffnsed beneath the 
skin, and on gentle pressure it felt aa if a portion of the 
flesh had been excavated. This extreme attenuation 
of tissue and proatration were ultimately overcome by 
the administration of stimulants and qninine. No 
attempt was maile to give an exit to the effused blooil, 
for fear of occasioning a wound and it was ultimately 
absorbed in about six weeks. A year from this time 
the Colonel was seized with a very severe tit of gout in 
both feet and ankles and in his left knee. His pros- 
tration was extreme, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty he conld be turned in his bed. He com- 
plained much of the pain he endured, and said he could 
• not support it. His pulse was feeble, his tongue foul 
,and flabby in texture. 

In this case I felt it was absolutely necessary to give 
relief to his sufferings, and that promptly, for he 
declared he should die unless this could be done. 1 
prescribed the following pill for him: — R Ext, acet. 
■ colch. gr. i., Pil. hydrarg. gr, ij,, Ext. hyoscyami gr. ij., 
Ext. col. comp., gr. v., f. pil, ij.; hora somni sumendse. 
Having had experience of the lax condition of his 
rouBCUlar tissue, I ordered him at the same time the 
following mixture, the fourth part of it to be taken 
, every six hours : — R Inf. gent. comp. ad Svj. Tinct. card, 
comp. 3iv., Ferri aulph. gr. viij., Quinince sulpbatis gr. 
viij., Acidi sulph. arom. ji., ^Ether. chlor. 51.; ft. 
mistnra. His diet was strong beef tea, with brandy and 
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water. This gentieman madis a good recovery, anti 
enjoyed a better state of health, for the next two years 
than he had done for many years previonsly, when he 
was again attacked with another fit of goat, which wa» 
preceded by a severe cold, and under which he died. 
He was then in the country, and under the care of his 
nsnal medical attendant, so that I ara unable to say 
what waa the nature of his treatment. 

TMa ease may be regarded as typical of gout occurring 
in a constitution where the blood and tissues were in a 
state of degeneration and deterioration, requiring the 
aid of a medicine like iron to give the patient [the only 
chance of recovery from his disease and prolongation of 
his life. 

Mr. M , aged fifty, had been a sufferer from gout 

for many years; his hands, feet, and ears bearing testi- 
mony to the fact from the copious deposit (tophi) that 
had taken place in them. He had long been unable t« 
walk with any comfort, and his ordinary exercise was 
taken on horseback. He had feJt rather better than 
Qsnal, when, endeavouring to turn the stiff handle 
of the door of a railway carriage he strained hia 
right wrist. Violent pain was the result, and a gouty 
paroxysm qnickly ensued. His knees and feet were 
speedily attacked, but the severity of the seizui-e wae 
confined to the hand and wrist, which rapidly swelled 
and were very painful. A strong decoction of poppy- 
head, laudanum, and soda afforded temporary relief. 
The medicines prescribed, which, in an original attack 
of gout, would soon have conquered the disease, appeared 

powerless to exert any beneficial efifect on Mr. M , 

and he begged for colchicum, as he felt unable to bear 
his pain and discomforts. His request was complied 
with, and a ten minim dose of the wine of colchicum 
was given every six hours, together vrith the mixture 
he had been taking, which was composed of the iodide 
of potassium with carbonate of potash and spiritus 
ammoniie aromaticus. 

The result of this addition to his treatment very 
soon became manifest. He began to feel freer from 
pain, and the swelling of his hand abated. On th^ 
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iftabsidence of the Bevelling the colchienm was omitted. 
jHe took some time to rally from the effects of his 
attack, althoTigh the quantity of colchicum given was 
eninparatively small, His tardy convalescence was due 
to the frequent recourse he hart had to specific treat- 
ment in his numerous attacks of gout. A few months 
after this he was again the subject of a paroxysni, and 
more recently of another that confined him to his house 
for eleven weeks. This gentleman was originally pos- 
sessed of a fine constitution, and his powers of diges- 
tion were so strong that he was capable of consiiminga 
quantity of wine withont his head being affected. This 
immunity from the pain that ordinarily attends the 
pleasure of indulging in stimulating beverages was in 
his case attended by great subsequent suffering when 
gout attacked his system; and it would have been 
better for him had he experienced the ordinary moni- 
tion of headache in early life, to have warned him that 
what then appeared a harmless indulgence — from no ill 
consequences immediately ensuing — must subsequent- 
ly be paid for with a heavy addition of accumulated 
uiterest. 

A gentleman aged forty five, who was naturally 
*ctive, had been subject to occasional attacks of gont 
for twelve years. He had until within the last four or 
five years taken colchicum during the paroxysms, but 
latterly had resorted to Laville's medicines. He was 
able to subdue the pain and inflammation by their use: 
■ but the returns of gout had become more frequent. 
On my first examination of him I foimd the action of 
his heart very feeble, his pulse small, and his tongue so 
singularly white that it could be described as being 
"chalky." His blood was evidently deficient in red 
corpuscles and fibrin. Some months after this inter- 
view, this gentleman was seized with a severe fit of gout 
in his feet, ankles, and kneea. He was at once pros- 
trated, and lay in bed without power to move the lower 
part of his body. His pulse were scarcely perceptible, 
hia appetite was impaired, and his nights were sleepless. 
His tongue was whiter and more deficient in colour 
than ever, and had an appearance as if it had been 
macerated. The bowels were confined. "ifi-Ti. 
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The medicines that were ordered for him were gentle 
laxatives and alteratives at bed time, with quinine, 
<lilnt« nitric acid, and chloric ether, every six houre. 
His feet, ankles, aiid kuees were kept constantly moist 
with lint saturated with whisky. This treatment was 
continned for three weeks. He experienced no pain 
unless he attempted to move; his nights were good 
except on two occasions, when it was necessary to give 
a small dose of chlorodyne, which had the effect of 
procnring sleep. His appetite returned after he had 
taken a few doses of quinine. His diet was confined to 
chicken and soup, and his beverage to weak whisky and 
water. Under this treatment he slowly but decidedly 
improved; the inflammation and pain gradually sub- 
sided, and he became able to move his limbs. A check 
to bis progress arose from a severe lancinating pain of a 
rheumatic kind, first in his left groin, extending down 
to the thigh, and then in the right on attempting to 
raise himself from his couch. This was an affection 
of the sciatic nerve. On tracing back his history, it 
appeared that twenty years previously he was thrown 
on the pummel of his saddle, and severely strained 
himself; yet notwithstanding this accident, on reaching 
his destination he proceeded to skate, he being a pro- 
ficient in the art, and added still more to the tension 
of the strained muscles by carrying undei- each arm 
one of his younger sisters across the ice. This was the 
finishing stroke to his further exertion. He was 
taken home, and was confined to his bed for several 
weeks. 

A recurrence of pain without any inflammatory action 
in a part which had for so many years remained quies- 
cent, pointed to a necessity for overcoming a local 
weakness, resulting from the enervating effects of a 
gouty and impoverished condition of blood, and 
the medicine that appeared to be demanded was iron, to 
give more tone to the system, and to supply the blood 
with the element in which it was deficient. A mixture, 
composed of the tincture of sesquichloride of iron, 
quinine and chloric ether, was taken twice a day with 
good effect, and he continued also with the laxative pill. 
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The diet was now ordered t<i be mi>re. generoaa. The 
whisky was omitted, and two fair-sized glasaes of olil 
port wine were to be taken during the day in ita steafl. 
After two or three days the pain entirely ceased in the 
groins. On leaving his bed his observation was thathe 
felt strong internally, but hia lower limbs were weak. 
The former part of this observation was qnite con- 
firmed by the great improvement that had taken 
place in the power of the heart, and the force and 
?olnme of the poise, and by the increased redness of 
lis tongue. 

This gentleman displayed a singular forbearance in 
abstaining from Laville's medicines, which he had cKise 
at hand, being determined to exercise patience in the 
treatment of his goat. 

" —.a gentleman who died at the age of 

eighty-five, from the effects of an accident, had pre- 
Tiousiy enjoyed good health, and retained his energies 
and faculties to the latest hour of his life, excepting 
■when he had suffered from gout, which he never 
uuraed. He was rarely ill. He always fought against 
hia enemy, and was invariably victorious. When the 
gout attacked his knees he would instantly senil for a 
cnpper, and lose a few ounces of blood from the part 
affected. He would occasionally have recourse to a 
couple of grains of calomel with colocynth and henbane, 
bnt he never ventured to take colchicum. He was accna- 
tomed to drink a bottle of port wine daily, which he 
abandoned when the paroxysm was upon him, and lived 
on very low diet. On one occasion, when he was more 
than usnally gouty, his brain became affected, his mem- 
ory failed him, he forgot the day of the week, and when 
he saw the sun shining he thought it ■was the moon. He 
took two of the pills described above, and in the course 
of a few hours all cerebral disturbance had vanished. 
Although he had had numerous attacks of gout t.hi'ough- 
ont his long life, he had not a vestige of any tophaceous 
deposit. He was occasionally subject to sharp attacks 
of diarrhcea, which invariably appeared to carry off 
along with it the threatened symptoms of a gouty 
IKiroxyam. These attacks appeared (o be critical, and 
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they were reailily control led by a few doses of liquor 
opii sedativxis and tinctura cirmamomi, when they had 
proceeded to a sufficient length. Instead of being 
weakened, he always appeared to be better for them. 
If he had been in the habit of temporizing with hiK 
gout by taking specifics for it, he conUl not, at his 
advanced period of life, have withst-ood the depressing 
action of a copious diarrhcsa in the manner he did. 
Hia system had never been nudennined by a resort to 
remedies of a partial or specific nature for the cure of 
his gout, and it was thus enabled to bring to bear all the 
nigour of a sound constitution to assist in freeing it 
from a temporary excess of the gouty elements. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that there is no 
organ of the boiiy which is exempt from gout, or which 
may not be disturbed in function when the poison is 
present in the system. It is not uncommon for the 
subjects of the gouty diathesis to complain of transient 
pains in different parts, quite unconnected with any 
definite gouty seizure. The nose and the external ear 
are both liable to be thus affected. Some time ago, I 
was visiting a late M.P., who had suffered from gout, 
■when he suddenly uttered a cry almost of agony, 
exclaiming, "Ohl my nose, my nose!" He had sud- 
denly felt, in that feature, an intense pain, which 
fortunately only lasted a few seconds, but which he 
described as being unbearable. A similar pain some- 
times occurs in the external ear, and it is not uncommon 
to find this part the seat of tophaceous deposit. 

When gout suddenly leaves an extremity and 
attacks some vital organ, as the head, longs, or heart 
(a transference of morbid action which is known as 
metastasis, or retrocedent gout), there is generally great 
danger; and, unless the poison can be speedily elimin- 
ated from the system, so as to relieve the suffering 
organ, this is likely to become the seat of congestion, 
which may not only conceal the true nature of the 
malady, but may also lead to treatment of a very 
andesirabie kind. When the brain is affected, the 
amount of cerebral disturbance is sometimes exceasirti, 
resembling acute mania; and I have known this mental 
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disturbance treated by eeilativee, to tlit' great aggrava- 
tion of the symptoms, or even to the death of the 
patient. In former times, anch cerebral excitement 
would have been treated by cupping at the nape of the 
neck, generally with marked advantage; but, as blood- 
letting is no longer tolerated by the profession, we 
must be content with the two other remedies on ■which 
alone, in anch cases, reliance can be placed, namely, 
calomel and blisters; the calomel to relieve internal 
plethora, and the blisters ae local derivatives. When 
the lungs or the bronchial tubes become the seat of the 
metastasis the same measures, with modifications, 
should be employed. 

A similar plan of treatment is also demanded when 
the heart becomes affected. To take an illustrative case, I 
■was called to a gentleman aged 54, the subject of heredi- 
tary gout, and whose father had died of it, as the patient 
told me, from its having attacked his heart. My patient 
had not suffered an attack for three lyears. His occu- 
pation required him to take long and fatiguing journeys; ' 
and at the time referred to he had just returned from 
Bussia. The exhaustion produced by travelling, to- 
gether with the irregularity of his meals and the 
inferior quality of his food, so deranged his digestion 
as to bring on a gouty seizure as soon as he reached 
England. The disease first appeared in his right knee, 
which became swollen, but not very painful. What 
pain there was suddenly subsided-; and thereupon he 
was attacked by intense palpitation. The pulse was 
scarcely perceptible at the wrist, he felt giddy, and was 
in a state of great apprehension. On listening to the 
heart it became a matter of surprise how it could at all 
maintain the circulation; for its throbbing and tomnlt- 
aons action conveyed to the ear the notion of a ball 
being shaken in a bag. This state of things had 
«ontinued for three days. I ordered a blister to be 
placed over the cardiac region, and directed that it 
should remain for twelve hours, and then be replaced 
by a warm bread-and- water poultice, to be renewed 
every six hours. As soon as the action of the blister 
commenced, the patient fell asleep, and slept for many 
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hpurs. The next morniiif,' 1 fonnd that the blister had 
rieen well, and that ibe palpitation had ceased, except 
for ail ficcasional inierniissi<jii of the pulse, which was 
full and soft. In two days, all symptoms of cardiac 
disturbance had ceaseil, and the swelUni; o£ the knee 
had also diaappeared. 

Whenever the heart becomes affected, either in gout 
or rheumatism, it will usually be found that there 
is congestion of the livei'. often attended by enlarge- 
ment. When this is so, the portal circulation is impeded: 
and a due supply of blomi ia no longer sent to the right 
side of the heart. In the case above recorded, the liver 
could be felt four inches below the ribs. 

The preceding cases sufficiently illustrate the general 
principles on which the treatment of the malady should 
be based, and these may be said to rest upon the two 
processes of elimination and restoration. In reference 
to the first of these, it has been most eatisfactorily 
proved that gout ia due to certain morbid principles, 
such as urate of soda, with which the blood is polluted, 
and that this pollution has arisen from defective 
digestion and assimilation of food, and from impaired 
glandular secretion. Our object therefore is to free 
the system from this amna rnorbi, by the employment 
of those medicines that act on the bowels and glan- 
dular system — the liver more especially^ and indirectly 
on the kidneys, by relieving them of the vascular 
plethora which affects them when a gouty condition of 
the blood prevails, so that art may thus accomplish 
what nature has proved unable to perform. As regards 
the process of restoration, our care should be that in 
relieving the hody of its gouty elements we do not by 
our medicines increase the already existing debility of 
the patient, and thus retard hia restoration to strength 
and health. Beside these general principles, however, 
nearly every case will require to be considered with 
reference to its peculiarities, and with reference to the 
complications it may present. These will not usnally 
offer much difficulty to an experienced practitioner; 
but there are some sequela? of an attack that should 
always receive careful attention. When the joints, the 
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anMes more especially, have been rendered long useless 
by the invasion of gont, it is often a considerable time 
before they gain safiicient strength to support the 
weight of the body, and to enable the patient to ^alk. 
The longer the time they have been thus affected, the 
greater will be the difficulty of restoring strength to the 
■■unsound and relaxed ligaments and mnscles. Xot only 
3 all the structtires forming the joints more or less 
loosened in their attachments, but the vessels are in a 
relaxed condition, and the return of blood from the 
■extremities is in eonseqnence impeded. Hence swell- 
ing of the feet and ankles commonly occurs after the 
!gonty paroxysm has subsided. A deposit of urate of 
soda is also more likely to take place and to remain 
permanently in joints which are thns affected; and it is 
'a matter of great importance to the future welfare of the 
patient that something of the former tone and tension 
should be as speedily as possible restored to them. If 
this is neglected, not only do the joints become weaker 
V^d weaker, until at last they become almost useless; 
but the health will suffer from incapacity to take exer- 
cise, and there will be in consequence a greater 
liability to a recurrence of the disease. 

There is a striking resemblance between the joints 
,'thns affected consecutively to a gouty seizure, and the 
iordinary conaequences of a severe sprain of the ankle. 
:In both cases there is the same dread of putting the 
Hoot to the ground, or of resting upon it. There is the 
.same complaint of looseness and want of tension in 
the joint, as if every one of its constituent bones were 
loosened. It is necessary in both instances to employ 
tificial support, and to supply by carefully applied 
'{ireBBure the loss of power which is due to a relaxed 
■condition of the muscles, ligaments, and vessels. In 
(fiie case of gout this should not be attempted until 
i are satisfied that the paroxysm has passed away, 
And that the blood of the patient no longer contains 
an excess of the materies morbi that produced his 
disease. A suitable bandage should then be lightly 
applied over the whole foot, and passed two or three 
times round Ihe ankie, in the form of a figure of 
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eight. Day by day, ftir the space of a week, this 
pressure, or the tightness of the bandage, should be 
slightly increased. At the end of that time soap 
plaster, or what is better, Tarraut's plaster, in strips of 
from an inch and a half to two inches wide, should be 
litfhtly applied in the same manner as the bandage, so 
as to cover the whole foot and ankle joint, and on a 
renewal of the strapping the pressure should be gently 
increased, but so as to give no pain or discomfort to the 
patient. The advantage of the piaster is two-fold. By 
the exclusion of air and by its close approximation to 
the skin, it produces a more or less copious exudation 
from the capillary vessels, and this continues only 
so long as the vessels are in a state of relaxation. 
The somewhat greater stiffness of the plaster when 
compared with a bandage contributes to the greater 
support of the weakened joints. If there should be 
any doubt or hesitation as to the precise time when 
bandaging and plastering should be commenced, these 
■pTOcesses may be preceded for a week by bathing the 
affected joints, whether knees or ankles, twice a day 
with a strong tepid solution of Tidman's sea salt; and 
by employing gentle friction afterwards, with some 
mild, soothing liniment, such as campliorated oil, with 
an equal quantity of the compound camphor liniment, 
and with or without laudanum, according to the 
degree of tenderness or pain. 



CHAPTER VII. 
TREATMENT (coatmued.) 

THE carrying out ot the priiioiples laid down in the 
foregoing chapter must often require a larger 
choice of remeUieB than is afforded by the few which 
-have been mentioned; and it therefore seems desirable 
briefly to describe the properties, and the advantages, 
.apd disadvantages in gout, of a few of the more potent 
"of the medicines which have fi'oni time to time been 
^Osed for its relief. Among these the first place mast be 
given to colchicum, the root or .seeds of the Golchicum 
HiiiJtmnale, or meadow saffron, a plant that was intro- 
'dnced into modern medicine by Baron Stork in 17(>il, 
There is little doubt that it is the remedy mentioned by 
Alexander of Trales, about the year A.D. nSO, and 
alluded to by Paulus Mg'meta, Avicenna, Serapion, and 
Mesne. 

Numerous medical men have united in extolling the 
value of this drag in the treatment of gout. Sir 
^Charles Scudamore says, " It mast be admitted to be a 
valuable medicine by all who have had sufBeient 
opportunity of putting its merits to the test." Sir 
Thomas Watson in his Lectures on the Practice of 
fhysic, expresses himself very positively on the subject. 
In reference to the acute paroxysm he remarks that, 
"Colchicum, judiciously given, may be fairly accounted 
a specific; and that the drug hat certainly the property 
of easing, in an almost magical manner, the pain of 
goat. How it operates is not so clear. It is a^it to 
produce nausea, faintness, and diarrhcea: but its 
curative influence is not conditional upon the occurrence 
of these symptoms. Sometimes the rapid disappearance 
of the gouty inflammation is its only perceptible effect. 
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The patient may be in lielpless ajrony with a, tumefied 
red-hot joint to-day, and walking about quit« weil 
to-morrow. The colchicum is therefore plainly an 
anodyne." 

Dr. Gairdner says, "There is no doobt that colchicum 
ia one of those drugs whose claim to be considered is 
well established. Its effect in freeing the body from 
disease bears no adequate relation to its immediate 
visible and tangilde, or, as it has been called, its physitt- 
logieal effect on the system." He ridicules what he 
terms the nearly exploded doctrine of the old hnmoral 
pathology, that gout ia due to a morbific mutter in the 
system, and must be turned out ; and combats the 
assertion that, however great the degree of relief 
immediately afforded by colchicnm, it tends to tlitf 
eventful and permanent increase of the disease, or 
that it lays the foundation of other far more serious 
evils. Dr. Gairdner asserts ihat these assertions are 
"vain and futile." 

Dr. Gairdner expresses his fear "that we are hardly 
yet prepared to explain the action of colchicum," bnt 
agrees with Sir Henry Holland in the expectation 
"that from the striking effects observable in the 
treatment of gout, a strong light may be shed on the 
pathology of the disease;" and concludes by observing 
that "it is undoubted that no sufficient explanation can 
yet be given of the action of colchicum ; in other woriis 
it must be classed among specifics." 

Dr. Garrod remarks, " without attempting at present 
to explain how colchicum acts in controlling gouty 
inflammation, I shall content myself in asserting that 
it does so in a most marked degree." He confesses that 
"a still more searching investigation, not only of the 
mode in which the action of the colchicum is produced, 
but likewise as to the real effect of the remedy under 
different circumstances, is a desideratum, and one I 
trust to be enabled one day to unravel." He then 
enters upon the best mode of administering this drug, 
If cathartic action is required, it is better to give an 
aperient along with the colchicum, for when much 
purging and vomiting result from the colchicum, nervous 
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and vascular depression likewise follows. He considers 
it of advantage to give, a full dose of colcliicum at the 
coinmencement of the treatment; for example, half a 
drachm to a drachm or more of the wine, and to follow 
it np by smaller doses, as from ten to twenty minima, 
two or three times a day, carefully watching its effect 
on the pulfie, and never allowing the production of 
sickness or depression. Dr. Garrod observes that when 
colchicnm is injadiciously administered it gives rise, not 
only to nausea, vomiting, and extreme depression, bnt 
occasionally to a very obstinate and peculiar kind of 
diarrhcea. When great depression is produced by 
colchicum, gout is apt to recnr soon after the patient 
has rallied from the effects of the drug. He recom- 
, mends that in acute cases the influence of colchicnm 
ehonld be continued in a mild and gradually dimin- 
ishing degree for several days after the inflammation 
has subsided; that in chronic gout it should be 
administered with great care, and also in the intervals 
■between attacks of gout, Dr. Garrod concludes his 
pbaervations on the therapeutic action of colchicum 
\yy advancing two opinions; first, that when it is 
^sarefully prescribed it has no tendency to lessen the 
ntervals between the gouty paroxysms, or to render the 
disease chronic in character; and secondly, that colchi- 
cum may often be given with advantage to gouty 
BTibjects as a cholagogue, in lieu of the preparations of 
aiercury. 

Dr. Bence Jones, in common with other writers on 
^Ichicum, is at a loss to determine its special modus 
yferandi; and he asks the question, How does colchi- 
cum stop the excessive oxidation set up in the parts 
(rhere the urates are most liable to accumulate, partly 
berhaps in consequence of the non-vascular nature of 
iiie textnrea ? 

He does not believe that colchicum acts as a diuretic, 

And throws the uric acid out of the blood (and even this 

~ it would give no explanation of its action on the 

Boint) ; or that it promotes the oxidation of the aric acid 
ly directly fnrnishing oxygen ; and remarks, " there 
remains the unproved assumption that colchicine, 
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like these other alkaloids, acta on Dr. Liebreich's 
protagon, that the alkaloid has a chemical action hj 

actual contact with the nerve substance of the Llood- 
vessels, where the gouty inflammation is going on, 
causing such an action on the vessels that the inflamma- 
tion ceases." 

Dr. Bence Jones acknowledges that " this assumption 
makes the action of colchicine com.par^ble with the 
action of veratrine, strychnine, and morpliine, all ot 
which act with intensity on the nervous substance; and 
this assumption leads to a conjecture as to the action of 
quinine, that it also may act on the nerves of the blood- 
Tessels, stopping the internal congestion on which the 
external rigor of ague depends. The deafening and 
prostrating effects of large doses of quinine can only 
arise from an action on the auditory and cardiac nerves; 
and the arrest or prevention of an ague fit can best be 
comprehended by the assumption that quinine, among 
other actions, acts on the nerves of the capillaries, 
fltopping congestion, whilst colchicine acts on the same 
iystem of nerves, stopping inflammation.'" 

In alluding to M. Laville's specific Dr. Bence Jones 
thinks that veratrine is probably the active alkaloid ; 
with most probably a small amount of morphine dis- 
solved in tlie wine with which it is prepared : bnt 
whatever its source, it must have an action correspond- 
ing to colchicine, and that the good and the harm from 
this specific cannot be much more or less than the good 
or the harm of colchicnm. It cuts short the attack, wi 
thus saves the injurj- to the joints from the eontinuane^ 
or severity of the inflammation ; but it does this by^ 
stopping the oxidation of the urates in the texture^t- , 
and hence a relapse or renewal of the inflammatio*:^^ 
more quickly and easily takes place. 

" Moreover, like all other specifics, it gradually lose -^ 
its effect when it has been used in many attacks ; anC^ 
one at least of those who have been its moat public*-' 
supporters has abandoned it for some fresh though ft^* 
leas potent remedy." 

Various quack preparations, such as Ean Medicinal^* 
Wilson's Tincture, and Reynold's Specific, all owethei** 
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efficacy lo the colchicum they contain. All thoae wlm 
have writteii upon gout express themselves strongly 
upon the power of colchicum to control the urgent 
symptoms; but none of them venture to assert that its 
after-effects are not often fraugtt with danger. Many 
physicians have expressed themselves strongly on this 
subject. Dr. Petit had an idea that it caused gouty 
attacks to hecome more frequent and chronic ; and the 
late Dr. Todd, in his Clinical Lectures, expresses the 
similar opinion that although colchicum shortens the 
duration of the fits, it also diminishes the intervals 
between them, and that the system gets accustomed tfi 
its use, as it does to opium, so that the dose miist be 
increased in order to keep up tlie effect. 

My own impression is that the action of colchicum in 
relieving gouty inflammation may be due to its peculiar 
property of modifying (he red corpuscles, and of ren- 
tieriug the blood more fluid and less adhesive, so that 
■ its paasage through the disteoded capillaries is pro- 
moted, and the mechanical pressure that was produc- 
tive of pain is removed. The question naturally arises, 
As colchicum relieves what is ordinarily regarded as 
■inflammation in gout, why should it not produce 
similar effects when given in the various forms of 
common inflammation )! I would venture to suggest 
that the marked difference may be due to that special 
.peculiarity or constituent of gouty blood, which prohibits 
the occurrence of the ordinai-y sequelie of true inflam- 
mation; and that this may iiossibly be the excess of 
urea which such blood contains. 

The effects of colchicum, -when injudiciously ad- 
ministered, are not ci>nflned to the action I have 
ascribed to it on the blood-globule, which I regard as 
being its primary operation, but extend also to the 
heart, liver, and stomach. On the first of these organs 
it operates more powerfully than digitalis; on the 
second it is frequently more energetic than calomel ; 
and on the third it produces occasionally nausea, 
vomiting, and anorexia, aud impairs the digestive 
function by diminishing the power of the nerves that 
supply the oi^an. 
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li i» admitted that colcliicum, like other specifics, 
losi-a its power when constantly employed; and tlie 
pHtient fails to obtain relief from it unless he increases 
the dose. This he may do until at last the medicine 
bec'otnes inert. He has in fact so changed the character 
of his blood and constitution, that to him it is no lon(;er 
a specific. 

Long-continued observation of the effects of colchi- 
cum when it has been repeatedly resorted to for ihe 
cure (or rather alleviation) of gout, has impressed me 
with the conviction that its ultimate tendency is to 
destroy the integrity and vitality of the blood, and that 
it not only renders the attacks of gout more frequent, 
but subsequently more difficult of removal. In extreme 
cases, it impairs both the mental and physical faculties, 
the latter usually at an earlier period than the former. 
That these results succeed to a deteriorated condition 
of blood, will not, I think, admit of dispute, as thf 
frequent pallor, and the diminished energy of the 
patient plainly show that his blood has become im- 
poverished during the progress of his attack ; and it is 
found, as a rule, that some preparation of iron is re- 
quired for the restoration of the red corpuscles. 

It does not however follow, because the abuse of 
colchicum leads to such disastrous results, that it is 
never safe to nse it as a therapeutic agent. The- indies' 
tions for its employment may indeed be said to bo i 
almost exceptional, and they are analogous to those in 
which we should have no hesitation in abstraotii^ 
blood from the patient. If he could afford to lose 
blood, he may safely venture to take colchicum, as lie 
effects are very similar in their result to those of 
depletion. The more frequent the abstraction of blood, 
the greater ■will be the diminution of the fi.brin and n& 
globule contained in the remainder, and the operation 
of colchicum produces similar conditions. I have 
many times foimd it desirahle to employ the medicine, 
but I have never done so without the addition of 
ammonia, or some other stimulant, to sustain the 
power of the heart, and to obviate as much as possible 
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the Bubseqeent depreasion of inervatiou ; and, iu the 
chronic form of ROut, it should never be prescribed 
mless ID combination with either steel or quinine. 

When once a person has taken colehicum for the core 
of his gout, and has ex]ierienceil its effects iu alleviat- 
ing his pain, it is often a matter of some difficnity to 
induce him to forego a repetition of the medicine, not- 
wthstanding he may he told that such forheurance will 
be better for him in future. One of the dangers 
attending the improper use of the medicine arises from 
the proneness of patients to take the management of 
Jlheir gout into their own hands, without consulting 
their medical adviser. The physician who is consulted 
abont a first attack of gout may perhaps write a pre- 
Bcription containing colehicum. The medicine acts like 
ft charm, the patient's agonies are assuaged, and he is 
unbounded in his gratitude for the relief afforded him. 

f will naturally esteem the few^ words that have been 
written for his benefit, and Avhich have afforded him so 
iiaucb comfort, as if they were of priceless worth. On 
4he next threatening of his malady he does not wait to 
send for his physician, hut at once resorts to his 
former medicine, feeling that he possesses the power to 
master his own ailments. It is hut too often the case 
that such persons w^ill hoast when talking of their com- 
|>laints, " Oh, I can core my gout now ; I do not want a 
doctor." A patient who acts thus may be described, 
employ a familiar illustration, as one who ia 
f repeatedly scotching his snake but never killing it," 
imtii at last as I have too often witnessed, his snake 
Will kill him. Perhaps the blame may not in all cases 

t entirely upon the sufferer, as it is possible that the 
physician liad omitted to tell him of the risk he would 
pun by undertaking the responsibility of self-medica- 
^on : and, that although he, the physician, felt justified 
in prescribing a powerful medicine like colehicum in 
ihe particular instance, the patient might entail upon 
bimself serious injury by the employment of the pre- 
Bcription at a future period. In order to show Ihat such 
a risk is neither imaginary nor exaggerated, I will relate 
one case out of manv. iii which tliu duration of life was 
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cut short by the habit of constantly resorting to cul- 
ehicum for the cure of ^out. 

Thirty years ago I called on a gentleman, aged sixty- 
five, whom I never remember otherwise than as beiu^ 
remarkably pale and pasty- looking. He was, notwith- 
Bti,nding, a fine-growii man, and to appearance well fed. 
His flesh was soft and flabby. He indulged freely in 
the pleasnrea of the table, and took but little exercise, 
excepting in his carriage. On this occasion I noticed 
that his pallor was greater than usual, and I naturally 
inquired how he was. " Oh, I am very well," he said, 
" but I have just got rid of a fit of gout." I was awarf 
he was his own medical adviser, so I remarked, " I 
presume you have cured it by colchicum." "Yes,! 
have," was the answer. I find I can always cure 
myself by taking it." Under the circumstances, he 
being a relative, I ventured to give him my advice, and 
warned him of the danger he was incurring by resorting 
BO repeatedly, as I knew he did, to colchicum. He 
thanked me, and said, " You may feel no apprehension 
at my want of discretion, for I am most careful how I 
take it, and I make a point of always carrying it off by 
suitable aperients." 

I saw this gentleman t"wo months afterwards, and the 
moment he saw me, he exclaimed, " I have just got rid 
of another fit of gout, but remembering wliat yon said, 
I did not take any colchicum"— laying a marked 
emphasis on the word. "Perhaps," I said, "yoU 
applied the remedy externally." He manifested soma 
surprise at my conjecture, and confessed that he had 
done so. 

That night he retired to bed at his usual hour, but he 
had been upstairs scarcely five minutes when he rang 
his bell. His servant quickly answered him ; and on 
entering his master's bedroom he found him dead, 
seated sideways on a chair, with his right arm hanging 
over the back of it. 

This gentleman's death probably arose from syncope, 
occasioned by the exertion of ascending the stairs. So 
suspicion was ever entertained that he had disease of 
the heart ; but doubtless the tissue of this organ was 
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as flaccid as that of his external muscles, and this 
degeneracy, if not occasioned, was must probably aggra- 
vated by his injadicious nae of colchiciim. 

Perhaps the most striking example of what may be 
described as the almost magical effect of the dmg, 
occurs when it is given to subdue an attack of gouty 
iritis, or inflammation of some other part of the eye. 
Ill such cases we have intense pain, together with heat 
Bnd fednesB. If these symptoms are not subdued, the 
eight will be lost ; but the action of colchicum in un- 
loading the distended capillaries is sometimes so rapid, 
that we can almost fancy we see this result take place, 
and the eye return to its natural appearance. 

In this form of disease, colchicum is a truly valuable 
emedy, but it is seUlou required more than once in the 
lifetime of a single patient. 

The medicine that ranks next to colchicnm in im- 
portance is certainly calomel, administered in the doses 
in which, according to the faith of our forefathers, it 
'lets energetically in promoting the secretion, or at least 
ithe discharge of bile. It is well known that this time- 
lionoured view of its operation was impugned, some 
years ago, by Kiilliker, and that more recently a com- 
mittee of the physiological section of the British 
Medical Association, consisting of Dr. Bennett and 
pther gentlemen, undertook to investigate the question 
Ijy a series of experiments. Dr. Bennett and his coad- 
gutors arrived at the conclusion that calomel does not 
Increase the formation of bile ; and, if we were to dis- 
card clinical experience in their favour, we should be 
pompelled to say either that this medicine has no effect 
Opon the liver, or at least, that it has no such effect as 
l^t which has always been attributed to it. The great 
lessons of our art, however, are learnt at the bed side ; 
Bud our experience of the action of calomel, when 
properly administered in judiciously selected cases, 
tardly permits us to arrive at such a conclusion, or to 
accept the results of experiments on healthy dogs 
es a complete refutation of all that we thought 

I had gleaned from the most careful possible study 
iot the phenomena of disease in man. Experimental 
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Physiology has ita high and grt-at uses, but it has also 
ita proper limits r and it in difficult not to feel aome 
syinputhy with the scorn with which Duchenne 
Bpeakn of the young philosophers who seek, by the 
galvanization of rats and rabbits, to overturn the 
conclusions at which he has arrived after a long life 
spent in the application uf electricity to disease. 
The experiments of Dr. Heiinett and his friends may 
have been conducted with proper accuracy ; but 4hey 
will harrlly persuade wise men to lay aside a proved 
and trusted weapon. It is not necessary here to enter 
into any argument on the question, whether calomel 
does or does not stimulate the liver to an increased 
secretion of bile ; and I will content myself by saying 
that to me it haa always appeared to do so, and that the 
milder mercurials, such as ])lue-pill, and uiercnry wilh 
chalk, have appeared to exert a similar action. Leaving 
this doubt, however, to be debated and settled by physi- 
ologists, at their leisure, I will approach the matter froffl 
the point of view of the practical physician, and will 
proceed to state some of the coucluaiona to which I 
have been led by a careful study of the action of calo- 
mel in acute diseases I would venture to suggest that 
BO valuable a medicine should not be abandoned or 
neglected because it does not appear to produce i 
secretion of bile m dogs ; nor should we on that bo- 
■count hesitate to employ it discreetly in the severe ' 
affections of the human liver. 

When calomel is given with the intention of unload* 
ing a congested liver, its first operation appears to me 
to overeome the constriction that then usually prevails 
at the neck of the gall-bladder, and in the biliary ducts; 
and the result is to produce a decided and frequently a 
large ttow of bile into the bowels. 

It has also seemed to me that the origin of hepatic 
congestion could in most instances be traced to the 
retention of bile in the gall-bladder, and that the dis- 
charge of this bile has been attended with decided relief 
to the more prominent symptoms of oppression undM 
which the patient laboured, whether of the head, heart 
or lungs. I have also observed that, so long as the liver 
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iB congested, the feces will coniaiu au excess of bile; 
but, when the cougeation is relieved, the evacuations, 
■will frequently, although not alwaya, appear devoid of 
bile pigment. This is an important reault, which 
points to the necessity of withholding the remedy in 
the presence of an impairment of the secreting power 
of the liver. It may perhaps be assumed, when calomul 
has been administered for a time, and is no longer 
required, that the liver ftiils to secrete even its normal 
amount of bile, because it has been enfeebled or ex- 
hausted by an over-powerful stimulus. It is not too 
mnch to assert that calomel is to a torpid liver or 
occluded gall-bladder, what brandy is to a feeble heart: 
and that neither of these agents should be used unless 
ander the pressure of urgent circumstances, or in the 
treatment of severe disease. 

When the bowels cease to discharge bile, the opera- 
tion of calomel is transferred to the salivary glands, 
'&nd an increased flow of their secretion is the result ; 
but so long as bilious motions are voided, the salivary 
glands, as a rule, remain unaffected. This fact was 
recognised in former times, when salivation was itself 
regarded as a remedy for disease, the mercury being 
then combined with opium, in order to retain it in the 
«ystem. 

It may, I think, be safely said that a congested liver 
is, as a rule, the result of a congested gall-bladder; for, 
.when the bile is retained for a longer or shorter time 
in this reservoir, not only do certain chemical changes 
vccur in the bile itself, hut the bowels become torpid 
»nd constipated from the loss of their proper stimulus; 
and this torpor is a fertile source of venous and arterial 
oongeetion or plethora. Hence we frequently witness 
oppression in the heart and lungs, when the liver con- 
tains more blood than the venous plethora which exists 
In the portal system and in the ascending vena cava 
will allow it to transmit. The right cavaties of the 
beart become overloaded in their turn, and the disorder 
of the central organ extends to the lungs, the brain. 
End the kidneys. If the distended gall-bladder is 
unloaded, and its contents are poured into the intea- 
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tines, either by the aid of calomel or any other 
cholagogtie, speedy relief is afforded to the patient. 
When once a free action of the bowels is obtained, the 
redundant blood contained in the liver finds an exit, ami 
the heart, Innga, head, and kidney are freed from the 
threatened danger. There is im medicine, excepting 
colcbicum, which accomplishes this object so rapidly 
as calomel, and hence the great value of the latter in 
Buch conditions of disease. 

Although the immediately beneficial effect of calomel 
appears to depend on its power of stimulating an oc- 
cluded gall-bladder to expel its contents, this is fer 
from being the only effect that it produces. The 
■whole of the secreting and excreting organs of the hoAj 
are found to he much influenced by it, and it there- 
fore should never be employed excepting under the 
pressure of urgent symptoms. When used with dne 
precaution, it is often of great value in the more severe 
forms of gout in robust individuals, by affording relief 
to various organs ^vhich may be labouring under con- 
gestion. 

In the early period of a severe attack of gout, when 
there is fever, quick pnlse, and elevation of tempera- 
ture, these symptoms may be taken as the best evidence 
that calomel will be useful. The desired effect may 
often be obtained from a single dose, for which the 
following is a convenient fomiula:^ — Hyd. subchlor, 
Pulv. Jacobi, Ext. hj'oscy., aa gr. ij., Ext. coloc. oo. gr. 
v.; M., ft. pil. ij.; h. s. B. These pills will usually 
procure a good night, and a mitigation of all the more 
prominent symptoms. In the morning a seidlitz powder 
may be taken with a small teaspoonful of sal volatile, 
which will ensure a mild and free action of the bowds. 
When bilious vomiting is presentsmail doses of calomel 
with the extract of hyoacyamus may be given every six 
hours, followed an hour after each pill by a dose of 
suitable effervescing medicine; but, if much pain be 
suffered, the hyoscyamus may be omitted, and powdered 
opium or Dover's powder may be substituted for it. II 
will rarely be required to administer more than three 
or four of these pills, and they also should be followed 
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by a seidlitz ponder. It may be sai J that cases reqair- 
ing this treatment are exceptional, bnt when they occur, 
it is of the utmost importance to control and remove 
Buch syrnptoms as speedily as possible . I have found no 
plan succeed better than this, or contribute more 
decidedly to shorten the duration of a severe fit of gout 
when ushered in by such a commencement. I have 
more than once seen brandy and other stimulanta ad- 
ministered in large doses, but without success, to relieve 
oppression of breathing and spasm in gouty individuals 
when, if a decided dose of calomel had been given, the 
muse of the spasm would probably have been removed, 
and the patient would have recovered. The symptoms 
which chiefly led to this practice of stimulation were 
the intense coldness and chilliness which were com- 
plained of by the patients, and were followed by a 
rigor which induced the belief that it was necessary to 
combat these sensations by the influence of stimulants. 
■One of the most valuable and "ready" remedies in 
such a condition is a mustard emetic, drunk as hot 
as the patient can swallow it, and followed by as 
much hot water as he can be persuaded to take. 
The action of vomiting produces, by mechanical pres- 
sure, a discharge of bile from the gall-bladder, and 
■ordinarily affords great relief. When this result has 
Ijeen attained, the patient is usually out of danger, and 
rresort may l>e had to suitable remedies for relieving the 
icongestion of the liver that lias been the primary cause 
■of the attack. 

The presence of acute pain is so prominent a symptom 
in gout, that it is necessary to give an equally prominent 
place to opiuni, the remedy by which all forms of pain 
may be more or less completely controlled. In gout, 
however, regarded only with reference to its power of 
givingimmediaterelief to suffering, opium is inferior to 
colchicum; and it cannot be administered at the outset 
of a paroxysm. Before it can be usefully employed, it 
is necessary that the secretion and discharge of bile 
■.Bhould be established, and a due action of the bowels 
obtained: that the tongue should have parted with its 
brown or yellow colouring matter, and the kidneys have 
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performed their proper function. Wlien these results 
have been accomplished, we may give opium in one or 
other of its various forms with the most marked benefit, 
and it will not be found to interfere witli the operation 
of other medicines, which assist in freeing the blood 
from the K"'!*!" poison. 

It must be acknowledged that opium is one of the 
most valuable medicines we possess for alleviating the 
jiain consequent upon gout, but that its value, as has 
before been said, depends entirely upon the time and 
manner of its administration. If, as is sometimes the 
case, an indivi<lual has an intolerance of this drug, it 
should not be given by the mouth, but rather by the 
method of subenlaneous injection. A solution of mor- 
phine containing one grain in six minims is employed 
for this purpose, and from one to three minims may be 
injected at a little distance from the seat of pain. If 
the pain is in the toe or foot, the m.orphine may be 
injected at the inner aide of the calf of the leg ; if in 
the knee, at the inner side of the thigh: and if the pain 
is in the upper extremitiea,the morphine may be injected 
at the inner part of the upper arm. There is scarcely 
any pain in the operation, especially if the syringe is in 
good order and well pointed, and the relief to the 
patient's suffering is almost immediate, so that, if he 
shoTildfeel any apprehension of pain from the punctore 
he may fairly be remindedor informed that a moment's 
inconvenience is cheaply purchased by freedom from 
suffering for several hours. The late Dr. Anstie, who 
had great experience in the subcutaneous injection of 
morphine and other alkaloids, spoke very highly of the 
results obtained by him; and Dr. Bence Jones also 
commended the practice, but in an instance to which 
he refers he did not content himself by the injection of 
morphine, but gave the patient two doses, of a drachm 
each, of Laville's Tincture, a preparation which is 
believed to contain polchicum or some other drug of 
a kindred nature. 

It is sometimes necessary in very severe cases of gout, 
when there is great congestion of the liver, and other 
organs and the patient is racked with pain or sickueaa. 
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to combine opium with cttlomcl, ao aa to avail ourselves 
of the conjoint operation of these two vainable medi- 
cines. It ia found that this combination ia often 
attended with the happieat reaults. The action of the 
calomel in unloading a (gorged liver, and in relieving 
the congestion of other organs, is not prevented by its 
association with opium; and the two act harmoniously 
together — the one as a depurating or eleminating agent, 
and the other as a sedative. 

The following case will illustrate the advantage to be 
obtained by resorting to opium instead of colchicnm for 
the relief of pain in gout: — 

A gentleman, aged aixty, had been a sufferer from 
gont for many years. Depoaita of nrato of soda had 
taken place aronnd his ankle joints which caused him 
to walk with great difficulty. He had been in the habit 
of constantly resorting to colchicnm whenever he ex- 
perienced any gouty twinges. Latterly he had taken 
Laville's tincture and pills, but his ^outy attacks 
became more and more frequent and he seldom passed 
over three w^eeka without a paroxysm of his enemy. 
He had been repeatedly told that be was undermining 
his health and strength by acting aa his own medical 
adviser; but he still persevered in his own course, until 
at last a fit of gout more severe than any previous one 
seized him in both knees and in both feet, eo that he 
could not leave his bed. On the night of bis attack he 
entreated hia wife to give him some colchieum to 
relieve his pain; but ahe, knowing the opinion enter- 
ttoned of his management of himself, and seeing the Ul 
effects of it, persistently refused. In the morning I 
was sent for, and found the patient complaining loudly 
of the pain he endured; and he earnestlj- entreated me 
to give him some colchicnm. I proved aa obdurate aa 
his wife had been; but 1 assured him that if he would 
only exercise a little patience 1 would relieve him; and 
that if he would follow my directions, and allow me to 
treat him aa I thought right, / would injure him. fruin 
another Jit of gout for a year. The latter argument 
prevailed. I unloaded hia liver and bowels, gave him 
a full dose of Battley's solution of opium afterwards. 
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which he occasionally repeatert, and preacrib* 
mixture containing liq. ammon. acetatis, etc, of t 
he took a doBe every six honrs. It took i ' 
thoroughly to relieve his system of the gouty olemenl, 
bnt he was then able to walk better than he had dont 
for a long time, and my prediction was verified, as hu 
did not have another lit of goat -for a year. I believe 
he may be said to owe tis present fair state of health 
to his yielding to this treatment, as he baa lost :i limk 
of premature decrepitude which was fast bringing him 
to have the appearance of extreme old age. This cir- 
cumstance occnrred ten years ago. 

Making allowance for the difEerence of time between 
the process of shortening an attack of gout by colchicum 
and that of curing it by the employment of opium ami 
other remedies, the results that will be observable are 
as follows: — the patient who baa been treated ^tb 
colchicum will perhaps loose his pain more aiieedilj 
but the weakness of his joints will have been greatly 
augmented — and this in an increased degree after each 
attack. The tophi, or chalky deposits in his joints, 
may be largely added to, or if not already formed will 
be so. His muscular structure will feel nnstrmig, and 
he will present the appearance of being more or less 
shrunken in size. His face will be pallid, which in 
ignorance may be attributed tu his confinement to the 
honse, but which ariaea in reality from the deteriora- 
tion his blood has undergone in the diminution of its 
fibrin and red corpuscles. His digestive powers will 
have been weakened, and his mental and bodily activity 
impaired, and he will feel as if he had gone tbroogh 
an exhausting fever. On the other hand, a man who lus 
passed through a fit of gout without colchicum often 
asserts that he feels better than he had done for a long 
time previously. There ia seldom much muscular 
weakness, and ^hat there ia soon vanishes on exposure 
to the airj and on return to ordinary exercise. The 
patient emerges from his attack with comparatiretjr 
slight impairment of his digestive functions, and hia 
mental faculties are rather imprtived than deteriorated. 
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It is perhaps desirable to aiM that we sometimes meet 
with individnals who have been subject to gout for 
many years, and who have habitually relied upon col- 
chicum for itscure, no other drug appearing to exercise 
any influence in assuaging their suffering. Such 
persons are usually intolerant of pain, and are indis- 
posed to submit to any prolongation of their discomfort 
hen their experience has taught Ihera how to lessen 
St. They are therefore unwilling to resort to any 
^■emedies but the one to which they have clung so long. 
H have met with some instances of this kind in which 
ihe patients have reached an advanced age; but the 
number of those who have done so is small, and they 
buve always considered themselves, and have been, more 
il^esa invalids. Such persons have originally possessed 
very powerful frames, and have been remarkable in 
ihen- youth for great activity. Their mode of treating 
iemselves, when not undergoing a gouty attack, has 
been generous — living freely and indulging in stimu- 
lants without which they could not exist — usually 
tbandoning w^ine and drinking spirits. Judging 
tfrom the pJij/niqiie of some of them that I have known, 
i*heir space of life might have extended to its extremest 
Simits it they had adopted a different plan of treatment. 
Tersons of this class have usually preferred to be their 
■own physicians when sufEering from gout. They have 
learned the art of relieving themselves from pain; and 
their idea has been that this was aH that was necessary 
for the core of gout. 

There is another remedy; sulphur, which has long 
had the reputation of being serviceable in rheumatism, 
although in pure gout its virtues have not been 
recognized. When, however, gout or rheumatic gout 
'has become chronic, sulphur, kept constantly applied to 
le affected joints, is frequently most valuable in its 
■effects. The mode of applying it is to place an ounce 
x>t the flour of sulphur in a square bag of glazed 
muslin of rather larger dimensions than the joint 
iquires, and this bag is to be quilted over so as to keep 
the sulphur evenly distributed over its internal surface. 
A tape is to be sewn at each corner of the bag, so that 
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it may be tied arouml thv- joint. When applied, it is to 
be covered with a piece of flaimel, anfl worn night and 
day, the sulphur being renewed once & week, 

I have seen many instances in which this application 
has proved of great service in restoring the joints to a 
healthy state, after they had been for a lengthened 
jieriod incapable of proper motion. In those caaes, of 
course, there was no change of structure in the affected 
joints. I will mention two of them as examples. 

A nobleman whose father and mother both died from 
the effects of gout, had himself escaped the disease by 
taking every day a large amount of exercise in walking. 
He enjoyed good health until he reached his forty-fifth 
year. He then had a fall from his horse, and injnred 
hia right knee. He was laid np for a year, at the end 
of which time he recovered the perfect use of his joint. 
Twenty years after this, he waa suddenly seized with 
severe pain in the knee -which harl formerly been 
injured, and he was rendered incapable of taking his 
nsual exercise. Several remedies were had recourse to, 
hat they did him no good. It was suggested that he 
should have the opinion of one of our most celebrated 
surgeons. This gentleman looked upon the lameness as 
the result of a. slow process of ulceration of the cartilages 
of the knee, and enjoined rest, and warm douche bath- 
ing twice a day. This plan was carried out for a month 
but the joint remained unaffected by the treatment. 

I now recommended the use of sulphur in the 
manner described. In three weeks from the time of 
beginning to use it the knee had regained its natural 
condition, and the patient was able to walk as well as 
he had formerly done. There had been very little 
difference in the size of the two knees, nor ivaa there 
any great heat or redness in the one aflEected. The 
disf)rder was probably chronic rheumatic gout, as the 
patient had most of the symptoms connected with the 
gouty diathesis. 

The next case is that of a gentleman aged sixty- 
seven, who had been a martyr to the gout for twenty- 
five years. When I first saw him, February 13, 1868, 
he was so feeble, and his legs were so useless to him. 
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that it required tliree persons t<i carrj* him from his 
bed to a chair. He had not been able to walk for 
fifteen mouths. Both his knees ^'ere much swelled, 
Aud painful to the touch ; they also presented an 
hydropic appearance, and felt as if pieces of loose 
cartilage were floating in the relaxed cellular tisHue. 
His hands and feet ^'ere greatly ilistorted by topha- 
ceoua deposits. Hia pulse was quick, and he was 
feverish; he had no relish for food, and his tongue was 
slightly covered with a brownish yellow fur. His urine 
was turbid, from an excess of lithates. 

He was ordered to apply the sulphur to both knees in 
the manner described, and to take twice daily a dose of 
saline efferveseins: mixture, composed of the compound 
infusion of orange peel, iodide of potassium, chloric 
ether, and tincture of carilamoms, and two pills 
containing four grains of grey powder, four of Dover's 
powder, and three of the compound rhubarb pill, every 
Dight. On the 20th he was better in all respects. He 
had moved himself from the chair to the sofa twice 
during the week, a feat he had been unable to perform 
since the preceding May, The knees were diminished 
in siKe, and felt firmer to the touch. He was ordered 
to take his pills on the alternate nights, to continue his 
mixture, and to renew the sulphur every week. On 
the 27th the improvement continued: the pulse was 
Btronger, but too rapid: the tongue on left side quite 
clean, but streaked with brown on the right. He had 
tteen able to walk across the drawing-room by holding 
his nurse's arm. The appetite was greatly improved, 
and the knees were reduced to their normal size. The 
treatment was continned. By the 5th of March he 
could walk with but trifling effort, and was in every 
respect better — the urine clear, and the appetite 
^od. In a fortnight from this time he was able to 
■walk unassisted. 

Among many other remedies the use of lemon-juice 
has been greatly lauded in cases of gout and rheu- 
matism; and in certain cases it is invaluable when 
taken in moderation. Moreover, when mixed with 
water and sugar, it may he said lo be the best beverage. 
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to allay the fueling of craving for alcoholic lirinks 
which is sometimes experiencefl, when it is required to 
lay aside their nae. ( 

The 'amonnt of lemon juice that haa been taken in 
one day for the cure of rheumatiam would scarcely be 
credited. A gentleman of good faith assured me that 
hetookevery day for weeks the juice of seventy lemons, 
and that he thus cured his rheumatism. When the use 
of this has been long continued I have noticed a 
peculiar effect produced ou the finger nails, which have 
totally lost their natural appearance, and have resembled 
pieces of hardened putty adherent to the ends of the 
fingers. 

The beneficial effects of lemon-juice may bo i 
certainly obtained when it is taken daily m a modera 
quantity. It may be drunk as an omlinary beverage, 
the juice of one lemon may be taken in a little wata 
fmce a day, uu a comparatively empty stomach. 

A gentleman, aged fortj', whom I know, was ei 
years ago the greatest sufferer from gout I have < 
seen, his hands and feet being covered with large t 
phaceous deposits. He attributes his present freedom 
from gout. — now of some years" duration — entirely t 
taking only the juice of one lemon in a quarter of a 
pint of water every day at the same hour. Since h^ 
commenced this practice an enormous quantity of urat^ 
of soda has exuded from his elbows, fingers, and toe^ — 
He assists this operation by the application of wet liiit- 
. covered with oiled silk. 

The acid is ordinarily most grateful to the patien.'fc- 
It stimulates the stomach and improves digestion, ark.d 
by its antiseptic action on the blood, conduces to tlx^ 
improvement of the general health. It diminisl«_«ss 
flatulency, and acts moderately as a diuretic. Perba-ps 
one of its chief merits is the rapidity with which it is 
absorbed into the system, and that it does not interfere 
with the action of alkaline remedies when they also are 
required. 

We meet, however, with many instances of persons 
who have never had a fit of gout, but whose lives aJ"^ 
rendered miserable by feelings and sensations of pain 
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and discomfort, which are dependent on agouty descrip- 
tioa of blood. The ennmeration of the symptoms of 
BTich persons would couipriae a small host "of the ills 
that flesh is heir to." Giddineaa, pains in the head, with 
various noises in the ear, numbness of one or both of 
the hands, flying and darting paina in the limbs, 
lowness of spirits — hypochondriasis — sleeplessness, pal- 
pitation of the heart, etc., combined with the ever 
■varying symptoms of dyspepsia and defective digestion 
to which these morbid sensations may primarily be 
ascribed. 

Dr. Russell Reynolds read a very suggestive paper on 
this subject in the Section of Medicine at the Annual 
RIeeting of the British Medical Association in Manches- 
ter, August, 1877; in which, after enumerating the 
various remedies that have been employed without 
success for the relief of these morbid symptoms, he 
concludes by recommending eolchicnm as the true anti- 
dote for them. Dr. Reynolds says, "When a simple 
treatment, snch as I have suggested (the administration 
of colchicum,) is adopted, and all the troubles disappear 
-with a rapidity that seems quite magical, it reminds one 
of that beautiful process of cleaning a photographic 
picture by cyanide of potassium." 

In skilled and careful hands the use of colchicum for 
the alleviation of such sufferings is doubtless often most 
efficacious, but Dr. Reynolds's glowing description of 
the effects of the remedy might induce others, not 
equally gifted, to run its employment too hard, and to 
play too recklessly with so sharp an instrument, to the 
detriment of their patients. 

To rely upon colchicum alone for the removal of the 
symptoms described above does not accord with my 
experience as being safe practice, however speedy may 
be the result it affords. 

If the observations I have made as to the peculiar 
effects of colchicum on the blood, on the red globules 
more especially, are correct, which are recorded at page 
176, — and which I have had no reason to alter since 
the first edition of this book appeared — I venture to 
thiuk it would be advisable, when recommending the 
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employment of this (Irng, to suggest the desirableness 
of giving at the same time other medicines, such as 
steel, and qainine, to act as antidotes in preventing 
the deterioration of the blood which would otherwise 

Perhaps the hardest to bear, and the moat intractable 
to treat, of all the diflEerent phases of disease which 
arise from the gonty diathesis, is hypochondriasis — or 
lown ess of spirits. Here there is a never ceasing gloomy 
despondency surrounding the patient; he sees every- 
thing through a dark medium — life becomes a burden 
to him., and in the severer forms of the malady he longs 
for death. It would be most interesting and important 
if we could ascertain how many of the cases of suicide 
which occur annually owe their origin to a morbid 
description of blood of a gouty nature circulating 
through the brain. That such instances might be found 
I entertain no dpubt, for 1 have seen both men and 
women who have hesitated on the verge of self-destruc- 
tion from cerebral excitement arising from, this cause, 
and who have regained their mental and bodily health 
on the removal of the causa morbi. Sometimes the 
occurrence of a fit of gout will entirely remove all pre- 
vious sensations of mental depression. An accident, 
attentled with loss of blood, has produced a similar 
effect, as well as the formation of a large abscess, -with- 
out any assignable cause. 

An instance of the latter kind has come under my 
notice recently. A gentleman aged fifty -four, possessing 
the gouty diathesis, but never having had a fit of goat, 
was in his earlier life in the habit of living freely. 
Sixteen years ago he lost his smell and taste. Years 
after this event he had an attack of rheumatic fever, on 
hisrecDvery from which he found he had regainedhis two 
lost senses. Their integrity continued for a year, when 
he lost them again. In the month of May, 1877, he 
consulted me for "lownesa of spirits," for which he had 
sought the advice of many other physicians. He com- 
plained of nothing else. He said he ate well, slept well, 
and was able (o take daily exeroise, but his mental 
despondency— for which he could assign no cause — was 



almost nnbearable to him. I coukl detect nothing what- 
ever wrong iu him. After prescribing for him for some 
few weeks, ) recommended him togo to Buxton, believing 
that if it was latent gout he was suffering from, the air 
and waters of that place might prove of service to him. 
When he had been there for three weeks he was one day 
seized with an intense burning pain on the oatside of 
his right leg, three inches above the ankle bone. He at 
once resolveil to return to London, feeling certain, as he 
said, that "he was going to be laid np." On examining 
the painful spot, the skin looked harsh and dry, and felt 
boggy to the bmch. He informed me that he had had 
that spot there for twentj--eight years, and had never 
Buffered any inconvenience from it. It was the size of 
a flhilling, nothing more than a dry eczematous patch. 
Thepainand inflammation increased nnttlalarge abscess 
formed beneath the skin, and ultimately discharged an 
enormous amount of bloody sanious matter. Directly 
■this discharge took place, his natural gi>od spirits and 
cheerful disposition returned; and he bore the confine- 
ment necessaiy for the healing of his abscess without 
a murmur. 

Hypochondriasis is occasionally complicated with 
mental delusions. In a case of this kind, a gentleman 
who had been long ill with entire loss of appetite, 
coupled with extreme depression, fancied that the 
cornice around the ceiling of his bed-room was com- 
posed of dead rams' heads. No reasoning had any 
effect in changing his belief. At last, after sundry 
doses of bine pill, he ol>8erved that he noticed a break 
in the cornice, ami day by day these breaks increased, 
until at last only one solitary head remained, which he 
cheerfully declared he was hungry enough to eat. In 
this instance the evidence of hepatic derangement 
pointed to the treatment necessary for a restoration 
to health. It would prove fortunate fur many if this 
obficnre and hidden agency ^derangement uf liver) were 
earlier recognised as the caitae of bodily and mental 
ilerangoment. 
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T^ROM what has been said in the foregoing chapters, 
Jj it will have been gathereil that the prevention 
of gout is a matter fnlly within the power of the great 
majority of those threatened by the disease, and of very 
many amongst those who have been actual or even 
severe sufferers from its attacks. The precise course 
to be pursued in any single instance must always be 
determined by a careful study of personal peculiarities 
and habits ; but the guiding principles to be borne in 
mind must in all cases be the same. The amount of 
muscular work done, the amount and quality of blood 
■formation, the regular distribution of this fluid to the 
Vseveral parts and oi^^ms of the bqdy, and the regular 
and anf&cient removal of excrementitions matters from 
the system, are four chief factors of health which are 
mutually inter-dependent, and no one of which can be 
materially altered without the production of secondary 
change in the rest. It is by such habits of life, in 
regard especially to food, brain Tvork, exercise, and 
sleep, as will preserve a due balance, symmetry, or 
harmony between these four factors, that gout and 
analogous diseases may be kept at bay. There is no 
especial charm or secret in a very active life or in a 
moderately sedentary one ; but the disadvantage of the 
latter is that the sedentary man does not in all other 
respects regulate his mode of living in a way to suit the 
general quietude of his habits. Muscular exercise 
promotes circulation and secretion, and enables those 
who practice it to commit with impunity indiscretions 
from which others would suffer. It is far easier to 
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take much exercise than to exercise much self-denial ; 
and hence, and hence only, it is easier for the active 
man to avoid gout than for the quiet one. 

I lay great stress upon this point, because, while an 
abundance of exercise is justly regarded as the natural, 
and iu some senses as the best preventive against gont, 

is absolutely beyond the reach of many of the greatest 
sufferers from the disease. A man possesses but a 
certain and limited amount of vital force for his day's 

jrk, and he cannot consume this force in opposite 
directions. If he be engaged in duties, or subject to 
responsibilities, which tax his mental energies to their 
full measure, and call upon his brain for constant exer- 
tion, he cannot take much physical exercise. To do so 
would entail an ajnonnt of bodily fatigue which would 
practically disable him for the discharge of hia duties. 
A man who was physically tired could not do the brain 
work of a judge, or an advocate, or a statesman, or a 
physician ; and the snare of such men is, that, while 
their time is fully occupied, and their muscles almost 
in repose, the amonnt of nervous waste that they uiwler- 
3 creates a craviug for a large quantity of food, and 
they are apt to take this chiefly at a single meal. By 
doing so thej' overtax the digestive and assimilative 
power of the system, and load the blood with im- 
parities. By pursuing an opposite method, and by 
taking a sufficiency of food, divided between several 
meals, they preserve the necessary balance of their 
several fuuctions. The reason why a fit of gout, when 
properly treated, is often a source of subsequent relief 
to a patient who has previously been suffering from 
the sensations of discomfort which are so well con- 
veyed by the French word malaise, is mainly the 
diminished pressure in the circulating system that 
results from the admi lustration of depurating medi- 
cines, and from the requisite abstinence enjoined 
throughout the attack. 

In all instances of gouty seizure one prevailing 

condition exists in more or less intensity, and that 

is congestion of the hepatic system. In whatever 

manner this plethora is relieved, whether bv starvation, 

o2 
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dilution, or the action of medicines, wbeti the proper 
fnnction of the liver is re-established the gout will 
disappear. It may leave some of its consequences 
behind it, as the joints anil other parts of the body 
testify ; but this amount very much depends upon the 
kind of treatment to which the patient has been 
subjected. The natui-al tendency of a fit of gout is to 
cure itself, but there are only a few persona who will 
submit to the x>ainful process by which nature slowly 
effects a restoration to health, or who will confine 
themselves to the use of those simple eliminating 
medicines that will, if steadily employed, ultimately 
restore them to a better state of health than they 
experienced previous to the accession of the malady. 

This important fact is generally disregarded — that in 
proportion to the length of time that the causes of a 
disease have existed in the constitution so much the 
greater will be the difficulty of removing them. 

The pain resnlting from the inflammation of gout is 
often ao acute, amonnting in some instances to positive 
torture, that relief is earnestly sought for tlie allevia- 
tion of the suffering, and all future consequences are 
disregarded for the sake of present ease. When this is 
the case, the soothing influence of coichicum is most 
energetically displayed, and the patient is only to<» 
grateful for the prompt relief that is afforded him when 
this medicine has been prescribed. 

The repeated attacks of gout from which those suffer 
in whom the disease has become habitual, may be 
traced to two predominating causes, the first of which 
is an impaired digestive function, either attributable to 
having inherited a weak stomach from a gouty parent, 
or produced by indulgence in luxurious and injudiolomt 
habits, and by a defiance of the laws that govern health. 
A larger amount of food and stimulants may be con- 
sumed than the stomach can digest or the syst^u 
demands: and this redundant nutriment, not being 
carried off by the natm-al channels, becomes a cause of 
those chemical changes in the blood and the secretions 
which invariably, for a longer or shorter time precede 
a gouty paroxysm. 
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When food in excess or of an nuanitable kind is 
1 taken into the stomach, and is neither properly digeste<l 
1 nor assimilated, an excess of acidity is the resiiit, and a 
' crude and acrid description of blood is formed, which 
' acts more or less as a poison throughont the whole 
system. The heart and Inngs become impeded in their 
action, and the circulation and respiration become op- 
pressed. This state of discomfort creates a strong dis- 
inclination to resort to exercise of any kind : and 
imperfect oxygenation and decarbonization of the blood 
and tissues follow as a matter of conrse. The brain 
I also aufEers from the inertia occasioned by an impure 
description of blood, less in its intellectual functions, in 
I the earlier periotl of the disease, than in its animal 
I attributes. The will becomes enfeebled, and nothing 
[Ore grateful to the patient than repose and freedom 
from exertion. 

When the blood of this impure nature has once been 
formed, it may be described as maintaining a i>erpetual 
ferment in the system ; for as the blood is the element 
for which the gastric juiee is formed for the purpose 
of digestion, this important secretion, when derived 
from an imperfect blood, cannot be otherwise than 
inert and impure, and deficient in the solvent property. 
So long, therefore, as blood of this nature pervades the 
system, it is hopeless to expect a restoration to health ; 
which can only be obtained by a patient who will 
consent to alter the mode of life that has contributed to 
the development of his disease. 

It is maintained by Graspard, Fontana, and others, 
that many poisons which affect the blood seek their 
exit through the liver ; and the opinion chieliy rests 
npon the evident derangement which occurs in this 
gland at the onset of blood-poisoning, and which is 
shown by bilious vomiting, yellowness of skin and 
other hepatic symptoms. There can be no doubt that, 
in such cases, these symptoms point to the liver as the 
orf^n primarily affected, or that its influence subse- 
quently extends, more oi- less, to the whole glandular 
system of the body. The bile, instead of following its 
'i natural course, flows into the stomach, from whence it 
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is partlj- vomited and partly absorbed into tbe blood, 
thus producing yellownsss of tlie skin. Being itself 
derived from impnre blood, such bile operates as an 
additional poison, or at best no longer fulfils its proper 
functions in the economy, so that constipation and 
other ills are produced. The severity of the conditions 
thus arising must depend, of course, to a great extent 
at least, upon the virulence of the poison which 
occasions tliem; and iience will furnish, in the ex- 
anthemata, in gout and in typhoid fever, a valuable clue 
to the probable severity of the attack. One of the moBt 
marked forms of blood-poisoning is tliat which can be 
traced to some kind of direct inoculation, as from 
putrid game, thu subject in dissecting, and other similar 
sources. The hepatic symptoms above described, are 
then displayed in their m.09t severe form: and a large 
experience of soch cases has shown me the necessity of 
at once unloading the liver, which is invariably more 
or less paralysed, and of maintaining its activity by the 
continued use of moderate doses of calomel. At the 
same time, the strength should be supported by quinine 
and sulphate of iron, together with the most highly 
nutritive diet, of a digestible Idnd, which can be taken . 
By the adoption of this plan, suppuration, and the train 
of evils liable to be produced by it, may often be 
prevented. 

A second cause that is powerfully instrumental in 
favouring a succession of gouty attacks, is the use of 
colchicum for their cure or alleviation, 1 have alreadj- 
shown that this powerful hermodactyl appears to exert 
a primary eflfect on the blood globule; and its secondary 
effect may w^ith equal truth be said to be the impair- 
ment of the digestive function of the stomach, by 
which it plants, so to apeak, the seeds of a recurrence 
of the malady. It is rare, indeed, to meet with a. 
person who suffers from gout month after month and 
year after year, excepting among those who have been 
victims to their blind devotion to this insidious medicine. 
Its immediate action being to allay pain, it may have 
been resorte<i to on every fresh accession of the disease, 
until, after a time, it ceased to exercise its former 
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soothing influence. Tlie blood of the patient lias 
become in time so attenuated, and so devoid of fibrin 
and the red globnie, that nothing is left upon which 
the drag can exert its especial action. The repeated 
nee of eolehieum has also appeared to me to encourage 
the deposit of chalk atones, an effect not difficult of 
explanation when we reflect that the medicine is a 
palliative and not a curative remedy, and that it allows 
the immediate cause of the disease, the iirate of soda, 
to remain undisturbed in the system. This observation 
will be most frequently verified in those persons who 
possess a relaxed condition of muscular fibre. 

Most writers upon gout agree in the main respecting 
the means to be taken for its prevention, and as to the 
importance of two cardinal rules; namely, moderation 
in eating and drinking, and regular exercise. 

In reference to the first of these rules, it is not 
desirable that a person should so limit bis amount of 
food as to bring himself to a verge of starvation; for 
by doing this, although he may possibly keep gout in 
obeyance, he will entail upon himself other maladies 
which are at least equally undesirable. The old saying 
that a man is either a fool or his own physician at forty, 
contains just the germ of truth that most men ^ho have 
arrived at that age are tolerably familiar with what 
agrees or disagrees with them ; and if they are wise, they 
treat themselves accordingly. It is, however, far more 
easy to avoid particular articles of diet, w^hich experience 
has proved to produce an amount of discomfort greatly 
disproportionate to the transitory pleasure of eating 
them, than to avoid partaking of an excess of food of 
any description that does not manifestly disagree. It 
is the long-continued practice of eating more than the 
virants of the system require (a practice often due to the 
consumption of an undiminished amount of food after 
the active habits of youth have been abandoned), that 
niostfrequently entails upon the individual consequences 
involving gout and other diseases. It is on this point 
that the intelligence and self-examination of a patient 
maj' be brought to bear, in order to determine whether 
acertain amount of self-denial would not enable him sa 
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to diminish his daily amount of food, as to render him. 
less liable to the evils consequent upon repletion. The 
question is always one of much importance, and is one 
on which no conclusion should be hastily or rashly 
formed, or should be acted upon without great caution 
and circumspection. 

The consequences of fvni-r-abstemiousness are as 
serious as those that result from repletion, and they are 
not always to he so easily remedied as the latter. It 
■will generally be found that a patient will more readily 
yield to advice in refraining from his accustomed 
amount of stimulus, than in diminishing the quantity 
of food that he consumes. The fact is that the stomach 
after having been accustomed to a certain amount of 
distension, acquires a proportionate size; and imleas it 
be filled as usual, a feeling of emptiness in experienced, 
which occasions much discomfort to the individual. 
This feeling, however, may be gradually overcome by 
eating more slowly, and by endeavouring to rise from 
the table with an appetite not quite satiated. I have 
been assured by many persons who have attained a 
vigorous old age, that they always left off eating with 
an appetite that would have enabled thehi to consume 
more food; and that a transitory feeling of chilliness 
has succeeded to their meals. 

It is quite impossible to lay down any fixed rules 
which would he alike applicable to all persons, either 
as to the quantity or quality of the food they should 
consume: but it is in the power of every one to study 
the peculiarities of his own constitntion, and by carefal 
experiment to determine the mode of life which is most 
conducive to his health and welfare. Observation has 
taught us that gout.y stomachs cannot ordinarily bear 
long fasting, and that it is better to diminish the inter- 
vals between food, and to lessen the quantity taken at 
one time, than to rely upon two chief meals, as is the 
common custom in the present day. The cravings of 
hunger are not readily satisfied when many hours have 
elapsed since the previous meal; and the consequence 
is that a larger amount of food and drink is consumed 
than the stomach is cnpiibli' of digesting. This error 
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i avoided when recourse is hatl to an interim meal to 
blunt the sharpneBB of the appetite. 

Mpn engaged in professional and commercial pursuits 

ire frequent sufferers from gout; and, as iias been 
already st-ated, the cause of it may in mimerous instances 
be traced to this particular error on their part. They 
will make what is termed a good breakfast, eat no 
luncheon, excepting perhaps a biscuit and a glass of 
sherry, and will imagine that they have treated them- 
selves judiciously by not partaking of a meal in the 
middle of the day. When dinner-time arrives they are 
eitherraveuously hungry, OF theirappetitesare squeamish 
from too long fasting; for it cannot be supposed that a 
g^lasB of sherry and a biscuit contains sufficient pabu- 
lum to enable the brain and nervous system to withstand 
the excitement and wear and tear of close application 
to business for many hours. The plan I have advised, 
and which in many instances has proved advantageous, 
is to take a light breakfast instead of a "good" one. 
and a mutton chop or some other digestible solid in the 
ini<Idle of the day. Thus, when the time arrives for 
t-.iking the chief meal, the stomach is not enervated by 
too long a fast, nor does the individual require an excess 
(if food or atimulanta to supply the craving formerly 
experienced. There are niimerous instances on record 
of individuals who have enjoyed good health throughout 
a long life by abstinence and a frugal system of living. 
The one best known, and most frequently quoted is 
that of Louis Cornaro, who, when in the middle period 
of his existence, appeared to be fast verging to the 
grave, but who, by a careful management of himself, 
attained a healthy green old age, living to nearly one 
hundred. Dr. Gairdner mentions the late Dr. Gregory. 
of Edinburgh, a man of no ordinary capacity, who was 
struck by the very serious sufferings he had witnessed 
among his relations, and who resolved, at an early period 
of life, to subdue the tendency to gout in himself. He 
adhered rigidly to a frugal diet, with much bodily 
esercise, and attained his object of being the first indi- 
vidual of his family who lived and died free from gout. 
There are also many eases of celebrated persons who. 



no twit h standi UK that gont still clung to tbeni, were able 
to attain great longevity, and to exercisB to the full their 
j>ower8 of intellect, by living a frugal and careful life, 
and by carrying out a system of daily exercise. One 
of the most recent and most remarkable instances of 
this kind was that of the late Lord Palmerston, who was 
a snfferer from gout, but who lived to between eighty 
and ninety years of age, and to the last was capable of 
attending to hia duties in the House of Commons. He 
was very temperate both in eating and drinking, and 
not only made a practice of taking horae exercise daily, 
but the year before his death rode from London to 
Epsom and back. A humorous anecdote was told of this 
nobleman, to the effect that a member of the House of 
Conimons,wholived in the direction of Lord Palmeraton's 
house, walked home with him, after a long sitting at an 
early hour of the morning. On arriving at Cambridge 
House, Lord Palmerston invited his friend to join him 
at supper, an invitation he willingly accepted, having 
fasted long. On entering, the servant was desired to 
bring in supper for two. This order was obeyed, the 
meal consisting of two crusts of bread and two tumblers 
of water. An instance such as this is better than a 
volume of directions with regard to the means for pre- 
venting or lessening the evils of a disease like gout, for 
it exemplifies the two chief rules, m.oderation and 
exercise, carried out in a practical way. It is also 
worthy of remark that Lord Palmerston attached great 
importance to obtaining sufficient sleep; and that, after 
a late sitting of the House, he never suffered himself to 
be disturbed, on any pretext whatever, until he had been 
in bed for a certain number of hours. 

If we come down from these general principles to the 
consideration of points of detail, and of the kinds of 
food best suited to the gfiuty, we shall find that, as a 
rule, delicate eating is desirable. It is told of the 
famous Quin, that when he was once presented to a 
lady, who said she had heard of him as a great epicure, 
he replied, "Yon are mistaken, madam; I am only a 
great glutton." The distinction is a perfectly sound one: 
but the weak point <\i e|iieiirifini, as regards liealth, is 
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its tendency to promote gluttony. A pei'soii with feeble 
digestion, if only he will resist being tempted by deli- 
to exceed in quantity, and if he will avoid dishes 
that are very rich, will find it far more wholesome to 
dine upon enti-ees and game than upon joints, and tii 
adopt French cookery in the place of English,* To 
feed coarsely upon underdone lumps of beef and mntton, 
and to call this "plain, wholesome living," is an outrage 
upon common sense of the grossest description. The 
living la plain enough: but its chief claim to whole some- 
iieas is that men with the digestion of day-labourei's 
can consume it with impunity. Those who are not so 
gifted, and to whom an English "plain dinner" brings 
nntold tortures of dyspepsia, wll find that they can eat 
a ■well -prepared French dinner with entire comfort, both 
present and prospective. The difference depends in 
great measure upon more thorfjugh cooking, by which 
the labour of the stomach is materially lightened; but 
also, in some degree, npon judicions seasoning, and a 
greater variety of food. The raw material is tjften 
inferior, at least in France itself, w^here the cultivation 
of the art of cookery seems to have been at least partly 
due to the badness of the meat. In England, of course, 
this does not apply, and French genius, with English 
materials, produces dishes that can only be equalled in 
Japan, even if there. In that strange country, where 
some of the highest civilization the world has ever wit- 
nessed is still struggling with the relics of barbarism, 
the art of dining is said to have reached absolute 
perfection, and to be practised with a retinement 
unknown to Western nations. 

When the digestion is feeble, anil the appetite not 
large, the ordinary French dinner will be found to 
afford a very good average proportion of animal and 



' A friend lias fnrQislied me with the following opi 

"The French have taste in all thej tlo, 
While we mnst go without; 
Nature to tiiem has given guiit ! 
To na she's given gout!" 
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vegetable food. In crises of a different kind, when the 
digestion is good, and when a capacious stomach feels 
the need of being filled, it will be fonnd mostjudicions 
to eat sparingly of meat, and to let the balk of the meal 
consist of vegetable matter. The ingenious hypothesis 
of Liebig about the distinction and uses of dififerent 
kinds of food have not stood the teat of modern research, 
and the questions underlying them involve too manj' 
matters of physiology to be satisfactorily settled by a 
chemist alone. Twenty years ago, the precise applica- 
tion of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenoos aliment was 
thought to be well-nigh determined; but now, like 
Moliere's physician, "navs avons chatiffS tout cela." It 
may be regarded as certain that a diet almost entirely 
vegetable is capable of sustaining in the highest vigour 
the physical powers of man: but it is doubtful, and it 
lias been rendered more doubtful by the acts and 
writings of vegetarians, whether it ia in the same degree 
capable of sustaining mental vigour. The "hamnaals" 
or porters of Constantinople, who carry burdens that 
the strong men of other countries could scarcely sustain, 
live entirely on rice, black bread, a little fat, and an 
occasional dram of strong coffee. The function of the 
birds and beasts which convert vegetable matter into 
flesh for our consumption seems to be little more than 
to lighten the labour of our stomachs, by affording 
them food that is less bulky, and that requires a smaller 
amount of conversion. The Connaught peasant knew 
no want, and had abundance of blood and muscle, when 
he lived absolutely upon "praties;" but it was necessary 
for him to consume, on an average, twenty pounds 
weight a day; and he acquired from habitual distension, 
an abdomen like that of a gorilla. Persons whose diet 
is limited to vegetables and the farinacea are rarely 
troubled with gout. To the aforesaid Irish peasant, 
the Hindoo, and other Orientals, and to the class of 
persons styling themselves vegetarians, the disease is 
almost unknown ; and this important fact may in 
certain cases be turned to profitoble account by those 
who possess the gouty iliathesis, and who are bound 
to consume at least a certain quantity. A milk diet. 
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combined with iionr, in the form of j 
vermicelli, will also aopplj- ample nntriment to the 
system, and will have little tendency to the excessive 
production of urea and its componnds, which are the 
exciting causes, not only of gout, but of many other 
morbid conditions. An illustration of the poisonona 
effects of an excess of urea is to be foiui'l amongst the 
other horrors attendant on the great French Revolution 
of 17«i). 

The person to whom was entrusted the charge of the 
manufactory of Gobelin tapestry, had learned by expe- 
rience that no mordant was so effectual as highly 
concentrated human urine in fixing the varied colours 
in the raaterialH which were employed. The manu- 
factory belonged to the Government, and the managers 
had sufficient infloence with those in power to induce 
them to give to certain individuals who had been 
condemned to death, a promise that their lives should 
be spared, provided they would consent to live entirely 
on meat, and to abstain from all liquid, for one week. 
Six persons were selected for this experiment, and 
before the end of the week five of them were dead, 
and the sixth survived only a few daj's longer. 

Among special articles of diet, those concerning 
which questions most frequently arise are unquestion- 
ably sugar and alcohol ; and the admirable and 
instructive Lumleian Lectures recently delivered by 
Dr. A. B. Garrod at the Koyal College of Physicians, 
"On uric acid; its physiology and its relation to renal 
calculi and gravel," contains some most interesting 
observations with regard to them. In speaking of 
sugar. Dr. Garrod says: — "The most common of the 
uon-nitrogenised and principles contained in food is 
starch, seeing that it forms 70 per cent, of wheaten 
flour, and almost the whole of many of the simple 
amylaceous articles of food, as rice, maine, arrowroot, 
sago, etc., also of the potato, turnip, carrot, and so on, 
when these latter are dried. It can be shown that 
when taken into the alimentary canal, starch is soon 
changed into glucose sugar by the action of the saliva 
and pancreatic juices; and w^hen cane sugar is taken. 
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the same change ensues, so that however carefully 
sugar ia avoided as an article of food, it is still abun- 
liantly formed in the canal when amylaceous matters 
are eaten, and the result is the same whether a pound 
of starch in any of its dietetic forms or a pound of cane 
sugar be taken." 

"There is a very popular idea that sugar causes what 
is termed acidity, and hence it is scrupulously avoided 
by many. Is this true ? Betw^een tw^o or three years 
ago I was much struck at seeing an American Sui^eon 
of great repute putting lump after lump of white sugar 
into his tea, and I asked him why he did so. He told 
me that in the States it is a common habit to take sngar 
thus as a preventive of heartburn, and that he took it 
for that purpose. His answer made a strong impression 
on my mind, and since then I have often questioned 
dyspeptic patients as to their experience on this point. 
At first nearly all exclaim, "of course sugar causes 
acidity," but as yet 1 have failed to find anyone whu 
could answer me, from personal experience, that the 
eating of lumps of ordinary white sugar produces more 
so called acidity than taking any other article of diet. 
It must be home in mind that I do not for a moment 
include sweetened fruits, and such like substances, in 
the same category as simple sugar. One can hardly 
believe that the eating of a lump of cane sugar would 
seriously add to the glucose which is daily produced in 
the alimentary canal of an individual living on an 
ordinary mixed diet. Let us see what has been, found 
experimentally with regard to the influence of sugar on 
the production of uric acid. Bocker says that the 
effect on man is to lessen the quantity of that principle-, 
and Bischoff and Voit have proved that, in dogs, starch 
produces the same effect on the urinary secretion as 
sugar, so I think ^ve may say that there is no increase 
in the uric acid when sugar is taken." 

I think society at large owes a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Garrod for enunciating his opinions as to the safety 
of indulging in sugar; and for his attempt at removing 
the stigma attached to it as being "a prevailing cause — 
of the production of acidity." It is not begging the^ 
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question to suggsst that the prevalence of saccharine 
matter in fruits and vi?getable'a indicates its importance 
3 a valuable as well as an agreeable addition to onr 
diet- Children, frnui their earliest infancy, do not 
require to be ediiniti'ti to eat sugar; nature has largely 
supplied this element <if nutrition in the mothers' milk; 
and it may be fairly asked, considering how many 
mothers in the higher circles are unable to uurse their 
children, whether their want of milk may not be 
owing to the absurd fashion of abstaining from sugar ? 
■We all know that the immediate effect of putting any 
■«weet substance into the mouth is to produce a copious 
If of saliva, which at ouee acta as a lubricant to the 
CHS membrane. There is no doubt that sugar acts 
on the glands contained in the body as well as on the 
parotids, and so conduces to the healthy performance of 
their functions. 

I have always opposed the unnatural system, which 
iliaa become so common, of abstaining from sugar. 
Many persons have so habituated themselves to this 
abstinence that, when remonstrated with, they declare 
that "they cannot endure it." I have often noticed the 
difference of complexion in members of the same 
family where some have abstained from sugar, and 
others have not. Those who have indulged in eating 
it have generally the best complexions, the others being 
defective as regards the purity of the skin. This is not 
sMprising. Whatever form of diet conduces to the 
healthy action of the mucus membrane — and nothing 
does this more than a moderate use of sugar — must 
hifinence the skin. The mucus membrane has been 
**™ied the analogue to the external skin, and whatever 
""aintains the former in a healthy state will exercise 
* poverfiil influence on the latter. I am satisfied that 
, ' ^ave traced to abstinence from sugar, some of the most 
^infol and obstinate affections of the skin. 
^ \ «ave never observed any ill effects in thfisc gouty 
^^tltswho have made it a practice to take sugar freely. 
I th^ contrary one would say that if eating sugar ar- 
, *?* 4keartbum, a common affection in gouty stomachs to 
**^4i Dr. Garrod alludes, it ought to be beneticia! 
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mther tliaii otherwise. Spanish liqaorice haa longheea 
a remedy for hearthurn, and the extract contains a 
large amount of saccharine matter. 

Passing on to the subject of alcohol, Dr. flarrod ways, 
"The influence of different alcoholic beverages on the 
production of nric gravel and renal calculi we must 
remember that all snch beverages coutain alcohol united 
with different proportions of water, some little more 
than this; others, however, contain sugar together with 
colouring and so-called extractive matter, also salta of 
potash and lime nnlted with vegetable or mineral acids. 
Many winea also contain a certain amount uf some free 
organic acid. Now. have we any facts with regard to 
the special effects of different wines in the diseases 
which we are now considering ? I think we have many, 
and much information which we can use to guide ua in 
the prevention of such diseases. It may, as I believe, 
be ponfirlently asserted with respect to g<mt, that, with 
an absence of alcohol in any shape, coupled with an 
absence of hereditary predisposition derived from 
(tlcohol drinking ancestors, the disease would he 
practically unknovirn." 

"When, however, we investigate the influence of 
wines we shall find a different result. Drinkers of the 
common light wines, such as the red Bordeaux and the 
Rhine wine, suffer but little, white among the same 
nations, those who indulge freely in beer are by no 
means free. The natural light wines, in which the 
alcohol is small in amount, while there is an almost 
complete absence of nnfermented matters, which 
contain, also, a considerable quantity of acid vegetable 
salts, are little liable either to produce gout or to lead to 
the formation of calculus or gravel. On the other hand, 
the Peninsular wines and those which resemble them, 
which are stronger in alcohol, contain much unf ermen- 
ted matter, and are almost devoid of the vegetable salts, 
have great gout producing powers, and lead readily to 
a condition of urine favourable to the production of 
gravel and calculi." 

Dr. Garrod then adverts to malt liquors, ale, beer, 
stout aTid porter. He says, "from my own experience 
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I believe it is also the experience of all who have 
attended to the subject, I can confidently assert that 
these beverasfes have a great tendency to ppodoce uric 
acid diathesis. Compare the hospitals of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow with those of Loudon; in the former gout 
is scarcely known, in the latter this disease is common, 
the diffiereuce I believe being chiefly due to the 
different beverages drank by the working classes of the 
two countries; it is in fact the dilference between 
whisky and malt liquors." 

Dr. Garrod then points to the importance of en- 
deavouring to ascertain what principle or principles, 
present in some of these alcoholic beverages, absent 
from others, lead to the development of this diathesis 
or aggravate it when it is already manifested owing to 
hereditary or other causes. He says, " It cannot be the 
alcohol alone; this, I believe, can be fully and satis- 
factorily proved, seeing that large groups of peojile 
•whose onstora is to drink freely of distille<i spirits are 
yet free; instances are to hand in Scotland, Sweden 
and Norway, and Poland. It cannot be the sugar alone: 
for although the partially fermented wines and malt 
liquors contain sugar, yet sugar added to distilled 
spirit does not appear to produce the uric acid 
diathesis. It cannot be the acidity alone; for the wines 
which are most harmless are quite as acid or even more 
so than malt liquors and the Peninsular wines, and 
many people who object to the least acidity in wines, 
will often take lemon juice to an extravagant extent. 
If. then, neither the alcohol, nor the sugar, nor the 
acidity by itself is the cause of certain beverages 
proving so injurious, is it a combination of any of these 
that does the harm ? We already know that the com- 
bination of alcohol with sugar, and that of alcohol with 
acid salts are innocuous as far as the uric acid diathesis 
is concerned. What, then, is there left for us to fall 
back upon in explanation of the peculiar properties 
which some of these beverages possess, while others 
are devoid of them ? The only conclusion I can arrive 
at with my present knowledge — and it is the result of 
much thought during many years — it-: that it is some- 
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thing which is tlie result of imperfect fermentation, and 
yon mil find that it is those beverages in which fermen- 
tation has commenced, and has been allowed to proceed 
to a certain extent and haa then been checked, which, 
of a certainty cause gout, and probably lead also to the 
production of gravel and calcnlus. If I am asked to 
state more exactly what this principle is, I cannot do 
so: it may be an influence only, a condition of matter — 
a ferment. 

There is no more frequent question put to medical 
men by their gouty and dyspeptic patients, when told 
"they must leave off wine," "then what am 1 to 
drink ? " The x>revailing answer, in the present day is, 
" yon may take either whisky or brandy in moderation 
with yonr meals." It is true, that this advice is in 
many instances most judicious, when there is an excess 
of uric acid in the system, as spirits do not assist in the 
formation of this acid, provided the patient confines 
himself to a small quantity of the stimulant, and 
ceases to take it when the necessity no longer exists. 
But here lies the danger, unless the medical man has 
told his patient that he should relinquish drinking 
spirits when the symptoms for which he recommended 
them have disappeared, the practice is likely to be 
continued. The patient has been ordered to leave 
off wine and to drink spirits instead, he has 
experienced the advantage of following this advice, and 
in far too many instances the continnance of the 
practice has tended to produce disease of a more for- 
midable character than gont. The patient comes to 
regard the spirit as an innocent dietetic beverage, and 
by almost insensible degrees acquires the habit of 
indulging in it with greater freedom than was ever 
contemplated by bis medical adviser. 

There can be no doubt that many persona who 
labour under the miseries attendant on a weak stomach 
— whose digestion is slow, and imperfectly performed, 
do find the advantage of taking a small quantity of pure 
alcohol — about half-an-ounce in two wine glasses of 
water with their luncheon and dinner; and this quantity 
should be the maximum if they wish to avoid the evil 
consequences of taking spirits in excess. The habit 
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is a seductive oue, as uo imniediate ill effects are 
traceable to its inflnence. It is chieflj' in the later 
periods of life that men begin to suEfer from what thej* 
considered an innocent beverage. It is impossible that 
the daily use of a powerful stimulant can act otherwise 
than prejadicallj" on the whole of the glandular organs 
of the body. The long continued use of such an agent 
so affects them as to produce change of structure; and 
hence the observatifm of the late Sir Benjamin Brotlie, 
"That it was rare for him to see a man over (HI that 
waa not a Butfercr from prostatic disease." The organ 
that IB primarily affected by indulgence in sjjirits, is 
the liver, which fails to perform its depurating office 
for the blood. The kidneys then become overtasked 
to compensate for this failui-e of the liver; and receive 
materials which their organizations is unfitted to 
eliminate, a condition which ultimately tends to their 
disorganization. Prostatic disease is a more frequent 
occurrence from this cauae, since, the prostate being a 
gland, it sympathises with the derangements of other 
glands of greater magnitude and importance. 

Ardent spirits are frequently of great value in the 
treatment of disease, and for this purpose only should 
they be used. The judicious administration of a small 
quantity will often act as a restorative, and will prevent 
the occurrence of disease in organs which have suffered 
congestion from a chill or other causes. Such an 
influence is most marked when the patient has not 
been in the habit of taking them. 

The ".mly persons under my observation who have 
escaped injury from the practice of drinking spirits, 
are those who have had relaxed bowels. The car- 
bon contained in the alcohol seems to have found an 
exit from the system by this channel. Dr. Garrod goes 
BO far as to say, "It may, as I believe, be confidently 
asserted with respect to gout, that, with an absence of 
alcohol in any shape, coupled with an absence of here- 
ditary predisposition derived from alcohol drinking 
ancestors, the disease would be practically unknown." 

I quite agree with Dr, Gitrrod in thin assertion, and a 
striking instance may be found at page i;!;5 of this 
p2 
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book, where a gentleman of 70, who had been a 
sufferer from gout for 30 years, wbb free from il for 10 
years, by leaving off all forms of alcohol. After this, 
only two slight attiicks occurred between the age of 80 
and that of iU, at which he died. 

I have never found that persons have been relieved 
from gout by leaving off wine and drinking spirits 
instead; and I wiah that Dr. Garrod had made public, 
on this point, the result of his great eKperience, 

It is true that patients are placed in an awkward pre- 
dicament when all forms of alcohol are forbidden 
them; and they will seldom feel satisfied by being told 
that properly made lemonade is the only drink ■which 
seems to answer as a substitute for alcoholic liquors, 
to those who possess a vigoroua circulation. To such 
persons, who have to nndergo a great deal of mental and 
physical exertion, this seems but a poor consolation, bat 
if they would make up their minds to try the beverage 
they would find that they would do their work as 
easily and pleasantly as usual. The lemonade to which 
I refer is made with the juice of one lai^e lemon or of 
two small ones, with a round of the peel cut very thin, 
added to a pint of boiling water and sugar, etc. to taste. 
Failing this, if they would mix a moderate amount of 
claret to the water, to be taken with their meals, tlie 
desire for a m.ore powerful stimulant might be 
obviated. 

The late Mr. Aston Key, who was celebrated as ft 
Lithotomist went over to Frankfort to see the son of a 
friend of mine. When the medical ofBcers of the chief 
hospital heard of his arrival, they requested him to 
deliver a lecture upon "Stone," informing him, that 
they had never had a case of that nature in their 
hospital. The inhabitants of Frankfort drink hock, as 
their common beverage; and their experience confirms 
the assertion of Dr. Garrod that drinking only light 
wines, as Rhenish or Bordeaux preventa the formatiwi 
of gravel or calculi. Among the cider drinkers of 
Devonshire, too, stone is an exceedingly rare maladjtes : 



It would be very interesting to learn what is the 
prevailing type of disease which affects tliose whose 
chief beverage is hock, and to know whether they are 
as free from rheumatism as from gout, gravel and 
calculi. . 

There is one element which Dr. Garrod has over- 
looked and which favours the production of gout in this 
country, namely, the large consumption of animal food 
by the mass of its inhabitants. This, in combination 
with itnprojierly femienk'd liquors ia a fertile source of 
both gout and rheumatism. Where there is less cnn- 
snmptiou of animal food there is leas gout. The 
powerful influence of confining the diet to animal food 
alone, is well illustrated by the already related experi- 
ence of the Gobelin tapestry manufactory. 

The question of how men should guide themselves 
with regard to the use or the avoidance of stimulating 
beverages ia, no donbt, a highly important one. It is 
not to be expected that they will follow, in any great 
numbers, the advice given by total abstainers; for the 
need of some kind of stimulant has been experienced 
by mankind in all ages and countries, and seems to be 
an integral part of human nature. We may concede to 
the total alwtainers that a large proportion of crime is 
connected, more or less directly, with alcoholic excess; 
bat this consideration will not be likely to restrain 
those who have no temptations to crime, and who are 
not prone to excess, frfjm taking a little wiue or spirit 
aa an antidote to the languor produced by fatigue, 
whether mental or bodily. A more useful recommen- 
dation than that of total abstinence would be to make a 
rule of never exceeding some specified quantity within 
a given time. By such a plan excess would be pre- 
vented, and the moderate wants of the system would ba 
supplied. As it is, I have had many opportunities of 
observing how frequently the wearers of the "Blue 
Ribbon " have become inordinate consumers of tobacco, 
the only "comfort" left to them. The practice of smok- 
ing to excess is quite as pernicious as that of drinking 
to excess, and its consequences are equally fatal. 
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The diminished consumption of tlie stronger Penin- 
sular wines, within the last few years, has been very 
remarkable. It may probably be explained, in some 
degree, by the greater popularity of the Bordeaux and 
Hhenish vintages, but still more by the modern medical 
practice of advising the use of whisky. When the 
public have had time to discover the inj urious effects of 
the daily consumption of strong spirit, they will 
certainly revert to wine, and will incur the risk of 
drinking liquids so-called, which, if not procured from 
tradesmen of first respectability, are likely to be more 
or less spurious and unwholesome. These risks, he they 
greater or smaller, will be less than those of spirit 
drinking; and the safest plan, for all who are unable to 
procure wine of high class, is to dilnt« some of the more 
fortified vintages with water. Notwithstanding its 
bad reputation as a cause of goat, there is no more 
wholesome wine than genuine port, when it is well 
matured; and the chief fault which can be imputed to 
it is that of palatability, which renders people disposed 
to partake of it too liberally. If sherry or Madeira 
were taken in the same quantities, they also wonid be 
credited with being producers of gout. There is a 
common error that port ivine should not be kept after 
being decanted, and that it is necessary to " finish the 
bottle." As a matter of fact, it will keep for several 
days in a decanter, and seems often to gain in softness 
by the change. 

Another reason why port wine may sometimes be a 
cause of gout is that it is bottled too soon. It is 
strongly fortified with alcohol prior to importation, ami 
its fermentation is checked, so that it will keep for 
many years. The large amount of crust in old bottled 
port clearly shows that the wine which yields it has not 
been kept in the wood long enough to throw down a 
quantity of acid salts, which are deposited the more ,a- 
readily in bulk. The wine merchant will allege thaS^^-; 
long keeping in wood will deprive the wine of two o*~.^ 
its most valued qualities, colour and fiavour. TV' ^^ 
may be disputed, but it does not admit of doubt *'"=^~Tn 
wines so treated are far more wholesome than tho^t- ,_ 
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which are bottler! earlier. Two or three glasses daily 
of snch wine will act as a grateful stimiilant to the 
'Stomach, and will assist digestion; but a larger 
■qnautity ^vill produce defective assimilation, and those 
80 exceed must not be surprised if they- become 
the victims of gout. So long, however, as discretion is 
allowed to govern appetite — the moderate use of a 
■neroua wine ia more likely to keep gout at bay than to 
occaBion it. Another point to be considered ia that those 
3 drink port vrine should be moderate in the use of 
(animal food. Which should not be taken more than 
once a day. Fiah, poultry, and game will be more 
jreadily digested by weak stomachs. There are some 
gouty persons who declare that port wine is a poison to 
iiem, and they are usually of a plethoric nature, and 
their gout is of the so-called "sthenic" kind. It is to 
'he sntferera from the " asthenic " type that port wine is 
wiost serviceable. 

If wine merchants would only turn their attention to 
he supply of wine kept in the wood as I have described, 
I have no doubt that port would again become a 
favourite beverage, to the great advantage of consumers, 
Snch wine is to be procured by those who will take 
: trouble about it, but it ought to be an ordinary article 
of commerce. I am assured that in Portugal the wine 
is invariably drawn and drank from the cask, and is 
never bottled. The growers hold that the deposit of 
cmet is a defect, and they despise colour, since they 
regard its absence as the surest evidence of maturity. 

Wine treated in this way has the great advantage 
of being allowed a longer period in which to undergo 
feiTOentation, and to deposit the various vegetable and 
i^eral salts which, when retained, are more or less 
imwholesome. 

Since the above was written, a gentleman reported to 
^e the substance of a conversation Tvhich he had held 
^th one of the chief Lisbon merchants, who said 
^ that he was in the habit of drinking port wine as we 
Qk beer," and who ridiculed the idea that it pro- 
■nKed gout, as he had never heard of an instance 
■ *ny habitual port wine drinker aufEering from the 
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disease. His opinion completely coincidee with that 
which I have expressed, and shows the difference 
between a wine which has been thoroughly fermented, 
and deprived of all its originally noxious (qualities, and 
one which still retains them. 

The great improvement which has taken place during 
recent years, in the production of malt liquors, has 
added largely to the comfort and welfare of mankind. 
The amount of chemical knowledge displayed in pre- 
paring the finer kinds of ale has placed the producers 
of them in the ranks of men of science, and the term 
by which some of these ales are distinguished, as being 
"malt wine," is by no means an exaggerated description 
of them. It was the demand in India for a light kind 
of malt liquor which caused the brewers to manufacture 
the well-known bitter beer. I think I am right in 
mentioning Mr. Hodson's name as the originator of this 
article. The gratification of those who were able to 
indulge in this beverage — having no liver disease to 
contend against,— far exceeded that which could be ob- 
tained from any other kind of fermented liquor. It was 
to them a tonic as well as a stimulant. The extreme heat 
of the climates, by its action on the skin, would 
counteract the tendency to produce congestion, which 
is common to all malt liqnors; and if taken in modera- 
tion its effects were most beneficial. To those who can 
drink malt liquor it is even in this temperate climate 
an agreeable substitute for wine, provided the ale 
chosen be of the kind known as " light and bitter," 

The amount of alcohol contained in the strongest 
malt liquor is about fi per cent, or perhaps a little more; 
but this is quite sutflcient when the beverage is 
taken in moderation, more especially in the '* bitter 
form," to prove a grateful aid to the stomach in the 
-digestion of its food. The Bordeaux wines and light 
wines of the Continent, usually contain aboiit 12 per 
cent, of alcohol, excepting Burgundy which exceeds 
this quantity by one or two per cent. 

The Peninsular wines, as ordinary port and sherry 
contain 18 per cent, of alcohol, hut part w^ith a good 
deal by long keeping in the wood. These averages 
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will form a useful guide to those who are desirona of 
nsing fermented liquors for the purpose of aiding 
digestion, and recovering loss of nervous power.— thus 
acting on the advice given by St, Paul to Timothy^ — 
that he should leave ofE drinking water, and should take 
a little wine for "his stomach's sake." 

The amount of necessary exercise bears, of course, a 
certain definite relation to the amount of food consumed. 
Exercise represents waste, and food represents supply. 
Vegetable food, as we have seen, differs from animal 
chiefly in occupying a larger bulk, and in requiring a 
more complicated process of digestion, for the same 
antonnt of absolute nutriment capable of being applied 
to the repair of the human tissues. If the absolute 
supply exceed the absolute demand, the excretory 
glands become overtaxed and congested, and the first 
Wep towards gout has been made. The object then 
should be to redress the perturbed balance, either by 
taking more exercise, or by consuming less food. Tn 
the former direction men are especially prone to fall 
into errors of haste and violence. Perhaps they have 
little leisure, and they attempt to compress into half 
an hour op an hour a considerable amount of severe 
exertion. They procure heavy clubs or dumb-bells, and 
make frantic efforts when they rise in the morning; or 
they take a pair of sculls, and pull for an hour or two 
with all their might. The effect of this is to call certain 
muscles of the legs and arms into vigorous exercise; 
but the main stress of the labour falls on the heart, and 

^*piay inflict upon it serious and lasting injury. If the 
^outy are driven to severe exercise as a preventive, it 

^^ehouJd become severe by being prolonged, rather than 
by being violent, A walk of ten or twelve miles, nnder 
clothing which will produce free action of the skin, will 
be far more effectual than a much greater effort com- 
pressed into a shorter period of time. Such an amount 
of walking is, however, far more than would be 
commonly required; and a moderate exercise, regularly 
taken, will preserve most persons in health. I am 
acquainted with a distinguished London surgeon, who, 
from the time when his practice first required him to 
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use a. carriage for liis professional "work, made it kis 
daily practice to walk round the Regent's Park every 
morning. He finds this amount of exercise suQicieDt to 
keep him in health, and to overcome any ill effects that 
hia otherwise sedentary habits might entail upon him. 
It is, however, too frequently the case that, when an 
individnal becomes immersed in the cares and occupa- 
tions of life, he neg'lects to take the exercise to ^hich 
he was formerly accustomed, and which had the effect 
of stimulating his heart to healthy aftion, of duly and 
properly oxygenating hia blood, of improving his 
appetite, and of assisting his digestion. He was able to 
"eat and drink anything," and knew nothing of the 
miseries attendant on dyspepsia. He might possibly at 
that time have been a large consumer of wine or other 
fermented liquors, and if the exercise he took produced 
a copious action of his skin, his aystem felt no ill effects 
of his lihationa. So long as this atate of things lasted, 
he knew as little about the action of the heart as about 
that of his stomach. His healthy blood, devoid of those 
deleterious elements which result from an impaired 
digestion, supplied a wholesome and stimulating fluid 
to all his vital organs, and their functions seemed to be 
perfectly performed. The muscular power of his heart 
was as efficient in propelling the blood tlirongh his body, 
as the muscles of his other membei-s were in performing 
the duties he assigned to them. His machinery, so to 
apeak, was kept clean, and in good repair, by the use lie 
made of it. When, however, he relinquished the active 
habit which contributed so much to keep him in health, 
a marked change would be observable, in a longer or 
shorter time, according to the nature of his original 
constitution. All his functions, which hitherto Vff^a 
dependent for their correct performance on the healthful 
transmission of the blond, now begin to languish; he 
finds his " wind " is not so good as it formerly wae, and 
he perhaps attributes the change to getting stout; he 
begins to learn that he most not make quite so free 
with the pleasures of the table, for his stomach has 
given him warning that it cannot now be imposed upon, 
or treated as before. In fact, he begins to feel the 



effetits of indigestion, more especially as the quantity of 
food he consiimea is probably in no degree diminished 
from what it was when he was pnrsuing a more active 
mode of life. He becomes bilious, low-spirited, and 
costive; and he finds it requisite to resort to medical 
advice to supply the place of nature's previous manage- 
ment of him. This is most probably the wisest thing 
has done for some time, as his doctor can very readily 
relieve the earlier manifestations of an impaired diges- 
tion ; but he will not find it so easy, in the majority of 
cases, to induce his patient to resume his former habits 
of life, and to resort to exercise to prevent a return of 
the symptoms which treatment was needed to remove. 

When a paroxysm of gout is actually impending, it 
may in many cases be anticipated and prevented by 
judicioiis treatment ; and such a course should he 
. pursued whenever practicable, in order to save the 
patient from the shock that an attack of acute gout, 
however skilfully gnided, never fails to inflict upon the 
system. 

The symptoms that precede a gouty seizure varj' 
according to the nature of the patient's constitution. 
If he is of a full habit of body, they will be those 
indicative of vascular plethora. The venous and arterial 
■flystems will be over-charged with a description of 
hlood which will not circulate freely, and hence will 
occur lethargy, lassitude, an indisposition to move about, 
and a diffused sensation of fulness over the whole body, 
combined with more or less mental confusion from 
cerebral oppression. The chief vital organs, the heart, 
lungs, and brain, may all display the infinence of the 
impure fluid that permeates their structures. The heart 
may be affected with palpitation, or its action may be 
irregular, with an intei-mittent pulse — signs which 
frequently create alarm as to the existence of positive 
structural disease ; a sensation of faintness and sinking 
at the pit of the stomach is no unusual symptom. The 
extremities are cold, and an unusual chilliness is felt 
tliroaghout the body, so much so that, in severe cases, I 
have heard the patient say, "that the blood in his veins 
seemed frozen, or like ice." Owing to the impaired 
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mechanical power of the heart, the hings are insuffi- 
ciently supplied with hlood, the breathing is harried, 
even on trivial mnscular exertion, and the patient often 
yawns repeatedly, in order to keep the lungs itifiated. 
The brain may show its participation in the malady by 
failure of memory; or, in other cases, more or less 
mental confusion or despondency prevails, and the 
patient becomes fretful and anxious. The bowels are 
always more or less constipated, and a general nervous 
irritability pervades the system. Dyspepsia "will often 
have preceded the recurrence of these symptoms, and 
will have been attended with anorexia, flatulence, heart- 
burn, and other discomforts. We have in such cases 
clear indications with regard to the nature of the pre- 
ventive measures to he employed. The diet should at 
once be restricted and all stimulants prohibited, and a 
free and moderately restrained action should he kept up 
from the bowels. Medicines of an antacid and attenu- 
ative kind should he duly administered, until we have 
reason to believe that the character of the blood has 
undergone an essential change. At this time exercise is 
better intermitted. A few days will probably restore 
the equilibrium of the circulation, and then the patient 
will regain his ordinary sensations of health. 

In such cases, where there is evidence of much con- 
gestion of the liver, or of the retention of acrid bile in 
the gall-bladder, it may sometimes be necessary to 
administer a doae of calomel, as already advised in the 
treatment of the actual paroxysm. But calomel is a 
medicine to be avoided except under uecesaity; and 

substitute for it, which in many instances is very 
effectual, has lately been introduced to us in podophyllin. 
This drug, however, should not be used when a very 
speedy effect is desired; because in full doses its action 
is uncertain, and it is liable to cause vomiting and much 
griping pain. But when a little time can be spared, it 
may he given three times a day, in doses of the sixths 
or even the eighth of a grain, aided by a little aloinesB^ 
and combined with an anodyne, such as two or thTe^= 
grains of extract of hyoscyamus, or a sixteenth of ^s 
grain of morphia, and with the addition sometimes or^- 
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a grain of quinine. Thus administered, its effect upon 
the flow of bile will nsually be displayed about the 
second or tbird day, and will be extremely manifest and 
satctary, without the production of any diaeomfort, ■ 
even of the subsequent torpor of the liver which has 
been already noticed ae following the more active 
stimulus of mercury. 

In the same relation there are many other medicines 
to be taken into consideration: for it may be said, i 
general way, that if there is one means more than 
another by which a person of gouty diathesis may hope 
to keep himself in comparative health and freedom 
from his disease, it is by paying attention to the state 
of the bowels. It is not iuteude<l by this opinion to 
convey the impression that he is to be continually resort- 
ing to aperient medicine, but that he should regularly 
at some fixed period of the day resort to his mlknet to 
effect this purpose. By adopting this plan, the bowels, 
BO to speak, will become educated to respond to what is 
required of them. Still it will often occur that there 
is a failure of this important function; and it is then 
advisable to have recourse to some mild aperient 
medicine, in the choice and use of which there will 
be much room for display of a sound discretion. 

It is a question of some ditHculty to say exactly when 
an individual may venture on his own responsibility to 

I resort to medicine of this kind; but we find, a« a 
matter of fact, that most of those who have once 
suffered from illness have learned some distinctive signs 
on which they find themselves able to rely. It is often 
likewise difficult to point out the symptoms that 
indicate the necessity for medicine of other kinds. 
Most persons, the gouty especially, know what is 
meant by dyspepsia. If they permit the continuance of 
Uifdigcomfortswhich are includedin this comprehensive 
word, without attempting to remove them, they must 
in time look for their consequences in the various 
sensations which indicate derangement of one or other 
ntaJ oi^n. The head mav become the seat of pain. 
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heart may be affected with palpitation, the lungs may 
show irritation by a dry cough, there may be heartbm-n, 
or the stomach and inttjstines may be distended with 
flatUB. All these symptoms, and many more, may be 
regarded as reasons why an individual should have 
recourse to remedies to remove them. None of them 
perhaps may be very severe, and hence they are easily 
bearable, but they all indicate imperfections to which 
the wise pay early and careful attention. It is the 
neglect of symptoms that are thonght only trifling 
which frequently leads to obstinate or incurable disease. 
It is true that we occasionally meet with persona who 
have been more or less sufferers from dyspepsia for 
the chief part of their lives, and in. whom no apparent 
organic mischief has taken place ; but these persons 
must be considered as exceptions to the rule, and their 
escape from injurious consequences may mostly be 
traced to the occasional occurrence of some effort of 
nature, such as a diuresis, or a periodical diarrhtBa, 
which has served as their protection and safety valve. 

When no evidence of hepatic or biliary derangement 
is present, the simpler the medicines that are taken the 
better. A combination of the compound extract of 
colocynth with extract of taraxacum in the form of a_ 
pill, the compound rhubarb pill with the compounit 
galbanum pill, and various analogous forma, will prove 
serviceable as stimulants to the intestinal mucous 
surface, by promoting an increased action of the bowels 
When there are symptoms of biliary derangement which 
simple medicines of this kind fail to remove, ihe 
patient may either take podophylliii in the manner 
already suggested, or may add, to either of the above 
formulie, two grains of grey powder or blue pill, to be 
repeated for tw^o or three consecutive nights. Either 
course will most probably prove speedily effective. 

The prevailing tendency to acidity is the symptom 
which most disturbs the comfort of a gouty person, 
and is one of the causes of his various minor aibuents; 
and this may be combated by a judicious employment 
of one or other of the numerous alkaline remedies that 
are effectual iu affording temporary relief. A few 
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grains lit' the sesqui carbon ate of soila or potash clis- 
■.olved in a wine glassful of warm water, to whicii a 
small teaspoonfiil of sal volatile ia added, and taken 
shortly after a meal, will often prove a valuable remecf y 
in coireeling and controlling an excess of acid in the 
stomach. The same quantity of the alkali, combined 
with powdered rhubarb and powdere<l calumba-root, 
and taken twice in the day in a Bimilar vehicle, will 
somelimeB be found to prevent the formation of an 
inordinate amount of acid secretion. An addition of 
twenty grains of calcined magnesia to the sesquicar- 
bonate of soda or potash, when taken with sal volatile 
and water, will generally remove in a short time the 
distressing headache which some gouty persona ex- 
perience when labouring under an excess of acidity. 
This medicine may be repeated in four or five hours if 
relief isnot afforded by the first dose. Simple remedies 
of this nature, when only occasionally resorted to, often 
prove effectual in giving relief: but it should be 
observed that, as they are only palliatives, they should 
he used with discretion, and not taken on all occasions. 
An jnjndicious or too frequent employment of alkaiiue 
jvmedies very often aggravates the malady for which 
■they are prescribed, by increasing the debility already 
existing in the digestive oi^ns. The continuance of 
Bach a symptom as acidity clearly points to the 
Existence of certain errors and defects in the digestive 
fQ)paratug: and an individual who is the subject of it 
uould not rely entirely upon himself, nor imagine that 
'by simply correcting acidity he can remove the cause 
from which it arises. He should therefore trust to the 
judgment and knowledge of bis medical adviser, who 
'ill be able to discover the causes of hia malady, and 
to prescribe a treatment which will afford him per- 
{toanent relief. , 

The symptoms which precede an attack of gout in a 
patient who does not possess a strong constitution, in 
KThom the heart is feeble, the circulation languid, and 
"le blood poor, will be materially different from those 
ready described. Although vascular plethora may be 
mt, it is not so profound as in the instances just 
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referred to, nor is there so muclk difticnlty in restoring 
the circulation to a more healthy state. In cases of 
atonic ^out, the serum preponderates over the more 
solid constitnents of the blood, and is overcharged with 
the peculiar elements belonging to urea and its combi- 
nations. It tlms becomes a poison not only to the more 
solid portionsof the blood, but also to the various tiasiiea 
of the body through which it circulatea. In one respect 
the treatment of poor and rich gout mast be the same, 
and that is with reference to the necessity for cleansing . 
the body by the aid of depurating and eliminating medi- 
cines; but the mode of procedure in the two cases will 
be different. It will be proper in both Co restore the 
healthful action of the liver, upon which the correct 
action of the bowels depends ; but in gout of a depressed 
description it is necessary to be cantions in the employ- , 
ment of the medicines by which this object must be 
accomplished. The aperients prescribed should be warm 
and stimulating, so as not still further to lower the 
already languid circulation. The judicious use of stimu- 
lants will also be demanded; to maintain the power of 
the heart, and to compensate for any depression which 
may be produced by an increasedand necessary catharsis. 
The alkaline remedies required to correct the vitiated 
state of the blood and the secretions, should be com- 
bined with full doses of ammonia, either with orwithont 
chloric or compound sulphuric ether, according to the 
ui^ency of the case. 

The diet should be light, nourishing, and easy of 
digestion; and none answers better, according to my 
observation, than strong beef tea with vermicelli. The 
quantity to be taken should be a half-pint tumbler-full, 
one-third of which is occupied by vermicelli (which has 
previously been macerated) every third or fourth hour, 
or at longer intervals, according to the requirements of 
the patient, followed an hour after each quantity by a 
tablespoonfnl of brandy in two of water, if the lan^or 
and oppression of the system should demand the 
employment of this stimulant. The frequency, however, 
of its repetition must be left to the judgment and dia- 
crimiuation of the practitioner, who will be guided is 



his dticision by the increase or climinutioii of power dis- . 
played in the action of the heart. 

When we are satisfied that the heart has regained its 
castomary resiliency, and that the remedies employed 
for correcting the defects of deranged secretions have 
accompliahed their object, it will be requisite to main- 
tain the inippovement by administering remedies of 
a tonic kind, not only to sustain the mechanical power 
of the heart, but also to improve the digestive •function 
of the stomach, and to contribute to the formation of a 
better and more wholesome description of blood, upon 
which the integrity of all the organs of the body depends, 
Tlie selection of the most suitable remedies must be 
left for the decision of the medical attendant, who will 
prescribe quinine, iron, or the two combined, mineral 
acids, etc., according as the state of the case demands 
them: regard being had to any special peculiarities of 
the individual patient. In most cases of poor gont, 
either actual or threatened, it will be fonnd necessary 
to administer iron in some of its various forms, and at 
the same time to combine with it snit-able aperients, 
in order to guard against the constipation which it is 
otherwise liable to produce. 

In the intervals between attacks of gout, and with a 
view to the prevention of their recurrence, we shall often 
be consulted with reference to the habitual or occasional 
nsa of alcoholic drinks. In determining the point, it is 
necessary to take into account all the circumstances of 
the case, the previous habits and the remaining vital 
force of the patient. There are many gouty persons 
who might with great advantage become habitual 
abstainers; there are many others to Tvhom abstinence 
wonld be hurtful. The first class require no special 
mention. It is very easy to recognise those who consti- 
tate it; it is usually very difficult to induce them to 
follow the course which would be best for them. They 
will aak, how^ever, what form of stimulant will do them 
the least injury, how and when it should be taken, anrl 
what dose would be a moderate one: and in answering 
these questions we must be guided by the same princi- 
ples which would influence our instructions to the patient 
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by -whom some form of alcohol is required. In the 
first place, it may he said that the supposed connection 
of port wine with gout is a fahle, having no better 
foundation than the generally gout -producing habits of 
the systematic drinkers of the last generation. Sound 
port, of good orginal quality, and well kept, is the 
most perfectly wholesome of all forms of wine, but it 
may easily be taken to excess. Perhaps two glasses, 
■with or -after a meal, would be as large a quantity as 
would in any case be beneficial i and any greater con- 
sumption than this may at least be regarded as going 
beyond the medicinal use of the stimulant. With regard 
to other wines, so much more depends upon quality than 
upon name, and in these days tradesmen so readily pro- 
fess to supply any wine that is asked for, from Chateau 
d'Tquem downwards, whether or not it is in the market, 
that experience furnishes the beat criterion of whole- 
someness. The filthy concoctions of certain advertising 
wine sellers may very often cheat the palate, but they 
seldom or never cheat the digestion. The stomach finds 
them out; and the gouty consumer can do no better 
than adopt the Scriptural precept — "Prove all things: 
hold fast that which is good." A wine which produces 
acidity, heartburn, or flatulence, should be cast aside as 
a noxious thing, whatever be the name by which the 
dealer called it, or the price which the purchaser paid. 
A wine that is clean on the palate, grateful to the epi- 
gastrium, and that leaves no painful memories behind, 
is sure to be w^holesome to all those who do not drink 
it in superabundant quantity. The gouty must there- 
fore be guided by two main rules : the first, to be cautious 
in their experiments: the second, to be moderate in their 
potations. 

Under many conditions the use of diluted spirit will 
be found preferable to that of wine; especially as the 
spirit may be diluted by some naturaj or artificial 
alkaline water. I am acquainted with a gentleman, 
seventy-five years of age, and weighing nineteen stone^ 
who iias enjoyed almost entire immunity from gout 
since he adopted the daily use of Vichy water and 
brandy. Tip to the age of sixty he was of very active 
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bodily habits, a duer-stalker, and otherwise a beeii 
sportsman; aud he has always been a man of great 
intellectual activity, both in science and literature. 
From the age of thirty-two or thirty-three he was 
constantly subject to long and severe attacks, so ninch 
60 that in recent years he has been often laid aside for 
nearly half his time. Rather more than a year ago he 
commenced the practice of taking two tumblers of 
Vichy water daily, with a small wine-glassful of brandy 
in each tumbler, and since then has had only two slight 
indications of gout, lasting about forty-eight hours 
each. There has been no other change in his diet or 
medicine; but his freedom from gont has enabled him 
to lead a more active life than he had done for some 
time previously. It would not be safe to found a 
practice upon a single instance; but the instance is 
none the less worthy of being borne in mind. 

Besides brandy, recourse may be had to other forms 
of alcohol, among which very old rum and very Hne 
Dublin whisky fully deserve the pre-eminence which 
tradition has accorded to them. As with wine, so with 
Bpirit, quality is often a fair test of wholesomeness; and 
the cheap corn spirit that is sold under tine names is 
usually noxious as well as nasty. 

Among the varieties of fermented drink that are 
adapted to quench thirst, the gouty should usually 
give the preference to some of the lighter wines of the 
continent, when these can be obtained in the wood and 
direct from the grower. Heavy ales and stout are 
always objectionable, and cider and perry are often 
imperfectly fermented, or otherwise badly made, and 
hence unsuitable for persons of weak digestion. 

I have thus laid down as the main principles to be 
observed in the prevention of gout; first, that a judi- 
cious balance must be maintained between the "waste 
of the body and the amount of material supplied for 
its repair; secondly, that the exercise required for the 
maintenance of health must be moderate and sustained, 
rather than brief aud violent; third, that the bodily 
fanctions are to be watched and, ^^hen necessary, 
assisted; and fourth, that the grumblings which indicate 
Q2 
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a coming storm should be made the occasion of 
prompt and decided medical treatment. The goutj- 
have almost always some warning of their attacks, and 
if they would lay it to heart that gout may be cured 
without waiting for the development of a paroxysm, 
they would be saved from pain, which is not only 
eminently distressing and enfeebling, but which drives 
too many sufferers into that broad and downward path, 
the entrance to which is opened by the improper use of 
colchicum. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE TREATMENT OF COMPLICATIONS. 



BESIDES the management of the actual gonfy 
paroxysm, and the recommendation of such a 
mo<le of life and snch a plan of medication as may 
serve to prevent its recurrence, the practitioner has 
yet a. highly important duty to the treatment of com- 
plications. Some of these have already been described 
in an earlier chapter, and it has been shown that they 
may either be connected with the paroxysm or inter- 
vening at irregular intervals between them. Moreover 
gout, like syphilis, modifies in a very remarkable way 
forma of disease which have no apparent relation to it, 
and renders them intractable under treatment to which, 
hnt for the gout, they would readily have yielded. It 
also simulates other forme of disease, and has often 
deceived men of great experience and acnteness. Two 
instances have come ivithin my knowledge, in which it 
gave rise to symptoms closely resembling those of 
BtrnmouB disease of the cervical vertebrae, and led some 
of the most distinguished physicians and surgeons in 
London to believe in the existence of this very serious 
affection, and to prescribe and predict accordingly. In 
the first of these cases, genuine gout showed itself 
in the foot, and the neck immediately got well. In the 
second, a surgeon who had seen the first, chanced to be 
called in as an additional consultant, and was able at 
once to dispel the anxieties of the patient. In the 
female sex, a tendency to gout is often associated with 
that condition of exalted sensibility of the nervous 
system which leads to a variety of anomalous hysterical 
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or emotional disorders: and in all such instauces, 
ever there is, so to speak, an under-current of gout 
the hlood, it will be necessary to have reconrse to _ 
eliminative treatment before the disease can be cured 
It would be impossible for me even to enumerate all the 
conditions w^hich gout may simulate or modify; and I 
can only lay down the general canon that, when any 
malady pursues an abnormal course, or presents an 
abnormal intractability, we should seek for an explana- 
tion in some personal peculiarity of the patient himself, 
and generally in some diathetic peculiarity, such as 
constitutional gout or constitutional syphilis. There 
are, however, a few affections to which the gouty are 
particularly prone, and to some of the chief of these it 
seems desirable briefly to refer. 

The condition of the heart is one of the elements of 
the gouty constitution which frequently forces itself 
upon the attention of the patient during the intervals of 
disease; but there is little to be said with regard to its 
management, in addition to the general principles 
which are universally known and acted upon. If the 
heart's action should be feeble, either from natural 
debility or from acquired poverty of blood produced by 
repeated attacks of gout, we shall usually find nothing 
so efficacious in improving its condition as the various 
preparations of iron. For this purpose they should as a 
rule be given in small doses, and continued steadily for 
a considerable length of time. The power of choice of 
the practitioner has of late years been considerably 
enlarged by the manufacture of several highly soluble 
and comparatively palatable ferruginous salts; and 
these afford, moreover, great facilities for combining the 
iron with other remedies. The old-fashioned tincture 
of the sesquichloride of iron will not, however, be easily 
suriKissed. It admits of being combined with quinine, 
with hydrochloric acid, with perchloride of mercury, 
with chloride of arsenic, with chloric ether, and with 
quassia; and it is well to remember that, like wine, it 
improves with age, and, probably from the development 
of some etherial compounds, becomes more palatable 
and more grateful to the stomach by keeping. When 
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ever it can be obtained, a tincture at least three years 
old ia greatly to be preferred. Tbe potasaio- tartrate of 
iron combines well with alkalies, the am monio -citrate 
with iodide of potassium. Sometimes, however, any 
preparation of iron has a tendency to confine the bowels, 
and this tendency shonld always be overcome, either by 
the administration of aperients of the class that directly 
stimnlatfi the muscular coat of the bowels, such as pills 
of aloes with myrrh, perhaps combined with compound 
galbanum pill, or what is sometimes better, by giving- 
the iron in the form of sulphate, together with a suitable 
quantity of sulphate of magnesia or of sulphate of 
potash. To this mixture, if it be acidulated with dilute 
sulphuric acid, we may add either quinine or some on& 
of the lighter bitter ioiusions, such as quassia, calumba, 
or gentian. 

The most dangerous complication of gout is probably 
bronchitis, a malady which is often and speedily fatal: 
and I am disposed to think that the danger attending it 
is chiefly due to two causes, both of which are more or 
less connected with the diathesis. The first of these is 
a congested liver, which, if not relieved, invariably adds 
to the suffering of the patient, aggravates his cough, 
and increases his difficulty of breathing. The second is 
a condition of the blood which promotes the occnrrence 
of congestion in the lungs, and in the mucous surfaces 
lining the air passages. The state of the liver may be 
ascertained by the condition of the tongue, and by the 
various other signs that indicate hepatic derangement. 
The state of the blood is less easy of discovery, but ^e 
may, by the exercise of due care, arrive at tolerably 
certain conclusions with regard to it. 

It is an old observation, that a man seldom takes cold 
if his stomach is in good order; and that he is unusally 
prone to suffer from variations of temperature when his 
digestive functions are impaired. This may be explained 
on the hypothesis of a defective state of the blood, pro- 
duced by imperfect digestion and assimilation, which 
renders it less capable of sustaining the integrity of the 
various bodily functions, and thns diminishes the general 
vital resistance to noxious influences. 
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We may find evidence that the blood does ncdeM 
some morbid change as one of the results of a. chill, fl 
observing what takes place in one of the most expos^ 
of the mucons surfaces, namely, the 8chneiderian mem- 
brane lining the nose. When an ordinary catarrh affects 
this membrane, the secretion from it ia frequently 
rendered so irritating, that it acts as a direct irritant on 
the surface of the upper lip over which it passes. After 
a time, however, the secretion changes its character, 
becomes thicker au'i more bland, and the membrane is 
restored to its natural state. 

A condition analogous to the irritation observable in 
the membrane lining the nose is produced in bronchitis. 
We cannot, indeed, see the mucous membrane lining the 
air-tnbes, but we are maile sensible of the irrilation 
which exists in them by the efforts of the patient to rid 
the lungs of an unnatural secretion by coughing. Until 
this secretion is expelled, the cough is frequently inces- 
sant; and even when the lunga appear to be freed from 
mucus, the cough still continues. This arises from the 
contact of air with the mucous membrane, probably 
denuded of its epithelinm; and, until certain alterations 
are effected in the blood, the cough will continue to 
harass the patient. 

So long as there is an excessive secretion of mucus in 
the air-passages, the cough should be regarded simply 
as an effort of nature to relieve those organs of some- 
thing which oppresses them and prevents the free 
oxygenation of the blood; and, if we attempt to subdue 
the cough by administering sedatives, such as opium in 
one or other of its various forms, we may, indeed, allay 
the immediate irritation and distress, but most probably 
at the same time we shall, if we do not remove the 
patient from the scene, at least place his life in extreme 
jeopardy. 

It has more than once occurred to nae that, persons 
who suffer from gout might with great advantage be 
instructed with regard to the real significance and value 
of many of the symptoms which oppress them; and 
that they would thus not only be rendered more patient 
and docile under rational treatment, but might even 
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rthemaelveB render material aseiatance to the physician. 
Now it woniii be very possible to draw an instractive 
parallel between the pain of gout and the cough of 
bronchitis. The injury that follows the too speedy 
reduction of the pain in gont, by the use of specific 
i remedieB, is fairly comparable to the danger of the 

arrest of congh by sedatives in an acute attack of bron- 
chitis. The pain in gont and the cough in bronchitis 
are pathognomic symptoms of these diseases. If 
we give medicine like colchicum to relieve the 
jiain, before we remove the causes by which the pain 
has been created, we not only leave the causes to 
come again into activity, but also, by the injurious 
effect of the medicine on the heart, stomach, and blood, 
■we lay the foundation of a succession of attacks of the 
malady. These may indeed be deferred for a com- 
paratively lengthened period iu persons of powerful 
constitution; but their ultimate occurrence is certain, 
unless means are resorted to which aie real preventives 
of gout. The pain in gout should always be regarded 
as a valuable index of the innate strength of the 
individual, and should not be rashly interfered vsdth if 
we are anxious to study his future welfare. 

The cough in bronchitis is an effort of nature to 
discharge from the lungs and air passages the accu- 
mulated mucus consequent upon the congestion of the 
membrane lining the bronchi. The heart at this time 
is struggling to propel the blood through the lungs; 
and, owing to the imperfect oxygenation or decarboni- 
zatinn of the blood arising from this state of congestion, 
it is perhaps barely able to fulfil its office. If, in such 
circumstances, a sedative like opium, or any of its 
preparations, be given to cure the cough, an immediate ■ 1 
effect will be exerted on the heart.. Its violent action 
is at once lessened, the pulse diminishes in frequency, 
the cough is abated, and tlie patient sinks most probably 
into a quiet slumber from which he may never awake, 
or from which he may awake labouring under a degree 
of asphyxia that soon closes the scene. 

Instances of this kind are by no means uncommon; 
and the danger of iJie injudicious administration 
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of sedatives, in the suffocative or congeated stage of 
broncliitia, cannot be too forcibly insisted upon. I will 
relate an instance in point, which was comma nicated 
to me by the late Mr. Fuller, of Piccadilly. He had 

attended for many years an elderly lady. Miss G , 

who suffered from periodical attacks of bronchitis. 
On the occasion of one of these attacks, she became 
impatient because Mr. Fuller would not consent to 
"stop her cough." He told her he could easily do 
that but that such a conrse wonld be attended with 

danger. This did not satisfy Miss G , and she 

begged that Mr. Fuller would call in the late Sir Henry 
Hal ford. Her first exclamation ivhen she sa'w Sir 
Henry was, "Do, pray. Sir Henry, give me something 
to stop my cough." Contrary to Mr. Fuller's opinion, 
Sir Henry complied, and ordered thirty minims of 
paregoric, or the equivalent of the sixteenth of a grain 

of opium, to be taken at bed time. Miss G took 

the draught, and after a minute or so said to her maid, 
" Ob, how pleasant !" She closed her eyes, and never 
opened them again. In the morning she was found to 
be dead. 

The evidence in this case was indisputable, that the 
effect of the sedative, small as the quantity was, proved 
snfBcient to stop the heart of this lady, and to cause her 
death. The action of the medicine M-as prompt and 
decided. The effect of colchicum is not so speedily 
discerned. We must take a longer time to observe its 
undermining influence upon the constitution. The pro- 
cess is slower or quicker according to the origintd 
condition of the "fibre" of the patient. If he is of a 
tense muscular fibre, a longer time will elapse before 
the poisonous effects are discernable; if he is of a 
relaxed or flabby fibre, the results are more speedily 
appreciable. 

The spirit of mindererus, in mild attacks of bron- 
chitis, is a very useful medicine, combined with decoct. 
senegEB, cinchona, etc., etc., and it has the property 
of allaying irritation by its action on the blood: but 
the medicine I have found most serviceable in shorten- 
ing the duration i]f the more acute forms of bronchitis 
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a gouty subjects, as well as in others who have not been 

I affected with gout, is the liquor potassae. I have 

1 usually prescribed it in scruple doaea three times a day, 

1 conbination with chloric ether or ammonia, and 

[ -with a pill at bed time, composed of the compoimd 

I coninm pill, pil. scillEe co. and pil. rhei. co. ; the 

Btrenf^th being sustained by frequent doses of strong 

beef tea, with vermicelli, and by small quantities of 

brandy at stated intervals, according to the condition 

L of the patient. 

The difficulty of breathing, coughiug.and irritation can 
I be with safety greatlj- mitigated by the use of an ein- 
I brocation composed of the compound of camphor 
' liniment w^ith laudanum, rubbed over the sternum, 
collar-bones, and spine of the back every night and 
I morning, 

A lady aged eighty-five, had for some years been 
subject to occasional bronchitis in the winter. She 
had an attack of more than usual severity in 1868, and 
it was thought she would die. She was treated in the 
manner recommended above, and in the course of a 
I fortnight regained her ordinary health. 

A gentleman, aged 82, in 1861* had a similar attack, 
i attended with nummular expectoration, great difficulty 
I of breathing, and excessive cough. He was similiarly 
I treated, and at the end of three week.s was convalescent. 
A lady, aged 84, was seized with a severe attack of 
I bronchitis, attended with difficult respiration, incessant 
I cough, and very scanty expectoration. Her tongue was 
1 foni and her complexion sallow. She had suffered 
j occasionally from attacks of gout and rheumatic gout 
I and her hands were distorted with chalk-stones. She 
' also was treated much in the same manner as the former 
patients, but it was necessary at the onset of her 
I attack to give her, for a few successive nights, small 
alterative doses of calomel with James's powder, which 
I bad the effect of cleaning her tongue, removing the 
I sallowness of her complexion, and causing her breathing 
I to become comparatively easy. It -was also requisite, 
I once or twice in the course of her illness, to administer 
I a half -ounce dose of vinum ipecacuanhse to assist in the 
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although there art; a few exceptiona to the role. When 
menstraation ceases, however, they frequently become 
sufferers; and menorrhagia is one of the forms that 
the disease assumes. I have known instances in which 
this flux had the effect of preventing the system from 
being attoclied by a fit of gout up to a very advanced 
period of life; but the individuals have not escaped the 
consequences of the inheritance of a gouty constitution. 
It has not uncommonly happened that the eyes have 
been affected, and the sight of one or both of them 
destroyed. 

It will usually be found that snch patients, prior to 
the attacks of menorrhagia, have been more or less 
subject to hepatic derangement, arising in most cases 
from a life of indulgence, and from the consumption of 
an amount of food and stimulants equal to that which 
they had taken before the cessation of the menses. 
The consequence of such a course appears to be, that 
the glandular and venous systems become congested- — 
the liver more especially, and the excessive loss of 
blood relieves the body from this glandular and vascular 
plethora. If it is restrained within moderate limits, 
the consequences are not often serious, unless the patient 
be of very weak constitution; but when an immoderate 
quantity of blood is lost, the resulting debility is often 
productive of gout and other serious maladies. The 
treatment that is most efficient in restraining menor- 
rhagia is tw^ofold, and consists in relieving the congested 
or^ns and in sustaining the vital power during this 
operation. 

It will generally be found in such cases that the liver 
is chiefly affected by a retention in it of a surplus 
quantity of blood; and, until this is relieved by suitable 
remedies, neither tonics nor astringents appear to exer- 
cise mnch control over the complaint, and the patienl 
will day by day become weaker and weaker, until gout, 
dropsy, or some other malady puts an end to life. I 
have had frequent opportunities of judging of Ihe 
correctness of this assertion, and have been repeatetUy 
disappointed in the effect of medicines of a tonio and 
astringent nature in controlling menorrhagia; whilft 
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I adopting an eliminating treatment in conjunction 
■with one of a tonic anrl astringent nature, I have suc- 
ceeded in putting a stop to the discharge. 

HEBmorrhoidal bleeding is also a striking instance of 
the effect of long-continued hepatic congestion. In this 
Xorm of disease the same results as in menorrhagia take 
placewhen the hiemorrhage has been excessive, and may 
often lead to a fatal termination. This is owing to the 
diminution of the solid constituents of the blood, the 
fibrinandtheredcorpuscles, which follows from repeated 
bleeding. The blood becomes pale, watery,and inadhe- 
sive; and is not only incapable of snstaining the various 
■vital fuOctions of the body, but directly promotes the 
occurrence of hydro-thorax, ascites, or fatal syncope. 
The actionof the heart becomes enfeebled by its impaired 
-nutrition, and fatty degeneration of its structure may 
Bometimes he produced. 

There is a chronic form of hiemorrhoidal bleeding 
■which is often most difficult of cure, and of which I 
lave seen several instances. One very remarkable case 
I will relate; and I would not venture to do so if 1 
conld not entirely rely upon the veracity of my infor- 
mant, who had been for many years a sufferer from this 
■malady. His fees to medical men had quite impover- 
iBhed him, and ultimately rendered it necessarj- for him 
to obtain the hospitable shelter of the Charter House, 
where he* ended his days at the age of eighty-seven. 
In giving me the history of his case, he told me that he 
had been a sufferer for twenty years from an almost 
daily discharge of blood from his bowels, which kept 
hiro BO weak that he was scarcely capable of attending 
to his business. He was a glover by trade. He had 
consulted all the best medical men and surgeons of his 
day, and amongst the latter, I remember, were Sir Astley 
Cooper and Chevalier. No one did him any good. An 
eld woman came into his shop one day, and addressed 

iiim thus : " Mr, M , you look very ill; would you 

mind telling me what is the matter with you?" He 
felt no hesitation in doing so. And his visitor replied, 
" I thought by your appearance you ^ere suffering from 
s loss of blood, and that is why I asked you. If you 
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will do as I tell you, I will ciire you. Get a piece of 
alum the size of a pigeon's egg, and carry it constantly 
in yonr breeches pocket, and 1 will call in a fortnight and 
ask how you are." She called at the time she promised, 

and Mr. M was able to inform her that at the 

end of a week the bleeding had stopped, and he had had 
no return of it. This recital appeared to me as strange 
as the belief that many people formerly entertained 
of the elficacy of carrying a cramp bone in the pocket for 
the prevention of cramp: bnt although I felt incredulity, 
I expressed none, as I knew that my informant would 
relate only what he believed to be trne. I asked kim 
how long it was since he commenced to act on' the old 
woman's advice. He replied, "Tw^enty years: and I 
have never had any return of the bleeding." I inqnired 
whether the alum that he carried in hispocket diminished 
in size. He said that it wore away after a few weeks, 
and he iiad occasion to renew it constantly. He put 
his hand into his pocket, and produced a piece of alnm 
that he had purchased only the day before. When I 
learned that the alum wore away, I was not so surprised 
as at first, and an explanation of the modus operandi otKt 
simple a remedy occurred to me. The beat and moistuK 
of the body had acted upon the alum, and caused it to 
give off its astringent property, which, being absorbed 
by the skin, exerted its influence upon the pelvic viscera 
and blood-vessels. The effect was to constringe the 
haemorrhoidal vessels and to put a stop to the flow of 
blood. I have tried this simple remedy in several 
instances, and naaally with success. When ordered for 
females, I make them wear a piece of alum in a small 
packet suspended from the waist; and I have some 
interesting daily records of the diminution of tJie flow 
of blood from the bowels, when the cases have been 
suitably selected. They should be such as occur from a 
general relaxation of the vascular and muscular systems, 
and are unconnected with organic disease. In other 
respects the treatment of hieraoiThoidal bleeding is 
identical with that of menorrhagia, and consists of the 
use of mild alteratives, with or without sedatives, tonics, 
and astringents. 
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Another form of haiinorrhage that frequeiitly occurs 
in the gouty, is epistaxis, or bleeding from the noae. 
With regard to this Dr. Gairdiier observes, "The 
occurrence of very profuse epiataxis in gout shmihl 
always rouse suspicion of the condition of the heart's 
structure. No matter how calm its functions, and no 
matter what the indications of the stethoscope, this 
symptommust be viewed with more or less apprehension. 
I have never seen blood poured in copious sti^ams from 
the nose— and this symptom is by no means very rare — 
without having good reason, sooner or lat^r, to trace it 
to mischief about the heart." 
■ There is no donbt as to the correctness of Dr. 
Oairdner's opinion that epistaxis is a result of a 
deranged action of the heart, although there may be an 
absence of any atethoscopic signs to indicate the exist- 
ence of disease in this oi^ii. 1 have seen repeated 
instances of this kind, but I have invariably found that 
the persons ao affecteil have had more or less enlarge- 
ment and congestion of the liver; and I have also found 
that the most effectual method of putting a atop to the 
hsamorrhage has been by at once administering calomel 
to relieve the vascular plethora that has proved the 
exciting cause of the loss of blood. It is most important 
not to err in our diagnosis with regard to the cause of a 
haemorrhage of this nature, for by doing so, we shall 
ultimately favour the production of disease of the heart, 
by allowing the liver to retain that increase of its volume 
which has proved a mechanical impediment to the 
transmission of the blood to the right cavities: such 
continuous interruption being likely to terminate in 
disease and chaage of structure. According to my own 
observation, hsiraorrhage from the oose, whether in 
yoang, middle-aged, or otil i)ers(ji[s, has always been 
connected with an enlarged or congi-sti'd liver; and the 
mechanical stoppage of the flow by plugging the nostrils 
should not induce us to overlook the condition 
which gave rise to it. It must not be forgotten that 
the lieemorrhage, whatever the source of the congestion, 
points to morbid fray^lity of the walls of the minute 
"arteries, and hence to a liability to a recurrence of 
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bleeding elsewhere. The careful treatment of the 
epistaxis of the middle-aged may often ^v■a^d off an 
attack of apoplexy. 

The cerebral functions are sometimes seriously, at 
others coraparatively slightly, affected in goiity persons. 
Optical delusions, mental phanlasiea, and perversion of 
ideas will occasionally be met with, all resulting from 
the impaired stimulus of the vitiated and gouty blood, 
and all requiring an eliminative treatment for their 
cure. Giddiness is also a verj- common symptom; and 
appears most frequently to be caused by oppression of 
the right side of the heart, due to congestion of the 
liver and abdominal plethora, the blood failing to ascend* 
in sufficient volume to supplj' the heart with the means 
of maintaining the integrity of the cerebral circulation. 
Various neuralgic pains, as they are called, may owe 
their origin to a gouty diathesis ; and there is scarcely a 
portion of the body which may not be at one time or 
another so affected. The dense fascia at the back of 
the neck is often the seat of severe pain from this cause 
— pain which is ordinarily ascribed to rheumatic in- 
fluence. But the most important of the nervous 
disorders incidental to gout is hypochondriasis; and I 
have repeatedly found that the urine of gouty persons 
so suffering contained crystals of oxalate of lime, fre- 
quently of considerable size. The fact of chief interest 
connected with these crystals is the bearing of thwT 
presence npon the medical treatment of insanity; for Z 
have invariably found them associated with more or less 
mental depression, in some instances to such an extent 
that the patients have contemplated suicide as an escape 
from their sufferings. 

On the occurrence of a fit of gout, or when the 
condition of the blood, previously contaminated by a 
superabundance of oxalate of lime, has been changed by 
the aid of medicines, the delicate organization of the 
brain has ceased to be irritated or affected, the despond- 
ency has disappeared, and the patient has regained his 
mental equilibrium and his normal state of health. 

A lady, aged fifty-eight, who had long experienced the 
morbid sensations connected with the rheumatic-gout 
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diathesis, and was frequently subject to lowness of 
spirits and despondency without any sufficient external 
cause, had a more severe attack than usual of mental 
depression. On making a careful examination of hfir 
state there was nolhinff abnormal to be discovered, 
excepting, perhaps, that she was a little paler than 
usual. Her circulation was feeble, as it generally was; 
her tongue was quite clean and of a good colour; her 
appetite fair, and she slept tolerably well. On an 
examination of her urine, lai^e crystals of oxalate of 
lime were detected. She was ordered some medicine 
containing nitro -muriatic acid and taraxacum, but with- 
out benefit. Her medicine was then changed to the 
tincture of the sesqui chloride of iron, with tinctara 
lyttse and mild alteratives, and she then rapidly regained 
her usual spirits. The pallor of her countenance was 
not at first thought sufficient to demand the administra- 
tion of iron: but the result proved that this medicine 
was what the lady's constitution required. 

The medical treatment of anch cases varies according 
to the state of the patient; and it will be found that the 
appearance presented by the tongue will be a valuable 
guide to the description of medicine to prescribe. If 
the tongue be not perfectly clean— that is, if it be not 
free from fur of any colour — it is seldom safe to give 
acid or tonic medicines until the coating has been 
removed. This may usually be accomplished by alkalies; 
which, under such circumstances, operate indirectly as 
tonics by their effect in correcting the vitiated secretions 
of the body. They deoxidize the morbid products which 

'st in the blood and tissues, and the presence of 
which may be inferred when a loaded state of the 
tongue exists. 

The most effectual method of prescribing fixed 
alkalies is to combine them with ammonia — either the 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 
eau de luce. These may be given with some light 
bitter infusion and some aromatic tincture. If nausea 
be complained of, they may be given in an effervescent 
form. If hepatic derangement be present, an addition 
may be made of small doses of iodide of potassium, from 
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a grain and a half to two grains for a dose. The effect 
of medicines of this natiii'e is greatly accelerated by a 
mild alterative, with or without a sedative. Three or 
four grains of the compound rhubarb pill or extract 
of colocynth may be taken every night, or every other 
night, according to the requirements of the individual 
case. When the tongue has become clean it will be 
desirable to give the mineral acids, either the dilute 
nitro-muriatic, dilute phosphoric, or the dilute aromatic 
sulphuric acid — the latter more especially if the tongue 
is relaxed in appearance. Should these aeida fail to 
produce a return to a healthy state of mental feeling, 
the stronger tonics may be resorted to, such as iron, 
(juinitie (combined or not'), w^ith either the dilute 
sulphuric or nitric acid. If there is much langonr of 
circulation, the tincture of the sesqui -chloride of iron 
may he given with chloric ether and tinctura lyttae, to 
which also may be added the disulphate of quinine. 

I have almost invariably found that it is requisite to 
give occasionally some mild alterative and laxative pill 
at night, in order to ensure the speedy and beneficial 
effects of a tonic treatment. The liver needs the 
stimulus of medicine of this nature when its function 
has been for a long time impaired, and I have seen 
great benefit result from this mode of treatment. I am 
quite aware of the prejudice entertained by some 
medical men against the employment of medicines of 
this class, but if their experience has been the same 
as mine, it would lead me to say that they must often 
have met with disappointment when their altoratJven 
and tonics have not gone hand in hand, and that their 
dependence on the latter alone for patients who have 
been sufferers from oxaluria, or suppressed gout, cannot 
have been satisfactory in its results. 

It is occasionally requisite to order for those who are 
suffering from the effects of an oxalate of lime diathesis, 
the use of a more generous descriptitm of wine than it 
has been their habit to take, such as sound Madein, 
or sherry; and old port wine when there exists a 
raarkert evidence of a deteriorated and impoverished 
state of blond. The result of such treatment is either 
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to dissipate through the Btimulatiiig agency iif these 
potent wines the tnateriea tu'ii'bi from the system, or tii 
facilitate the occurrence of a fit of gout. The prognosis 
in either case is generally favourable. 

Goaty persons are often greatly alarmeil by sudden 
changes in the state of the vision, as by seeing flouble, 
losing a portion of the field, the appearance of wavy 
coloured spectra, etc., ect. Such symptoms are in the 
majority of cases duo to transient derangement of 
the retinal circulation, and in that case disa]>pear as 
suddenly as they arose; but they are not wholly free 
from risk of being attended by retinal haeraorrliage, by 
which permanent mischief may be done. Again, when 
sudden impairment of vision occurs in persons past 
middle age, a careful examination of the degree of 
hardness of the globe of the eye shonld always be 
instituted; since glaucoma seems especially prone to 
attack persons of gouty constitution, and is liable 
to produce complete destruction of sight unless early 
recognised and treated. 

The late Mr. Abernethey, who devoted much atten- 
tion to the disorders of the digestive organs, was well 
acquainted with some of the disturbances of vision, 
especially with the temporary loss of a portion of the 
field, which may thus be produced; and indeed he was 
himself an occasional sufferer from this form of affec- 
tion, and was accustomed to describe the effect of it in 
his lectures in his usual humourous way. He told his 
students that, on one occasion, when looking in at a 
bookseller's window^ where one of his own ^orks was 
exposed (or sale, he conid not see the whole of his name 
on the title-page. " 1 could see my knee," he said, " but 
I could hot see my thigJi." 

In persons of advanced age, who possess the gouty 
diathesis, we occasionally meet with sudden loss of 
memory, usually preceded, for a short time only, by 
some cerebral excitement, and followed by a rambling 
and unconnected strain of conversation. 

The occurrence of these symptoms always creates 
apprehension in the minds of friends; and not without 
reason, for, unless relieved by appropriate treatment^ 
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the patient goes on tiilkiiig ami rambling until his 
powers are exhausted, and he dies from what may be 
described as senile delirium, I have attended several 
cases of this description at varions times; but it was 
many years before I discovered how to explain these 
extraordinary seizures, and the means by which they 
could be relieved, and the patient saved from the danger 
that impended over hira. On this anhject my views 
have already been given to the profession,* and I need 
only say that I regartl senile delirium as a symptom of 
a loaded state of the bowels, and as admitting of 
immediate cure by the administration of a rather active 
purgative. Upon careful examination of the abdomen, 
the colon will always be found more or less distended 
with fascal matter: and on the rem.oval of this cause 
of irritation, all the cerebral symptoms -will snbaide. 

The selection of a pui^tive must be guided by the 
state of the patient's tongue. If this is foul or furred, 
no medicine acts so energetically and favourably as two 
grains of calomel, with five of colocynth, followed in 
five or six hours by a warm saline aperient draught. 
If the attack is a mild one, and the patient is feeble, 
with a comparatively clean tongue, a dose of castor fiil 
will sometimes prove sufficient; but, in all these cases, 
the use of narcotics, in the hope of allaying excitement 
and producing sleep, will be followed only by a fatal 
result. 

The gouty are very often the subject of diseases 
affecting the skin ; and the treatment of these should 
always be condncted with great circumspection. So 
long as the skin affection remains in activity, the 
general health is frequently improved, the eruption 
appearing to act aa a safety-valve for the removal of 
other symptoms; so that, if it were not for the dis- 
comfort occasioned by its presence, the patient would in 
many cases declare himself to feel more comfortable 
and better than before. People usnally desire, however, 
to get rid of what they think unsightly, and hence some 
persons will cheerfully submit to auy remedies for the 
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Bake of a speedy prospect of cure. In some instances, 
medical men may find themselves placed in a difficult 
position. If they have had experience in former cases 
of the same nature, they know that in proportion to the 
length of time a disease, so to speak, has been in process 
of incubation, so is the length of time that will be 
required for its effectual cure ; and that no chronic 
morbid state can be cured rapidly without danger to 
the constitution of the patient. It sometimes happens, 
however, if we inform a patient, who is probably a 
etranger, that it will take some months thoroughly to 
eradicate the cause of his disease, and to allow the 
Teparative powers of hia system to work its cure, he 
may not feel satisfied with this, and may be induced 
to seek advice elsewhere. There is then the risk that 
he may meet with an opinion, and be offered a treat- 
ment, more in accordance with his desires. The only 
proper course for the practitioner, under the circum- 
stances, is to tell the patient, in explanation of the 
opinion given, that it may indeed be easy rapidly to 
enre his disease to all outward appearance, but that the 
adoption of such a course may lay the foundations of an 
incurable malady; while, on the other hand, recourse 
to a more gradual method will ultimately remove the 
primary defects which are the causes of the affection of 
the skin, and not only remove this affection, but prevent 
others following in its train. By the adoption of such 
a course, we shall usually tind little difficulty in con- 
vincing a sensible person of the truth and force of 
this argument, and of the necessity of being gov- 
eradd by it. 

The medicines which as a rule are the most successful 
in caring affections of the skin in gouty constitntions 
are alkaline preparations, and of these the most effective 
is Brandish's alkaline solution. This may be combined 
with the iodide of potassium, ammonia, and some bitter 
iufnsion; and then becomes a form of medicine "which 
is also eminently suitable for the cure of chronic gout 
when unattended by any cutaneous affection. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that the effects of the 
alkali on the system should be carefully watched, and 
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that Ihe patient ahoulil not be allowed to cuutmne its ^ 

e beyond the time that it is doing gooil, as it uiay^^ 
often become desirable to replace it for a lime by the^a 
nse of mineral acids, when the blood and tissues hav^^ -%/e 
become safBcieiitly saturated with the alkaline remedy 

An alterative piU, composed of a few grains of Plum- 
mer's pill: with an eqnal amount of the compounc* .^nid 
rhubarb pill, is always a great assistance to the actioiw 
of alkaliue medicines. 

An affection nf the skin deserving of special notice:* ^fici 
is the so-called prurigo senilis; since the intolerable «:iJ)U 
itching with which it is attended sometimes drives th«r:irc:he 
unhappy patients to the verge of desperation, and en 
bitters the declining days of their lives. It has loTnr •ug 
been customary to attribute prurigo to the arrest t^ op 

imperfect formation of the natural secretions of ttJT-cJUje 
skin: but quite lately the view has obtained advocat- .;*'-( 
that it is always due to pedicnii, even in persons who ^iz^n 

station and habits of life would i-ender it difficult ■ t 

believe that they could be so infested. Upon this pni" -«3ji 
the practitioner should satisfy himself by careful insp^^a^c 
tion of the affected region, and if iiediculi arediscovere^^'i, 
should prescribe some application to destroy them, su— ch 
as the ointment of ammonia-chloride "f mercury. A 

course of sulphur baths may prove beneficial. If 

they cannot be found, recourse should be had to t -^'e 
eliminative plan of treatment already suggested for t ^'e 
more ordinary complications of gout. Besides tlk_ '*, 
temporary relief may sometimes be afforded by the r^se 
of a warm or tepid soda bath, containing an ounce "f 
the bicarbonate to each gallon of water. On leavL *ff 
the bath, the body should be anoiuted with olive cr»il 
which will be rapidly absorbed by the skin. 

The ulcerations produced by the chalky deposit oft*" 
add most seriously to the discomfort of the gouty patie P*> 
The deposit itself is found in almost every tissue of *** 
body, but the ulcerations usually ouly over the promi- 
nences of the smaller joints, or on the cartilages of 
the ears, in which latter situation the urate of soda is 
liable to be presseil upon during sleep. When an 
ulceration has once been established, it will seldom pr 
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:never beal until, ihf diathetic erudition of the jjatient 
.has been totally modified by treatment ; and under 
(ffdinary circumstances, the feeble attempts at h(>aling 
'\Thich now and then take place, are usually inten-upted 
tyrelapses. If hermetically sealed byadressing,such an 
nicer will appear, when uncovered, as a cavity containing 
an admixture of thin pus with chalky matter; and, when 
;the snpply of urate of soda from the blood diminishes, 
a few flabby granulations will apjiear about the circnm- 
ierence. If by judicions, medicinal, and dietetic treat- 
■ment the gouty depravation of the blood can be totally 
Mmoved and the formation nf urate of soda arrested, 
ithe nicer will then heal beneath any simple dressing; 
and under any other circumstances it derives but little 
tienefit from treatment. A poultice when it is freely 
discharging, and some mild stimulant, snch as an occa- 
'Blonal tonch of nitrate of silver, with the daily use of the 
nitrons oxirle of mercury, at periods when the discharge 
Js less, will almost be all that can be done. If the 
■;fleposits of urate of soda were confined to the external 
^rts of the body, their importance wcmld be limited to 
^e actual inconvenience occasioned ; but the same 
"Seposits occur in internal structures, ivhere they may 
^laee life in serious jeopaMy. The arteries of various 
m^ns, such as the brain, eye, and ear, the valves and 
fcoronary arteries of the heart, and even the aorta itself, 
ftre occasionally found encrusted with this deposit 
Irom the blood, and so impaired in strength as to be 
liable to rupture under quite ordinary pressure. The 
larteries of the upper half nf the body appear to be 
more liable than those of the lower to the deposit of 
i^gonty matter; and the arteries of the brain, being less 
'supported by surrounding tissues than those of other 
•parts, are especially liable to give way when thus 
'■affected. 

It is sometimes very difficult to trace to their true 
origin the various obscure pains "which may be com- 
plained of by a gouty patient ; a fact which the 
following case may serve to illustrate : — 

A gentleman aged 75, had enjoyed good health 
throughout the whole of his life. He had been subject 
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to occasional attacks of gout of a mild cliaracter at 
long intervals, and w^hich. did not much interfere ^th 
his avocations; and he was very temperate in all his 
habits. He appeared to be in his nsnal health when he 
was seized with a severe pain at the extremity of the 
middle finger of his right hand. This lasted for many 
weeks, and he sought the advice of many physicians 
and surgeons. He seemed in aneh good health that 
little medical treatment was recommended for him, and 
he was advised to apply a piece of wet lint, covered 
with oiled silk, to the painful memher. The pain, 
however, was persistent, and at last hegan to disturb 
his rest at night. His appetite also began to fail, and 
he complained of a general feeling of malaise and 
lassitude. The most minute examination failed to elicit 
any prominent derangement of any organ of his body, 
and it was solely by taking into consideration his 
previous history of occasional gout, that the decision 
was arrived at, that this pain must be of a goaty 
origin. He was put upon a treatment of mild alteratives 
with absorbents, his diet was regulated, and at the end 
of a fortnight he had lost the pain entirely. He 
continued to enjoy his ordinary health for a year from 
this time, when he was seized with a most excruciating 
pain at the epigastrium — the pit of his stomach. On 
applying for advice, it was noticed that the freshnees 
of hia complexion had gone — he was sallow — his tongue 
was slightly furred, his circulation had become languid, 
hia appetite was trifling, and he could get no rest at 
night. He began rapidly to lose flesh, and walked with 
extreme difficulty, he had every outward appearance of 
siiifering from some malignant disease of the stomach, 
or livnr, although the absence of all feeling of sicknees 
was a favourable symptom. His usual weight was 
fourteen and a half stone, in a few weeks it was 
reduced to ten and a half stone. His urine was 
natural in quantity and quality, and devoid of all 
deposits. 

At this gentleman's time of life, his appearance, and 
rapid loss of flesh and strength, occasioned the greatest 
anxiety amongst his friends; and the only hope that 
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coTild be held nut to them as to hia ultimate recovery 
was that, the symptoms he was suffering from might be 
due to some obscure form of gout; which, if so, might 
be combated. He was once more put on an alterative 
treatment combined with absorbent medicines.* He was 
ordered morphia with steel three times a day, and to 
ensure sleep he took two doses nf chloral hydrate and 
Bromide of Potassium, a scruple of each. The first 
dose he took at ten o'clock at night, which made him 
sleep until two or three o'clock, when he repeated it, 
and slept niitil seven o'clock in the morning. He 
continued taking these sedatives for six months, and as 
his health gradually began to improve so did he find 
that he could do well on one dose only, which was then 
reduced to half an one, and ultimately relinquished 
entirely. When he was sufficiently strong to travel, he 
was sent to Hastings, where he remained for tv/n 
months, continuing to employ the same treatment he 
had done in London. At the end of this time he 
returned to town, in perfect health, having regained all 
the weight he had lost. 

Among the minor torments of the gouty, a place 
may perhaps be given to soft corns between the toes, - 
which are often a source of considerable discomfort. 
These corns are not usually met with until about, or 
after, the middle of life; and the change from the hard 
to the soft variety does not escape the notice of those 
who suffer from them. It is a common belief that corns 
are the result of undue pressure, from wearing tight- 
fitting or ill-made shoes; and it cannot be disputed that 
they do often arise from this cause. They are also found 
to occur more readily at one time than at another, 
although the sufferer has made no change in the shape 
or size of his foot gear. Moreover, they occur in 
instances when the coverings to the feet are ample and 
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as well conetracted as posBible, so that the simple 

proximity of one toe to another is at times sufBcient to 
produce them. This depends, I believe, upon an 
alteration in the tissues, and more especially in the skin 
itself, from the presence of a gouty element in the 
blood, which serves to diminish the tonicity and hard- 
ness of the dermis, and thus renders it less capable 
than in health of resisting the action of friction and 
pressure, however slight they may be. A correction of 
this vitiated condition of blood ^11 almost always prove 
LflUcceBsful in relieving a person from the torture and 
■^convenience arising from corns, whether hard or soft, 
F(|a confinement to a bed of sickness is known to do; 
' but this latter cure is believed to result from the 
removal of pressure applied to the feet, irrespective 
altogether of any process of medication to which the 
individual has been subjected. 

I have seen two cases in which ulceration had 
occurred between the toes, producing so much pain as 
to prevent the patients from walfeing. Whether coras 
had preceded the ulcers I cannot say; but the subjects 
were people who had suffered not only from gout but 
also from eczema, which renders it probable that the 
' latter disease may have been the real one. In both cases, 
the ulcers were speedily cured by placing between the 
toes pieces of lint, soaked in a mixture of equal parts of 
Liquor Plumbi and Tincture of Opium. 

The last complications which I propose to make the 
subject of special notice are those which affect the 
urinarj- organs. They are important, not only on 
account of the suffering they inflict and the danger 
they occasion, bnt also because in the gouty they may 
easily be made the subjects of a treatment too ex- 
clusively surgical, which fails to deal with the deeper 
causes from which they spring. Thus, in cases of 
calculus depending upon gouty blood, it will be of little 
avail to relieve the patient by an early lithotrity, if we 
leave unrelieved and undiminished a vitiation of secre- 
tion by which the calculus was produced, and which will 
surely produce others as time goes on. It will be of 
little avail to lessen the urgent symptoms of acute or 
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chronic proatatitia, if we leave unaltered, a slatf of 
urine that perpetually irritates alike the cfintaining 
viscns and the channel of discharge. In all urinarj* 
disorders, therefore, whatever benefit may be obtained 
by surgical means, we shall none the less find it 
necessary to look at the case from the physician's point 
x>f view, and to remember that the so-called surgical 
maladies are only effects springing from causes which 
H is beyond the range of surgery to remove. 

It has been already stated that the gouty urine, 
especially before or during the paroxj'sm, is sometimes 
so irritating as to create urethral scalding or discharge; 
and the readiness with which it throws down copious 
deposits would lead us to expect that its solid elements 
■might be separated within the body with corresponding 
readiness, and that gravel and calcniua would be 
frequent concomitants of gout. Sir Charles Scndamore 
is of opinion that irritation of the urinary organs and 
gravel occur immediately before and during the 
paroxysm rather than in the interval: and, according 
to his experience, calculus of the bladder is a very 
nnfrequent complaint amongst gouty persons. He says 
the contrary opinion appears, however, to prevail; and 
he quotes Sydenham, who, after enumerating the effects 
of the disease, — " or the pain, lameless, inability to 
motion of the parts affected, the sickness and other 
symptoms," adds, " the gout breeds the stone in the 
kidneys, in many subjects, either because the patient is 
obliged to lie long on his back, or because the secretor;- 
organs have ceased performing their proper functions; 
or else, becatlse the slmie is formed from apart of the 
same ftuirhific matter; which, however, I do not pretend 
to determine. But from whatever cause soever this 
disease proceeds, the patient is sometimes at a loss to 
know whether the stone or the gout be most severe." 

I have italicized the ivords in the above quotation 
from Sydenham, as being illustrative of his penetration 
in perceiving that the proximate cause of gout and of 
calculi was probably to be found in a "morbific matter" 
productive of both foi-ms of disease. Out of five 
hundred cases. Sir Charles Seudaniore found only five 
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who were affected with vesical calculi, although, he met 
with many severe cases of gravel in connection with 
gout, and in several of the instances the concretions 
(iiacharged. from the Tirethra were of considerable size, 
I think it is a fair inference that his practice was, so to 
speak, less general than that of Sydenham, and that his 
patients, when suffering from caleulns, must have 
sought relief elsewhere. 

The medical treatment of vesical calcnius iu the 
gouty most be adrlreaaed to the fulfilment of the various 
indications for the cure of chronic gout which have 
already been fully discussed; and must by no means be 
confined to that routine administration of alkalies for 
lithic acid concretions, or of mineral acids for phosphatic 
ones, which was once advised by the chemical school of 
physicians. All that this practice really accompliahed 
was to produce calculi consisting of concentric layers 
alternately of lithates and phosphates; and to teach 
those who reflected upon its results that the human 
organism is something more than a teat-tube into which 
reagents may be poured with a view to a definite 
chemical result. It is by restoring the normal character 
of all secretions, not by the merely chemical modifica- 
tion of any, that the successful treatment of gouty 
disorders must be achieved. 

The diseases of the bladder are comparatively few in 
number, bnt they sometimes assume great severity, and 
are occasionally attended by fatal consequences. 

The most severe form is prostatitis — inflammation of 
the prostate gland, when it is either acute or chronic. 
The treatment of these diseases ordinarily falls to the 
care of the surgeon; and however necessary may be 
the medical element in the matter, it is indisputable 
that the aid of the surgeon ia most valuable in over- 
coming the mechanical defects so frequently attendant 
on these diseases, and that his skill in such instances is 
of equal importance to that of the physician. The 
principal features presented by a case of acnte pros- 
tatitis have already been described; and the treatment 
required to subdue this form of disease, prior to the 
occurrence of suppuration, should be strictly antiphlo- 
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giatic, bnt always rpgulated with due regartl to the 
Btrength of the patient. Leeches shoolrl be apjtlied to 
the perineum, or cupping practised in the same region; 
cooling saline aperients with diaphoretics should be 
administered, and Dover's powder, with or without 
calomel, at bed-time, according to the state of the 
secretions. The diet should be confined to farinaceous 
foods. The patient should lie on a horsehair sofa, or 
sit upon a cane-bottomed chair. If retention of urine 
be threatened, the hot hip-bath should be used: and if 
this fails to produce relief, the water should be drawn 
off by the catheter. When suppuration commences, 
Sir B. Brodie and Mr. Coulson advise an early external 
discharge of the matter in order to prevent its bursting 
into the urethra. The eariy and ft-ee puncture of the 
perineum down to the gland, even where little or no 
matter has yet formed, is generally useful by the loss of 
blood and the removal of the tension of the parts; and 
if the pus can be evacuated early, if the bladder has not 
been over-distended, and if the vital powers are well 
BHstained, a favourable though guarded prognosis may 
generally be ventured upon. 

Chronic inflammation of the prostate is sometimes a 
sequel of the acute form, especially when the inflamma- 
tion has not been thoroughly subdued, and the gland 
has remained preternaturally enlarged. It ia, however, 
more commonly associated with a slow and insidious 
increase tn the size of the gland, unattended hy any 
prominent symptom of inflammation : and to this form 
of disorder persons of the gonty or rheumatic diathesis 
appear to be most predispoaed. The causes that produce 
this glandular enlargement are not different from those 
which injnrionsly affect other glandular structures, and 
they may often be traced to a depraved condition of 
blood; bnt in the case of the prostate, the increase in 
l^B volume is augmented by its continuous contact with 
acrimonious urine. It may also be observed, whenever 
the blood contains an excess of morbid elements, due to 
defective oxidization and decarbonization. that an aggra- 
vation of the symptoms will occur, presumably from a 
temporary increase in the sine of the giand. 
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Sir James Paget, in referring to " simple enlargement 
of the prostate," remarks that "it consists of increased 
gland cells and muscular fibres, with masses of new- 
formed tissue within and without the gland. These 
prostate glandular tnmours are composed of simple 
tissues like tliose of the gland itself. The gland cells 
and muscular fibres are not to be distinguished from 
those of the gland itself. They are masses of new 
atrnctures, resembling the prostate embedded in the 
proper substance of the enlarged gland. Near the 
enlarged prostate similar detached ootlyiug masses of 
new substance like tumours in their shape and relations, 
and like prostate gland in tissue, may sometimes be 
found. A very large specimen was taken from a man 
sixty-four years old, and who for the last four years of 
his life was unable to pass his urine without the help 
of a catheter. He died with bronchitis, and a tumour 
measuring two and a half inches by one and a half, was 
found lying loose in the bladder, only connected to it by 
a pedicle moving on this like a hinge, and when pressed 
forward obstructing the orifice of the urethra. Biith in 
general aspect and in microscopic structure this tumour 
is so like a portion of enlarged prostate gland, that I 
knew no character by which to distinguish them." 

Sir Benjamin Brodie remarks that wth far advanced 
age, "the prostate usually, perhaps invariably, becomes 
enlarged. This change takes place slowly anil at first 
imperceptibly, and the term chronic enlargement is not 
improperly employed to distinguish it from the inflam- 
matory attacks to which the prostate is liable in early 
life. It may in some respects be compared with the 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, known by the name 
of bronchocele. Like the latter it is generally slow in 
its progress, and often, after having reached a certain 
point, it remains stationary for many years, if proper 
treatment be adopted. It rarely terminates in ulcera- 
tion or in abscess." 

I cannot say that my experience accords with Sir 
Benjamin Brodie's observation, for I have known great 
numbers of old men who have lived far beyond the 
ordinary period of life, and who never manifested any 
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^mptora of prostatic eiilargemeut. Il is possible, 
However, tliat his practice brought to him -d large 
number of elderly peraons so affected, and that hence he 
felt jnstified in founding a very general statement upon 
data that were modified by the opportunities of his 
position. 

The prognosis of chronic inflammation and enlarge- 
ment of the prostate gland when it is the result of 
strictures of the urethra may be considered as favour- 
able. Mr. Coulson remarks that, " tumefactions of the 
prostate gland which are brought on by strictures, 
-disappear when theac are cared; it is necessary there- 
fore to distinguish them from more permanent ctisease." 
The cases of what may be called idiopathic enlargement 
most be regarded far less favourably; although life 
"may be greatly prolonged by careful treatment and 
j-^imen, more especially if the disease has not been of 
long continuance, if the constitution of the patient is 
Bot reduced, and if there is no structural change in the 
i>ladder or kidneys. 

When chronic inflammation of the prostate follows 
partial recovery from an acute attack, the symptoms 
indicate the propriety of continuing to use a modified 
degree ef the treatment which has already been partially 
snccessful. 

"When the disease is primary, it is often neglected in 
ita eariy stages, chiefly on account of the absence of 
jainand the very gradual increase of the inconvenience, 
^e symptoms being occasionally mistaken for those of 
internal piles, until difficulty of micturition su^ests 
T true meaning. When the glaud has become 
enlarged, the patient experiences a sense of weight and 
bearing down, and a desire to go to stool, although his 
rectum is empty; and there is an incessant tlesire to 
pass the urine. 

The treatment required for chronic inflammation of 
the prostate is both mechanical anil medical. The 
mechanical treatment implies the use of the catheter, 
by which the bladder should be thoroughly emptied 
at regular intervals; and the patient should himself he 
tanght how to use the instrument, an art which a very 
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little instruction aud practice will enable him to acquire. 
By frequent recourse to the catheter, so long as any 
difficTilty exists in passing urine, the patient will be 
saved from the pain and apasm, and from those fruitlewi 
efforts to relieve himself by which he was previoaaly 
tormented; and the bladder, when no longer subjecte<l 
t<i distension by an acTimonioua description of urine, 
may in time regain much of its power. Itwillgenerallv 
be found that a patient can employ the catheter for 
himself moat readily "when in a sitting postore, aD<l 
with the tuberoaitiea of the ischia brought nearly to the 
edge of the chair. 

In addition to the employment of mechanical meanf, 
it is of equal importance, by the aid of anltahle medical 
treatment, to pnt a stop as early as posaible to anj 
irritation existing in the bladder; and this may geni^ 
rally be accomplished by paying attention to th© state 
of the urine, and by correcting those defects which, at 
one lime more than another, are found to act as 
excitants to the bladder, and to create the fre<]iiei)t 
desire to pass water. In addition, strict attenMoB to 
diet — the limited use of stimulants, or abstention from 
them, with the eatabliahment of a rather freer a<^oii 
from the bowels, will in many cases succeed. Should. 
however, these hygenie remedies fail, recourse must be 
had to medicines, and those which answer best are of 
an antacid and soothing nature, I have found tiie 
following prescriptions afford great relief: — b Tinct 
Bucha 51. Liq:PotaS8Ee inxv. ad xx. Liq: Opii Sedativas 
"iv. Aq: Aurantii 5i Aquee destillat: ad gias. Fiil 
haustus, bis vel ter. in die snmendus. R Mag. 8ulphati« 
5i. MannsB Opt; gij. Mist: Amygdalse giss, fiat haustus 
mane sumendus. 

Elderly personswho suffer from irritability of bladder 
frequently contract a habit of passing water into an 
urinal when in bed. This practice is most objection- 
able, as it is impossible for them thoroughly to empt,' 
the bladder when in the semi-recumbent posture: 
a portion of urine will always remain, and this, in 
certain unhealthy conditions of the secretion, will 
act as a ferment and become a source of continuoif 
irritation. 
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When the prostate gland is enlarged, more especially 
the third lobe, great diflElculty is often experienced in 
Completely emptying the bladder; and, as a matter of 
ifoct, this is seldom done. The urine then becomes 
ftmmoniacal, and often abounds in vibriones. In such 
cases great relief ia afforded by injecting and ' 
out the bladder with bland uuirritaling fluids, 
Mioronghlj' to cleanse it from all effete and noxious 
materials. This may be done after the use of the 
icatheter; nor should the employment of this instru- 
jment be laid aside, until the patient is capable of easily 
jassiiig his water without its assistance. 
■ The mechanical relief afforded by emptying the blad- 
4er will not of itself be sufficient to restore the patient 

Kb) entire comfort; for so long as the urine continues 
Otherwise than normal, permanent relief cannot be 
^pected. It is therefore necessary to go to the root 
of the malady, and to endeavour to amend the vitiated 
condition of the solids and fluids of the body. For this 
purpose the first step will be to correct any errors that 
exist in the pi-ocesses of digestion and assimilation; an 
jObject that can only be accomi>lished by the careful 
;tudy of individual states and peculiarities. 
"The moat common symptoms complained of are acid- 
itj- of stomach, with heartburn and excessive flatulence. 
To correct these, the patient has most probably been in 
■the habit of resorting perpetually to alkalies, which, 
from the (transient) relief they have afforded, he has 
been induced ta regard as curative instead of palliative 
its. Alkalies, when taken in excess, add to the 
already existing debility of the digestive organs. The 
value of such remedies as soda, potash, and ammonia, 
depends entirely upon their timely and judicious 
administration. When properly prescribed, they rajik 
amongst our most valuable therapeutic agents; but if 
resorted to when the serum of the blood contains an 
excess of alkalinity, they not only increase this con- 
dition, but also promote the formation of an increased 
amount of acidity in the stomach. 

Although alkalies, as a rule, are not to be regarded 
aa curative agents in affections of the bladder when the 
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nrine ia animoniacal, they are nevertheless sometim 
required, and prove very valuable, in order to c 
the primary error of digestion, and to neutralize aa^ 
excess of acidity in the stomach which might otherwise 
be absorbed into the system, and add still more to the 
distress of the patient. Such acidity nsaaliy arises 
from an error of diet, which is followed by sensations 
of pain in the region of the epigastrium, or by fulness, 
tlatulence, or one of the many symptoms indicative of 
imperfect digestion. These may be readily subdued by 
taking seven or eight grains of bicarbonate of soda, 
with six of the bicarbonate of potash, in a wineglassfnl 
of hot water, to which a small teaspoonful of sal vola- 
tile may be added with advantage. 

Chronic enlargement of the prostate .gland occurs 
under two opposite conditions of system, which will 
require, to a certain extent, different methods of treat- 
ment. One of these is when the urine canlaina an 
excess of acid, the other when it has become phosphatic 
or aromoniacal. 

The diagnosis requires only an examination of the 
urine by test-paper. If it is found to contain'an excess 
of acid, with or without a deposit of urates, the moat 
suitable remedies to lessen and control an increase iu 
the size of the gland are alkalies. 

The liquor potassie in such cases is one of the most 
valuable therapeutic agents, and may be advantageously 
preacribed with small doaes of the iodide of potassium. 

liie bowels should be kept in a gently relaxed con- 
dition by the aid of saline aperient waters, taken either 
warm or cold according to the season of the year, and 
either with or without a small teaspoonful of sal volatile 
to correct the flatus which they sometimes occasio^ 
The best kinds of water for this purpose are the Pull 
and Friedrichshalle, 

One or two teaspoonfuls of Carlsbad salts, dissolved, 
iu half a pint of warm or cold water, frequently answers 
the purpose of maintaining a gentle action of the 
bowels. All such laxatives should be taken before 
breakfast. 
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It ■will be neceasary to ascertain whether any hepatic 
ilerangement existe, and if so to correct it; aa it is by 
no means nneommon to discover, in tbis instance as in 
many others when any individual gland is altect-ed, thit 
either derangement of the function or enlargement of 
the sabstance of the liver has attended or preceded this 
trophic condition. 

As an illustration of this opinion I may mention 
that I have seen several instances of inflammation or 
hypertrophy of the testicle, both in persons who had 
reached the meridian of life and in some who had 
passed it, which have resisted the ordinary method of 
cnre, and which did not yield until special treatment 
applicable to the liver had been resorted to. 

Great benefit will usoally be obtained from the 
employment of mild alteratives in combination with 
sedatives and mild laxatives, even when there is no 
decided evidence of hepatic derangement; the gentle 
stimnlns they communicate to the liver appears to act 
beneficially npon the whole system. The form of pills 
I have found to answer beat is composed of two grains 
of hyd. c. creta, fonr grains of Dover's powder, and four 
of pil. rhei. comp., to be taben at bedtime. 

If the bowels have been properly regulated, these 
pills will be found greatly to allay the freqnent desire 
to urinate that occurs throughout the night; and 
^ould they not prove suEBciently sedative to insure 
sleep, a dose of the hydrate of chloral may be takeli 
an hour after them. 

The infusions of buchu and uva ursi are often venj- 
serviceable when there is great irritation of the bladder, 
coupled with excessive mucous discharge ; and to either 
of Uiese medicines we may add suitable doaes of liq. 
potassfB, or soda, with from ten to fifteen drops of landa- 
num or liq. opii aedativus, to be taken twice or thrice 
in the day, according to the urgency of the symptoma. 

The diet is a matter that requires careful attention, 
and Bhonld consist of light nourishing food, of a kind 
that ia easy of digestion. All beverages that are fer- 
mentable should be avoided, as they have a tendency 
to increase the amount of acidity already in excess in. 
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the ayatem; but when it is considered advisable to 
administer atimnlants, small quantitieH of either brand;' 
or whisky should be taken in plain or aerated water. 
The agreeable and refreshing effects of the different 
aerated waters when taken in moderation, and the 
power they exercise in correcting and dilnting any 
preponderance of acid in the stomach, are two -well 
eBtablished to require any additional arguments for 
their nse. The different kinds of Vichy and Vala 
waters, and lithia water also, have obtained a repu- 
tation for their medicinal virtues; but one not so well 
known, the Apollinaria, which is an alkaline carbonate, 
and is obtained from the valley of the Ahr, near 
Neuenahr, is equally valuable with any of those men- 
tioned, and surpasses them in being a more agreeable 
and refreshing beverage. 

Whatever conduces to the invigoration of the system 
will prove instrumental in restoring a more healthful 
cenditionof the bladder: and injunctions to temperance 
in eating and drinking, with an abundance of fresh air, 
and as much exercise as the patient can take without 
producing over-fatigue, will constitute the most valuable 
hygienic precepts. 

When enlargement of the prostate gland has con- 
tinued for a longer or shorter time, attended with 
dyauria, and with an acid condition of the urine, the 
latter is found to undergo changes, and to assume an 
ammoniacal character, attended with a deposit of phos- 
phates. When this is the case, it is always accompanied 
with great muscular prostration and internal debility. 
The blood has degenerated into a dyscrastic state, > 
very common evidence of which is the rapidity witl) 
which a trifling blow or bruise is followed by VR 
ecchyniosis of the skin. Petechial or purple spots ate 
also frequently observed on the lower extremities. 

The treatment required for this condition of uir^Dt 
ia to a certain extent the opposite of that found to ^' 
beneficial in the former variety; and whereas alkal-^o"; 
remedies are beneficial in correcting the defects f*" 
suiting from acid urine, they are iuadmisaibl^ ** 
remedies, excepting under peculiar circumstai*- **^' 
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when the urine is alkaline. They may, however,'as 
has been previously noted, be given when exceptional 
symptoms are present, but then always with much 
cant! on. 

The medicines that will prove most eiflcacions are 
those which improve the digestive organs, and tend to 
the prodwtrtion of a more healthy discription of blood. 
TonicB, such as steel, quinine, and the mineral acids, 
will be found to be the most serviceable. One of the 
most valuable oftheae remedies is the tinct. ferri 
seequichloridi, in doses of from ten to fifteen minims, 
.'^th half-drachm doses of the tinct. hyoscyami, and 
with or without chloric ether. This combination of 
medicine is rendered black by the action of the iron 
on the tannin in the tincture of henbane, but the 
change in no degree impairs its efficacy. If its astrin- 
gent taste should be very objectionable, this may be 
modified by takihg it in simple aSrated water. 

It is requisite to attend to the state of the bowels, 
■which are apt to become confined as a result of the 
langour pervading the whole System ; and the medicines 
required to overcome this tendency must he left to the 
discretion of the practitioner, who will prescribe them 
according to hie knowledge of his patient's constitntion. 

When the urine is alkaline, opiates should be given 
with much caution, aa their effects upon the brain and 
nervous system are more marked than w^h^n the urine is 
"in an acid condition. 

If s^atives are required, it is safe to resort to' the 
hydrate of chloral, hyoscyamus, or conium. 

The dietshonld be as nourishing and' sustaining as' 
t&e patient's stomach will bear; and the'niore generous 
wines, such as port and bnrgandy, may be drunk, if they 
are found to agree. 

Stibiulants'of some kind are generally a necessity in 
■«ach cases, and serve to sustain the feeble action of the 
heart, to assist the digestion, and to supply the impover- 
i^ed nerves with more power. Should it be found 
that wines do not suit the stomach, recourse may be 
liad to small quantities of spirit, of which the best is 
whisky, as it is less astringent than brandy and less 
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iliuretic than gin. Before advising this subBtitaticzz^ J)n, 
hoAvever, it is necessary to remember ho-w often, in ■ 

treating diseases of a low type, including gout of t'.c:*- the 
asthenic form, the indications for the employment ot" ^raif a 
generous wine like port are very manifest: hot on 

suggesting this wine to a patient we are told by him -x~:ai or 
her that port wine does not agree with them, it tur^^K^ims 
acid, flashes the face, etc., etc. 

That this is the case in numerous instances does imr not 
admit of doubt, but why iait.^ Putting out of I* the 
category altogether wines of this class of a spuric:» nous 
character, and assuming that these symptoms h»-_«3ave 
resulted from drinking port wines of unexceptiona ..«^rab]« 
purity and age, why should they prove a burden to r the 

stomach? The reason is that they have been bott^ii'ded 
too early, before sufBcient time bad been allowed for - the 

wine to deposit in the wood its salts and feculent mat' ^^(er. 
Every person acquainted with the nature of port wi n _ ^ e /g 11 
aware that vintage wines require many years before t^diej' 
arrive at maturity and become safe to drink, bu^Mi^ if 
these wines were allowed to remain longer in the w^ o pd 
they might be drunk, certainly within half of the t^^iae 
earlier than wine whieh was bottled too soon, ^^aarf 
moreover, they would be found to have a deci^E^st] 
improvement in their character, both as to flavour ^3Wir/ 
lightness of digestion. 

I may say that I discovered by accident the valua-Jb/e 
properties of wine whieh had been aUowed to maturei in 
the wood for some years; and since I made the disco veri- 
very many persons whom I have recommended to driui 
such wine have experienced the benefit of it, wiio 
previonsly,althoughrequiringportwine, could not digest 
it. An advantage to many of no trifling value is, thit 
the price of it is something like one-third less than tliat 
of a vintage wine of the same character bottled at an 
earlier period. 

I was dining with one of the members of an old 
established firm of wine merchants, and was mncli 
struck by the excellence of his port wine. It had the 
chief characteristics of the celebrated vintage of 1834. 
He told me that his house was celebrated for wil 
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fthat description, and that they always had a large stixsk 
'fm hand. The wiue had been retained in the wckkI for 
some considerable time previoiia to being bottled, and 
■<waB fine in colour and bonqoet, and light and easy of 
I digestion. 

There is a great prejudice in the present day a^nst 
(port wine, and the gout of our ancestont has been 
attributed hy many to their indulgence in this beverage. 
JEiout, however, is still as prevalent in this generation as 
It was in the last, notwithstanding port wine has gone 
ont of faafaion. Judging from the records that have 
lieen left us of the severity of gonty seizures there 
i^pears to have been some mitigation in the severity of 
lite attacks in more recent times, but the result does not 
appear to be different in the shortening of the duration 
^Ufe. 

If, as I contend the use of colchicnm aa a specific for 
ttie treatmeut of gout produces baneful effects, when 
Injndicionsly used, by attenuating the blood and divest- 
ing it of its red eorpuscules and fibrin, then no wine 
KFonld be likely to pn»ve so beneficial as a gootl port, for 
fee purpose of restoring those deficient and essential 
laments. 

Those who suffered from gout in the last generation 
$d not therefore relinquish the habit of taking port 
■rine. When the fit was over they returned to their 
tecustomed beverage, and apparently with advantj^e. 
ucoald mention many instances of extreme longevity in 
iose who pursued this practice. Two or three will be 
ofBcient. The late Lord Eldon drank a bottle of port 
wine daily, excepting on Sundays when he drank two, 
la this he wa? joined by his brother Lord Stowell, four 
kott]^ being their Sunday allowance. Both these 
leblemen lived to over eighty years of age, and they 
Wth had gout. The late Mr, Pennington, who died at 
lighty-five from an accident, until within a year of his 
Imth never drank leas than a bottle of port wine daily, 
nd frequently more. During the last year of hie life 
le drank only half a bottle. He had attended the late 
M)rd Eldon more than forty years, 

I believe one chief cause of port wine falling into 
lisrepute was, and may be frei^uently ncw^ — ^ftia.\. 'Oo,'*. 
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wine was uot considered to be drinkable on the secoml 
day after it had been decanted, and therefore they fril 
it incumbent on them to "finish the bottle." Then- 
could not he a greater mistake, as it is in no degree 
deteriorated any more than sherry, if it is alloweil In 
remain for three or foar days after it had been deainiiMl 
Perhaps the taste acquired for this particular defic.rigitioii 
(jf wine, when once indulged in, has prompted a larger 
consumption of it than of wines of a less seductive kiod- 

Whether or not wine can be taken in medicinal doses, 
the ordinary beverage ma}' consist of the juice n( 
lemons in water and sugar, as this vegetable acid will 
exercise a ^lolesome influence on the blood. For the 
same purpose phosphoric acid, largely diluted ami 
sweetened, may often be employed with advant-age. 

Besides the definite complications w^hich J havp 
endeavoured to describe, it must be remembered thai 
there is no portion of tie body which can be said Ui 
pos8e8sinimnnityfi"oni the morbid effects of gontybliMHl. 
Nor can this be considered surprising, when we know 
that the integrity of all the organs depends on the 
purity of this fluid, with which they are siipplied- 
I'erhaps the two most vitally important are the hraiu 
and the heart, and it is by no means uncommon for them 
to be affected by an excess of gouty poison existilig in 
the blood. The functions of tiie lungs, stomach. 
and kidneys are also const-antly found to he deranged: 
but it is when the action of the heart and the inlegritj 
of the brain are disturbed that the greatest amonnt of 
alarm is manifested by the patient and those around Mm. 

The heart may lie affected with violent palpitation, 
or the regularity of its action may be so deranged thai 
frequent intermissions of the pulse are preceptible it 
the wrist, and the disturbance of the due flow of tie 
currents of blood from these abnormal states m»j 
operate prejudically on the brain. 

On the other hand the heart's action may not appear 
to be much disturbed when the brain becomes affected, | 
even when the disorder may assume a variety of pbftsM. 
such as mental hallucinations, or confusion of nigi' 
with day. In one remarkable case of this kind, ib' 
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patient could not be persuaded that it was tiie sun and 
pot the moon which was shining in mid-day. 

It is, however, consolatory to know that it will 
generally be discovered on examination that the 
frimary organ at fault, when thene Kyniptoius an- 
ient, is the liver, and that this organ, suffers like 
rest from a kind of paralysis due to the depressing 
oature of the blood with which it and they are supplied. 
the consequence of this is that, the eliminating fiinc- 
Kon of the liver is for a time suspended, ^'hich favours 
K retention of those noxious elements, gouty and others 
(—in the blood, which it is one of its chief oEBces to 

Emove. A dose or two of calomel, followed by a brisk 
tharsis, will usually rectify the errors existing in the 
teart and head, and will pave the way for other 
nedicines of a corrective kind. 

■ Graver symptoms than those just referred to, when 
be heart and head are affected, may present themselves 
irhen the liver itself becomes congested. The gravity of 
^ese symptoms depends on the failure of elimination 
eonseqnent ujjon defective action of this organ, and 
Iftiis is more especially the case when the conges- 
Mon is unattended with vomiting. Should this symptom 
^Bt it points unmistakably to the organ at fault. Should 
romiting be absent, the patient may be suddenly seized 
irith extreme prostration of strength, followed by a 
ensation of extreme coldness of the whole body— the 
iction of the heart becomes more and more feeble, and 
he pnlse scarcely perceptible. 

; The natural impulse of those around the patient in 

och circumstances, is to resort to stimulants to restore 

ie heat of the body ; should their administration 

Toduce sickness, they will prove beneficial, but if not 

^ey will only increase the danger. The best stimulant 

a 8uch cases is that of a muatanl emetic, repeated until 

lall vomiting has taken place. The action of vomiting 

58 mechanical, as it sqiieezen the liver and causes the 

"Jgall-bladder to discharge its contents into the bowels, 

when warmth immediately ensues. The restoration 

■of the healthy action of the liver must then be 

'tittended to. 
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Vomiting', also, is BometimeB of great Talne in 
relieving the pain and sensation of dead weight felt in 
the kidney when atones of mnall size are lodged at the 
top of the ureter, which, from the irritation they 
produce appear to cauBe contraction of the duct, so as 
to prevent their passage into the bladder. A mediosJ 
friend of mine discovered the eificacy of resortingto 
this method. He was on a visit at a country house, 
where he had gone for a few days shooting. He was 
awoke in the middle of the night by a sensation of doll 
aching pain immediately over his left kidney, fee 
experienced great difficulty in turning his body round. 
He said he felt greatly at a loss at first to account fw 
the nnusnal sensation. At last he satisfied himaelf ■ 
that it arose from the attempted passage of a calcnloB. 
But what was he to do ? He was in a strange honse^ 
he was totally nnprovided with medicine of any kind— 
and he felt a natural repugnance at disturbing tbe 
household at such an hour. He pondered over Ms 
difficulty for a short time and at last resolved to tt|r 
and make himself sick, for he knew that the act -of 
vomiting had the effect of overcoming contraction and 
occasioning relaxation. Another difficulty then arose, 
how could he produce sickness without some kind of 
emetic? He was not possessed of any warm water, so 
he thought he would resort to cold water. He draiA 
two tumblers full, and then put his finger down his 
ihroat. This had the desired effect, and he vomited 
freely the water he had swallowed. When the vomiUng 
ceased, he was quite free from pain. The following 
day he passed a small stone. 
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HSBemblage of symptoms can be traced. SydenhEim -was 
the first to treat of it fully, and to distinguish it from 
gout, with which it had been frequently, if not always, 
confounded l)v former ■writers under the general naius 
i,t Arthritis. ' 

For all practical purposes, the most useful division 
of the different forms of rheumatism is into acute, 
aub-acute, and chronic; t;o one or otiier of which maj 
be referretl all the forms which occur iii various tissois 
of the body, and which have been described aa capsular, 
imisciiUir, periosteal, neuralgic, and by many other 
names. 

Acute rheumatism, or rheumatic fever, is geuerallj 
ushered in by rigors, or ahiverings. or chilliness, fol- 
lowed by incre-aaed heat, and the usual febrile sjinptomi 
attendant on an inflammatory condition. Hevere pain* 
are felt in the limbs, chiefly in the joints or tendiuon* 
sheaths, and sometimes extending in the course of the 
muscles, the patient frequently complaining of h 
diffused feeling of soreness throughout the latter 
tissues, describing his sensations as if he had '"bwfli 
bruised or beaten all over." 

When febrile action is established, the tooftoe 
becomes furred or loaded; thirst urgent; the pnlw 
quick, bounding, and full ; the bowels couliDed: 
Uie skin hot, at first dry, but afterwards perspiriug 
freely; the urine scanty, high-coloured, depositing no 
sediment, and very acid; the appetite impaii-eJ, antl 
sleep prevented by the a^ravation of the pain dotinp 
the nocturnal exacerbation of the fever. Generally the 
pain is confined to the large joints, as the k'tie«. 
ankles, elbows and shoulders. The acute pain is ofleu 
followed by increased heat, and sometimes by sn 
erythematous blushof inflammation, but more generally 
by enlargement, rendering the joints fuller, rounder, 
and manifestly swollen. The swelling is owing eithw 
to serous effusion aud capillary fulness of the cellular 
tissue external to the fibro-serotui tissues of the joIdIs. 
the chief cause of it in acute rheumatism; or, morf 
mrely, to serous effusion within the cavity of the joinrs. 
which more frequently occurs in the sUb-acute form of 
the complaint. 
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Neither the rednesa nor the swelling is followed by 
.enppiiration unless in a cachectic or scrofulous habit 
of body; and even then not nntil erosion of the car- 
lilages of the affected joint tabes place, an event most 
probably produced by changes in the fluid effused into 
the cavity during low grades of vital power or reaction. 
All the febrile symptoms, and even the pain itself, 
manifest more or less of a remittent character. 

The pulse varies from 84 to 100 during the day; but 
J^neraliy rises to il(j or even to 112 during the night. 
Tlie veins are generally full, and blood taken from them 
(nmisbes a firm coagulnm, covered by a firm, thick, 
J>uffj- coat, which, by its contraction from the circum- 
ference, renders the upper surface of the coaguluni 
ore OF less cupped. This state of the blood continues, 
Kitwithstanding the frequent repetition of bloodletting, 
S(nt the coagulum then becomes smaller in relation to 
B amount of serum. 

The secretions are all impaired or changed at the 
eommeneement; the mouth becomes clammy and dry, 
"le tongue loaded with fur, and great thirst is expe- 
lenced, especially at night. The urine continues scanty 
Qd high-coloured until the febrile action begins to 
ibaide, when it deposits a copious sediment of a 
[irownish-red colour, resembling brickduet. The per- 
liration that succeeds to the dry state of skin affords 
J relief to the pain- This exudation is peculiar in 
i nature, being frequently offensive, unctuous, and 
nitting a peculiar acid odour. 

These symptoms usually continue for fonrteen days, 
, ,id even longer, when some mitigation of their intensity 
Biay be expected lo occur. The frequency of the pulse 
ind the acuteness of the other symptoms will subside; 
tibe urine will be more abundant, paler, and more turbid 
ftH cooling; but the perspiration will often continue 
ictuons and offensive, and more or leas profuse. If 
le stooU now assume a more healthy appearance, and 
ve evidence of anatural and sufficient biliary secretion, 
md if the urine and perspiration, gradually return to 
Ibeir normal state, the nightly febrile exacerbations 
will also subside, and the patient will be restored to 
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health after a period of convalescence chiefly charac- 
terised by general debility. Bnt these favourable 
chanpea are sometimes arrested in their progress. If 
the amendment stops half-way, if the tongue continueB 
loaded or fnrred, the urine acid and scanty, the pers- 
piration offensive, and the pulse frei^uent, this state 
will generally pass into the, lub-acitte or chfonk toTTa of 
the disease, or into both in succession, and in either 
case may continue for an indefinite time. 

Besides the affection of the joints, acute rheumatism 
is liable to attack more important organs. The heart 
and the brain are both invested by fibrous membranee, 
and the pericardium and the dtira mater are both liable 
to be implicated. When the former becomes the seat 
of aciite inflammation, this often leads to the effusion of 
lymph, which glnes the lining membrane of the peri- 
cardium to the surface of the heart, or of serum, 
which widely separates them ; in both cases great 
mechanical impediment being the result. Or the endo- 
cardium may become inflamed, and its prolongations 
covering the valves the seat of fibrinous deposits. 
Sometimes the two forms of inflammation may coexist: 
and they may even spread to and affect the mnsculsr 
structure itself. Unless very prompt remedies are 
employed at the outset of any of these forms of cardiac 
complication, it is rare to find, even if the patient 
should recover, that the organic structure of the heart 
has escaped some serious change, of which valvular 
disease and consecutive hypertrophy are ortlinary 
results. 

When the brain, or, more correctly speaking, the dura 
mater, becomes rheumatically congested or inflamed, 
the interruption to the discharge of the cerebral func- 
tions is analogous to that of the functions of the heart 
when the pericardium is similarly affected. The diira 
mater exudes lymph or serum in the same manner as 
the pericardium, and may become adherent to the pia 
mater beneath. Delirium of a more or less acute form 
usually supervenes ? and, unless relief is afforded, 
copious effusion may lake place, and may be product 
of fatal coma. 
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The belief of our ancestors, that rheumatiam was a 
resnlt of some morbid elemeut existing in the blood, 
from "whence the name of the disease was derived — 
^(Ufta, a deflnxion, catarrh, — is characteristic of the 
pathological views that were formerly enterlained, and 
that modern experience has tended to corroborate rather 
than to Bubvert, notwithstanding the long-continued 
opposition that was show^n to the doctrines of the 
humoral pathology. The discoveries of animal chemistry 
are gradually causing us to drift back, more or less to 
those hypotheses which referred the majority of diseases 
to some imperfection existing in the " humours of the 
body;" and although we are not prepared to receive 
the doctrine .of noxious " spirits" pervading the system, 
we do not fail to recognise what this doctrine was 
intended to convey when the nervous system was affected. 
Gont*and rheumatism may be taken as typical example? 
of diseases that corroborate the former of these views ; 
and hypochondriasis the latter. 

The question what is rheumatism ? has not up to this 
time been answered satisfactorily. Dr. Prout believed 
that it was due to an excess of lactic acid existing 
throughout the tissues: and Mr. Simon and Dr. B. W, 
Richardson have proved by experiments that the injec- 
tion into the system of this particular acid will produce 
symptoms of cardiac inflammation resembling rheumatic 
endo- and peri- carditis. Dr. Garrod has failed tfl detect 
any morbid principle in the serum of the blood to 
explain the occurrence of rheumatism, and remarks, at p, 
546 in his work on gout, " In several instances I have 
sought in vain for uric acid in the blood serum, and 
have generally found an absence of any specific altera- 
tion in the urine." 

The opinion is entertained by many, that excess of 
fibrin in the blood is a constant antecedent to an attack 
of rheumatic fever, and that the disease is in great 
measore due to this cause. It seems hardly possible to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on this point, unless 
■we are able to fix some definite standard of what consti- 
tutes excess. It seems probable that the physiological 
amount of fibrin may vary within rather wide limits, 
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not only in different individuals, but also in the same iii- 
dividnal at different times, and nnder different conditions 
of diet and exercise. We observe the most severe 
attacks of rheumatic fever in persona of robnst habit, 
and these attacks are generally preceded by a chill, or 
undue exposure to malign atmospherical inSnences, to 
which the patient generally attributes the accession of 
his malady. We also find that the severest paroxysms 
of gont are witnessed in those in whom we have reason 
to suspect a plethora of a rich description of blood; bol 
whether in either case the blood contains more than its 
normal amount of fibrin is a question which we have 
no means of determining. It is, however, more than 
probable that science will one day teach that rben- 
inatism and many other diseases derive their origin from 
some changes in the fibrin and more solid constituents 
of the blood. 

Those medical men who practised during the iwriin! 
when blood-letting was resorted to for the cure of manj 
diseases, — and in none more frequently and copiously 
than in rheumatic fever, — are aware of the conBlant 
appearance of a " huffy coat," as it is termed, on the 
surface of the cooled blood. This appearance, was 
regarded as positive evidence of the existence of inflam- 
mation ; and I have seen persons who nnderweni 
repeated bleedings on account of it, until they were Weil 
within an inch of their lives, the clot or coagulnin 
becoming smaller and smaller after each abstraction of 
blood, but still retaining the chamois leather covering. 

In the more subdued forms of rheumatic fever th« 
same characteristic yellow coating was observable on 
the surface of the coagulum, but it was noticed that th* 
buffy coat was paler in colour, less dense in textwm 
and its surface less "cupped." 

Dr. Benee Jones, in speaking of tubular nephritis 
calls attention to one of the especial causes of this 
disease, which will equally explain many others that hk 
dependent for their existence upon the Stoppage of tin- 
excreting functions of eliminating organs — the eloineiil* 
which it is their province to separate from the blu'id 
being cast back upon it, or retained within it, and aciiiic 
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more or Ibsb aspoisonious agents upon the body. He says, 
'" Of all the cauaea that affect the tubes o£ the kidneys 
;eold is the most striking. The andden stoppage of the 
^moval by the akin of water, salts, lactic and hidrotic 
'Bcids, urea, and probably a multitude of other substances 
'immediately causes an accumulation of these or their 
parent eubstaucea in the blood. No sooner does this 
ifflccur, than on every mucous membrane and in the 
Jymph that difiEuses into every strncture these substances 
are poured out. The greater part of the skin excretion 
iHnat temporarily paas off by the kidneys or bowels. 
■Hence increased chemical and mechanical action, in- 
oreased flow of blood, increased oxidation; and if this 
tecomes excessive, obstruction occurs; then follow 
titered oxidation and altered nutrition, whilst albumen, 
fipithelium, fibrinous caste, and blood globules are 
thrown out in the urine. TTie substances, or their parents 
Viat the ctirticnl structure should secrete, are left behind 
}n the bl/tod, and from it they pasa with the lymph into 
|ie structures, according to their powers of diffusion." 

The late Dr. Todd, in his Croonian Lectures, says: 
"It is no wonder that as lactic acid is imperfectly 
Sxcreted through its natural channels, in consequence 
if the influence of cold in checking perspiration, and 
B too freely developed in the alimentary canal, it should 
iCCtimTilate in the blood, and become eliminated at 
ivery point. Moreover, the long continuance of the 
Cinses which produce the defective cutaneous secretion 
nd the deranged gastric one, will give rise to the 
ievelopment of lactic acid in the secondary processes of 
issirailation, thus infecting the blood from every source, 
md tending to perpetuate the diathesis." 

Dr. Willonghby Francis Wade, in a very clever 
iractical treatise on Rheumatic Fever, 1864, remarks : 
'Attempts have been made to determine the exact 
lature of the materiea viorhi rheumatici. Lithic acid, 
lactic acid, and an undue proportion of fibrin in the 
blood — hyi>erinoais, as it is termed — have each been 
daimants forthis bad preeminence. It is not necessary 
to occupy time in discussing their respective titles to 
HiiB position, inasmuch as the question of the exact 
T 2 
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nature of the rhenmatic poison, if suck there he, is s 
in my opinion, an open one, upon which I have n 
data nor any suggestions to offer." 

Dr. Fnller, in his excellent and exhaustive treatise on 

Rhenmatism and Rheumatic Gout, remarks : " Thus \.-^: 
would appear that cold and other external agencies aa-^^ 
only predisposing and exciting causes of rheumatisrx:z»_, 
and that the primary, proximate, or essential cause «::»f 
the disease, is the presence of a morbid matter in ttn. « 
blood, generated in the system as the product oE a 
peculiar form of malassimilation, of vicious mes-fcsi- 
morphic action. This poison it is which excites fclz«.e 
fever and produces all the pains and local inflammatjoims 
which are often found associated in an attack <^f 
rheumatism." 

Without entering into a speculative discussion abotit 
the exact nature of the morbid material which produoets 
rheumatism, w^e are sensible of one important a.Ti*l 
abiding indication that is always more or less presetst 
when rheumatic fever prevails, which is frequentlT 
revealed to ns hy our sense of amell, and, failing the**. 
is recognised in the urine: namely, an excess of acid "f 
some description, pervading nearly all the secretions of 
the body. 

Dr. Prout refers to the difficulty of determining tt>-* 
presence of one acid in the stomach rather than *^^ 
another, bnt expresses an opinion that the predominant'® 
of muriatic acid seems to denote a general phlogistic *>^ 
inflammatory state of the system, while the pre- 
dominance of the lactic acid marks rather a state <*' 
irritation. In the stomachs of plethoric gonty persons 
the muriatic acid prevails, and the lactic acid in tb* 
weak, the delicate, and the nervons. He remarks tb** 
the whole intestinal canal, with the exception of tli^ 
caecum, is probably neutral, or that it oecaaionaUy 
verges towards slight acidity on the one hand, aod 
slight alkalescence on the other. 

Dr, Prout supposes that the muriatic acid developed i^ 
the stomach is derived from the muriate of sod* 
existing in the blood; and it is probable that when tt 
liver does its duty, the greater part of the free mariatJI 
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acid of the chyme, when it enters the (luodenum, is 
neutralized by the soda of the hile. The case, however, 
appears to he very different with the lactic acid, 
particularly when iu great excess; for as much aa this 
excess of lactic acid ia usually generated, of course 
there can be no equivalent of alkali in the duodenum to 
neutralize it. The consequence is, that the free acid is 
either taken up with the chyle into the lacteals, or 
descends into the intestines, where, in conjunction with 
other acids there developed or separated, it produces 
various secondary aymptoms. 

These opinions of Dr. Front's will, I think, afford us 
as good an insight into the cause of rheumatism as any 
we can hope to obtain about a subject so obscure. The 
reference he makes to the liver doing its duty so as to 
prevent the occurrence of those morbid changes that 
terminate in defective action and create disease, is a 
very valuable suggestion, and entirely harmonizes with 
my own opinion, which has been derived from close 
obaervation, that on the fuuetional derangements of 
this organ the remote causes aa well of rheumatism as 
of gout depend: and that the safest and surest means 
of overcoming these diseases ia to restore the liver to 
its integrity as speedily as possible. 

When the liver fails to remo-ve from the blood those 
materials which it is its peculiar province to excrete, 
there will no longer be a free discharge of healthy bile 
into the intestines; the bowels at once become confined, 
and thus the most important ontlet of the body fails to 
actefficiently as the chief depurator of the system. Under 
these circumstances the kidneys are constantly observed 
to take on a compensating or vicarious action, and for 
a time they secrete largely a morbid description of 
nrjne ; a perversion of function which often leads to 
organic changes of their strncttire. 

Any doubt that may exist with regard to the in- 
flnence of the liver as the chief source of rheumatism, 
may be set at rest by the treatment adopted and recom- 
mended by those medical men who have been most 
successful in its management, and who have mostly 
relied upon calomel to stimulate the peccant organ to a 
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more energetic performance of ita fanctiona. Snch an 
notion, however, does not exhaust the effect of thie 
remedy, which is alsothemost powerful a^eut we possess 
for preventing and for removing inflammatory deposits 
of Ij-mph. 

Dr. Wade observes, page 8, "We know that in nthw 
active febrile disorders a purge containing calomi'l 
relieves the systemic irritation in a marked degrtc. 
Besides, one of the commonest precursors of rheumatic 
fever is a yellowness of the sclerotics, which, as well as 
the irregular state of the bowels and unhealthy 
character of the motions, indicates the desirability ut 
acting on the hepatic system." I have not forgotten 
that some recent experimentalists have found reasniis 
for concluding that calomel is inoperative upon the 
liver. But the truth is, that the propriety of such 
treatment would be in no way impugned were their 
views to be established in the most irrefutable manner, 

The case stands thus : experience has shown that a 
certain assemblage of symptoms is relieved by a certain 
system of therapeutics. If it were shown that t)u 
principles upon which these drugs had been heretofore 
administered were baseless, it would certainly become 
desirable to show iu what way the beneficial effect was 
produced, bat it would not depreciate the facts which 
experience had disccrvered. This plan, indeed, has been 
adopted to the exclusion of all other medication. Dr. 
Chambers, who was a skilful as well as a fashionable 
practitioner, was in the habit of prescribing ten gntins 
of calomel every night, and a draught of salts and senna 
the following morning, as Dr. Latham informs us, witb 
much success. 

Dr. Latham points out that Dr. Chambers' method if 
styled "the pui^iitive plan," yet its purpose is achieved 
by calomel and purgatives conjointly. " The purgatives," 
he says, "would not answer the end without th* 
calomel; of that I am quite certain. Neither wonM 
the calomel answer without the purgatives, unless ii 
produced of itself ample evacuations from the bowels. 
It is probable, in short, that the remedial efficacy of the 
plan resides essentially in the calomel, however, not an 
merainj, but as itself — calomel." 
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Dr. "Wade observes, " But it often happens that a 
patient has taken a quantity of purgative medicine 
before we are called to see him. I am so convinced of 
the efiBcaey of the calomel that even under these circum- 
stances, I still administer it; but instead of combining 
it vi^lth a putative, I add ten or fifteen grains of Dover's 
powder, ■which acts as a calmative, and promotes per- 
spiration, ■without diminishing, even if it does not 
promote, the beneficial effects of the calomel." 

Dr. Wade ■was in the habit of prescribing at the onset 
of rheumatic fever, a dose of calomel of from ten to 
'fifteen grains in combination with from forty to sixty 
grains of the compound powder of jalap. 

Dr. Fuller also relies upon calomel in nightly doses 
of from three to five gi-aina, combining it, according to 
circumstances, with the acetic extract of colchicnm, 
ipecacuanha, tartar emetic, and aloes, and occasionally 
■with opinoi; following these remedies by a saline 
■aperient in the morning. 

The practice I have generally found to answer in the 
treatment of rheumatic fever, is to limit the quantity 
of calomel to a nightly dose of two grains, combined 
with an equal amount of true James* powder, colocynth, 
and henbane, in addition to saline and alkaline mixtures 
in which calcined magnesia, and frequently the sulphate 
of magnesia, have constituted the ingredients. 

The advantage of giving calomel only in a small 
dose is, that it can be safely repeated for several 
nights without producing any injurious effect. It thus 
■ maintains an uniform stimulating effect upon the liver 
,aud other glandular structures,, and so greatly promotes 
■the elimination of morbid materials. 

The method has also another advantage, which is, 
that when it has been pursued, it is extremely rare to 
meet with a relapse of the disease. 

The cases that demand a more energetic employment 
of calomel, are those in which the heart participates in 
the affection; but, even in those, it is not necessary 
to employ verj' lan^e doses. We may obtain the bene- 
ficial effects of this remedy, and avoid the hiirtful ones, 
by the administration of a grain and a half, or two 
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^rraiim, every four or six hours, combined with tnie 
James' powder and extract of henbane, or with Dover's 
powder, according to the circnmatancea of the case, 

I entirely concur with Dr. Fuller in the views he 
entertains of the cause of heart, disease in acute rheu- 
matism. The morbid materials in the blood of a 
rheumatic jjatient produce an effect on the heiin 
analogous to the disorder of the joints; and lliis 
complication chiefly occurs in persons of strong con- 
stitution, in whom the symptoms of fever are mnch 
developed. 

I have also been led to the conclusion that in those 
cases there commonly exists an unusual amount of 
hepatic derangement. Dr. Fuller does not allude to 
thi8 point, but it is nevertheless one of great import- 
ance; and his treatment, which is marked by a. judicians 
use of remedies calculated to restore the iiatnral action 
of the liver, fully confirms my view. The foUowiu!.' 
ease will serve to illustrate the advantage of tbeadminlH- 
tration of small doses of calomel in rheumatic fever 
attended with cardiac complication. 

A boy, aged twelve, of delicate constitution, whose 
father suffered from gout, caught cold at cricket dnriiiK 
an easterly wind. For the first three days he comjilained 
of sore throat and difflcnJty in swallowing, which arosi" 
from an enlargement of his tonsils. In the course of 11 
few days these symptoms disappeared, and he returned 
to school. After the lapse of four or five days, he 
complained of violent pain in his left leg. This pain 
soon attacked the right, leg also, and rendered him 
incapable of walking. A medical man, Mr. Holman. 
was sent for, and prescribed a calomel pill at night, 
with a mixture containing colchicum and laudanum, (o 
be taken every four hours. After the second dose of the 
mixture, at 11 a.m., the "boy was seized with extreme 
difficultj' in breathing. He complained of great pain 
over the region of the heart. A linseed and mustard 
poultice was applied, and this, after a time, gave him 
relief. 

At one o'clock on the 14th May, 18(59, I met Mr. 
Holman in consultation. The boy's breathinj; haJ 
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then become comparatively easy; his pulse was amall, 
tongue slightly furred at the back, complexiou pale, but 
yellow aronnd the under lip and chin, His knees and 
ankleswere red and swollen, and he conld not move them 
without great pain. He still complained of pain over 
the region of the heart. It was with some difficulty 
that he was made to sit up in bed for the pnrpose of 
■examination. He had a poultice over the front of hia 
■chest, which made it necessary to examine it at tlie 
back, where a distinct friction sound was audible. 
"This Mr. Holman had detected at the onset of the 
'.ure. He was ordered a repetition of the calomel 
pill, an alkaline mixture, and a blister to be applied 
■over the heart. 

The following day, the 15th, we found that he was 
Bomewhat better; the blister had drawn well, the pain 
ihad considerably diminished, but the friction sound 
l^maLned, and he was incapable of taking a deep breath 
without severe coughing. Pulse 70; urine loaded with 
lithates. He was ordered to continue the alkaline 
mixture, and to repeat the calomel andcolocynth at night. 

On the Itith, at ten in the morning, he was not so 
-well, having had a restleas night. ThWpain in bis left 
-fiide etill continued, and his breathing was short and 
-.oppressed. Hispnlse waslOS; urine greatly loaded with 
lithates, and his tongue covered with a whitish fur (the 
tongue of irritation.) The pills of the preceding night 
.had not acted, his abdomen was distended and hard, 
■and he complained of pain when slight pressure was 
made over the right hypochondrium. He was ordered 
i warm saline aperient, and, when it had operated, to 
commence with the following pills: — Hydr. chloridi. 
^. i., Pulv, Jacob! ver. gr. i., Ext. hyoscyami gr. i.; ft. 
pilula; anmt. i. ijta quaque hora. He was also onlered 
«n alkaline effervescing mixture containing spirit, eth. 
nitrici, ammonia, and iodide of potash; the first dose of 
■which made him sick, and it was discontinued. The 
friction sound had increased in intensity, and in the 
«xtent over which it was audible. 

May 17th. He had passed a quite night, and per- 
spired profusely. In the morning he said he felt cyiitfc 
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well. The uriue, which hart been scanty, was mme 
abundant, and less loaded. His bowels had acted freely, 
nnd his tongue hail undergone a change, preaentiiB S 
cake of yeliow-ochrc coloured fur on ita doreom. His 
ynlse was 90. He could not yet take a deep breath, and 
an attempt to do so made him cough. The frictiffl) 
sound still continued, but was diminished both in extent 
and force. He was directed to continue the pill every 
six hours, and to take a draught containing sesqnicar- 
boQate of soda, sweet spirits of nitre, and aromatic 
spirit of ammonia one hour after each pill. As, how- 
ever, he had experienced some griping from the pills, 
a alight change was made in them: — b Hydr. chloridi 
gr. i., Pulv. Doveri gr. ii; ft. pil. 

May I8th. Improved in every respect; feels verj 
hungrj'; friction sonnd much diminished. 

May l!)th. No friction or other abnormal sound to 
be detected. As his tongue still retained the cake of 
yellow fur on its dorsum, he was ordered to continofl 
the pills every eight hours. His urine still abounds 
in lithates. He can now take a much deeper bresth 
without producing cough. Diet: bread and milk twice 
a day; rice pudding for dinner. 

May 2*). Decidedly better; no friction sound per- 
ceptible; pulse soft, but slightly irregular; has had no 
pain in his joints or limbs for two days; urine less 
loaded. To continue the same treatment. 

May 21. Better in every respect. Ordered to omit 
the calomel pills, and to talie the following every night 
instead; — n Pil. hydrarg. gr. i., Pulv. Doveri gr, ii-t 
Pil rhei. eo. gr, iii.; ft. pil. duie; and to continue with 
the same mixture. 

May 22 23. Steadily improving. Urine natitnil. 
appetite keen, tongue clean. 

May 24. Ordered him a quinine mixture, which be 
took until the 29th, when his nrine was found to eou- 
tain a large quantity of lithic acid gravel, and be 
complained a good deal of cutaneous irritation. Thi' 
following mixture was therefore substituted for thi* 
quinine; — n Liq. potassaa ni x.. Spirit, ammon. arnn'' 
"i XV., Mtstw. aurantii 51., Inf. sennte co. ji. Syr. 
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BHrantii ■^i., Aqua ad jias.; ft, hauRtus bis in die sumeii- 
to continue wiih his pills at bed time. 
He had taken a dessert-spoonful (if wine with hia 
dinner for the three preceding days, which may probably 
Sccount for the generation of the excess of acid. The 
■heart sounds were quite natural, and the breathing was 
IWrfect; the pulse 60 ami full. He "felt weak" on hia 
4egs. He was sent to the seaside, and very soon gained 
,imore than his ordinary amount of health, which has 
(0ontinued unbroken to this time. 

( A variety of medicines have from time to time found 
ndvocates as specifics for the cure of rheumatic fever, 
iPerhapa the beat commentary upon their respective 
iblaiins to consideration is that furnished by the pro- 
posals of 8ir W. Gull and of the late Dr. Sibaon, to 
Eave the patients wholly without medical treatment, 
nd to trust entirely to warmth, rest, and good nursing. 
Inch a practice, so long as we possess in drugs the 
aeans of modifying and controlling vilal processes, 
eems to me to be as unsound in ethics as in science. 
Sven if we admit that a patient of robust constitution, 
ilaced under favourable circumstances, would sooner 
!0r later throw off the disease, it is none the less mani- 
fest that we may intervene with advantage to assist a 
rtural process. And if, as often happens at the outset 
'. an attack, the natural emunctories are congested, 
Tpid, OP otherwise incapable of responding to the 
idden call made upon them, it is equally manifest, that 
/ restoring them to activity we may facilitate, or even 
bitiate, the escape of the mattn-ifs inorbi, and greatly 
in the probability of the disease extending to the 
leart. It is by the light of this contingency, indeed, 
bat all plans for the treatment of acute rheumatism 
lioald be tested. During every day that the disease 
lOntinues without mitigation, the heart is exposed to 
|>eril: and we know only too well that, if once inipli- 
Hted, it seldom recovers. Among the eomparalively 
few instances of supposed recovery, many are appa- 
■""int and fallacious. In a very large proportion of cases 
cardiac complication, the disease leaves behind the 
of fatal mischief: and the resulting troubles 
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terminate either in ilropsy and lingering death, or i^Bi 
more sudden manner, as the result of some exertiocz^ 
mental emotion, I therefore hold it to be onr plaitfdR^oi 
to employ against acute rheumatiam all the reson—*^ 
of our art; for even if the utmoSt we could do werr— ^j^ 
shorten the duration of the disease by a single day, -^^i 
day would not only be au mnch taken from the pati^jjCj 
sufferings, but also so much taken from his risks. W/tj 
regard to the ethics of the question, it is easy to app7ya 
homely and simple test. To look on at natural efforts 
of repair, without endeavouriag to assist them, ia not 
the course by which our profession has won, or by which 
if it were understood, its individual members conid 
retain, the respect and confidence of the public. 

With a view to the promotion of that cutaneous 
excretion which is plainly a natural channel of escape 
forthe rheumatic poison, some physicians haveadvocated 
the encouragement of diaphoresis by loadingthe patient 
with blankets and other bed-clothing. Such a practice | 
requires the greatest circumspection, and is oftflu , 
followed by disastrous results. It haa the immediate 1 
effect of directly increasing the action of the heart, and j 
of increasing in the same proportion its liability to be , 
attacked by the disease. It will be found a better and I 
safer practice to preserve only such a degree of external 
warmth ae may conduce to comfort; and in doing thie 
the practitioner must be guided by the season otQii 
year, aa well as by the sensations of the patient. 

The so called alkaline treatment of acute rheamatism, 
first introduced by Dr. Fuller, and since then varicinalj 
modified by others, is a plan that rests upon a sound 
basis, but that may easily be pushed to excess. There 
can be no doubt that the natural alkalinity of the blood 
must be heavily drawn upon during the progress of the 
disease, and that the unusual vraste may with advantage 
be replaced by an unusual supply. But 1 doubt the 
propriety of rendering the urine alkaline by medicines.. 
To do this is but to call upon the kidneys, already heavilj 
taxed, to remove the excess of soda or potash that ifi 
constantly poured into the stomach; and it is quiW 
possible that doing this may interfere with them in tht 
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crimination of the products of disease. The liqnur 

kmmonise acetatis, with a little excess of aramonia, and 

a comljination with calcined m^nesia, will usually be 

"innd to produce a beneficial effect. The magnesia, 

hun its insolubility, exerts a more powerful influence 

a correcting acidity than any other alkaline substance, 

considerable portion of it will pass throughout the 

irliole extent of the alimentary canal. Potash, soda, 

id ammonia, employed in moderation and judiciously, 

e valuable aids to treatment, and the expressed juice 

: lemons in the form of lemonade will usually be the 

toost grateful beverage. 

The emplojinent of sedatives may be demanded 
rither to relieve the intensity of paiu. or to quiet the 
ion of the heart. For the former purpose nothing 
11 be found so effectual, and so free from any objee- 
lonable consequence, such as the arrest of secretion, as 
hypodermic injection of a solution of morphia. It 
nil usually be found the best course to repeat this evei-y 
ight, in a sufflcient dose to insure sound and refreshing 
leep; and it would be worthy of trial whether the 
^ministration at the same time of chloral by the mouth 
'onld not render the sleep more speedy and more pro- 
inged than the employment of either agent singly. 
he place of puncture for the injection is absolutely 
nimportant as regards the sedative effect, and it is 
nly desirable to select a spot, such as the inner side of 
le thigh, that is easily accessible, where the skin is of ^ 
jw degree of sensitiveness, and where there is an 
pbundance of subcutaneous cellular tissue. It is also 
in>rth while to use Dr. Buzzard's improved syringe, 
irhich has a sharp trocar point, and a lateral opening, 
nmewhat higher up, through which the fluid passes. 
SPhen we need the influence of a sedative, not on 
Kcount of pain, but to quiet a rapid and jerking action 
ht the heart, attended with a hard pulse, and manifestly 
dacing the organ itself in a state of increased danger, 
1 is no medicine so useful as aconite for those who 
hiow its powers, and the nicety with which it can be 
controlled, as well as the care with which it should be 
watched. A single full dose may first be given (for an 
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adult, fifteen minims of the British Pharmacop -^ 

tincture), and its effect observed. If it does not red.^ u 

tlie pulse within an hour, a second smaller dose shcz^n, 
be given, and so on. As soon as the rapidity of (j 
pulse is decidedly and sufficiently subdued, the naedi^::!)!,, 
may be laid aside until the pulse once more begin, s to 
rise, when a small dose may be given to maintain the 
effect. In this way it will often be possible to tide over 
a period of impending danger, and to gain time for tb( 
action of eliminative remedies. American writers harp 
claimed a similar power over the heart for the Veratruin 
vi'ride, but of this I have no experience. 

Since the 1st edition of this book appeared, a new 
and very valuable agent for the cure of rheumatic 
fever, Halioiu, has been discovered and introduced tj 
Dr. Macla^n. 

Dr, Macla^n has written a most interesting iu»l 
exhaustive treatise on this subject. By the numerous ] 
eases he has recorded, he has clearly demonstrated tie 
efficacy of this drug in controlling and curing rheumatic 
fever in a comparatively short space of time, when 
compared with that which is required in other methods 
of treatment. Dr. Maclagan's method consists in giving 
thirty grains of Salicin every second or third boor, 
until the pain and fever have subsided, when he 
prolongs the intervals between the dosea, but urges the 
continuance of the medicine for some days after the** 
symptoms have disappeared. 

Dr. Maclagan does not speak highly of the salts ot 
Salicin, but prefers the pure drug. 

He contends that he has never seen it affect the heart 
or the brain, even when given in large doses. Should 
any toxic signs appear, as singing in the ears, tb* 
medicine may be omitted for a time. Dr. Maelag*" 
has not found that Salicin exercises any control ovW 
the chronic forma of rheumatism. 

The diet should consist of liquid nutriment — beef Mft 
arrowroot, and jelly; and when the patients have bWH 
in the habit of living freely, a tablespoonful of brands 
or whisky may be given in a little water three timesfl 
day. 
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[Various remedies have at different times been used 
r affording relief to the pain and inflamniation of the 
joints; the simplest and moat common being to swathe 
the affected parts in medicated or carded cotton woo!, 
Borroundiug this with a covering of oiled silk. This 
practice affords great relief to the patient, owing to the 
ppioiis sudation that it occasions; and is free from the 
iBka of overmnch general covering. 
Alkaline and opiate applications were strongly com- 
lended by Dr. Faller; and his favourite formula was 
ie following: Potassa carb. ji. Liq. opii sedativ. 3vi., 
I^aa rosse six., and he occasionally substitutes a decoc- 
ion of poppies for the liquor opii and rose-water. 

Mention has already been made of the advantage to 
ie derived from the application of strong spirit to the 
afiamed joints, and it is well worthy of more extended 
rial. Amongst the advantages attending its use are, 
sat it ia a clean and ready remedy. 

Dr. Herbert Daviea introduced a method of treating 
cute rheumatism by the application of numerous 
listers: and he has from time to time published moat 
tteresting accounts of the results in many cases, the 
jajority of which have been under his own superinten- 
once. He states that, — 

1. The blister treatment, if adopted early, when the 
»cal symptoms are most marked, and the constitutional 
isturbance most evident, and before any physical 
igne of endo- or peri- carditis are developed, un- 
(Onbtedly, in a large majority of cases, saves the heart 
pom. inflammatory mischief. 

2. Relief to the local pains is rapidly and per- 
SEtnently obtained. 

3. The constitutional effects are speedily manifested 

(o) The fall of the temperature of the body, as 
neasored by the heat in the axilla. 

(6) The diminution in the rapidity of the pulse. 
. (c) The altered reaction of the urine. 

i. Convalescence from the disease is soon ostab- 
ished, as shown by the eai'ly return of the appetite and 
trength. 
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5. The mode of treatment, though bold, energetic. 
and decisive, is not remarkably painful, or to be dreaded, 
as proved by the evidence of the patients vrho have 
been snbjected to the plan. 

Dr. Davies refers to a report published by Mr. 
Heckford, late house surgeon of the London hospital, 
of seventy cases admitted within eight months, in which 
no fewer than thirty-one were affected with some form 
of cardiac mischief. In eight of these thirty-one cases, 
the diseased condition was probably the result of 
previous attacks, seventeen were recent cases, and com- 
menced before admission, and six cases developed 
themselves while the patients were under the mild 
alkaline treatment of gr. xv, of bicarbonate of potass 
every four hours. 

Dr. Davies also refers to a statement made by Sir 
Thomas Watson, in hia Lectures, who aaya, " of those 
who suffer from acute rheumatism, not less than two* 
thirds sufter from some form of cardiac inflammationj" 
and looking at the caeea which he (Dr. Davies) brings 
forward, he finds that of the fifty cases of rheumatic 
fever, twenty-seven were admitted with morbus cordia, 
and twenty three were free from that affection; i.e., 
before they came under the blister treatment, more 
than one half of the fifty cases had hearts already 
damaged by old or recent inflammation. As many as 
tw enty-fave out of the fifty cases v?hen discharged were 
totdlh free from any endo- or peri- cardial miachief ; or 
in other words, while every heart was saved which came 
in free from disease, two recent cases of cardiac inflam- 
mation were apparently cured by the alteration effected 
in the blood by the free withdrawal of the serum from 
the poiaoned joints. 

To obtain such results it was found that the cases 
must be treated early, and every affected joint, or rather 
its proximity, must be simultaneously blistered; and, as 
the result of his experience. Dr. Davies learnt that 
those cases answered beat to the treatment where a 
great number of joints had been simultaneously affected, 
and where by the establishment of a large discharging 
surface, the major part of the poison could be removed 
at one stroke. 
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li appeal's from Dr. Davies' observatiuti, that it is in 
the (uritU foDii of rheumatism that the blister treatment 
answers best, for he says, " Cases where the poison 
wonld seem to crop up to the surface bj' instalments, 
and to attack a joint or two at some interval of days, 
do not exhibit the value of the blister plan so well as 
those instances of the disease which appear to be more 
aevere, but are really more manageable examples of the 
complaint." 

Dr. Davies admits that peri- or eudo- carditis, may, 
will, and has become developed while the blisters were 
on the patient; but he considers that such cases prove 
no failure of the plan, as many hours are required for 
the blister to rise and the serum to be withdrawn; and 
of course those instances where cardiacmischief has been 
developed before local inflammation has manifested 
itself, come under the same category. Fortunately, 
instances of the latter kind are very rare, as the 
rheumatic virus usually attacks the outworks of the 
body before it invests and penetrates the citadel — 
the heart. 

In referring to the i-elief afforded to the pains. Dr. 
Davies describes it as rapid and permanent, and highly 
conducive to sleep. One patient said he infinitely 
preferred blisters to the pain of rheumatic fever; 
another, that he would rather have forty blisters than 
undergo the agony of rheumatic fever; and it was no 
uncommon thin^ for patients to ask for additional 
blisters whenever an additional joint became the seat of 
inflanimation. 

The temperature of the body falls rapidly with the 
establishment of a free discharge from the close proxi- 
mity of the inflamed joints. A reduction of 2° in the 
heat of the whole mass of the blood is the actual result 
of the local application. With the blood thus cooled 
and deprived of an irritating mitteiies murhi, we can 
readily see that, — 

The pulse would fall in frequency and force, and that 
the heart, rapidly losing its morbid excitability, would 
be less likely in the progress of (he case to become the 
subject of inflammation. 
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It was repeateillj" noticed how the temperiittire in 

the axilla, and the force anil frequency of the pulw, 

rose, wheuever a fresh joint became attacked, i.e. ihe 

bveat of a new supply of malefies inorhi, and how sdon 

|]tll these Bymptoms sabaided with the application iif ihe 

f ]>list«rB. 

The constitutional effects of the blister treatiueiit 
I .were also shown in the altered re-action of tlit> nritie of 
I'the fifty cases. The urine in— 

Kleveu cases remained acid, though dimiiushed In 
intensity, duriuff the whole period oE treatment. 

Twenty-two became neutral shortly after the aerniu 
was discharged. 

Ten became alkaline. 

Seven Dr. Davies had no notes of, as the cases werr 
not under his own observation. 

Dr. Duvies informs us that convalescence was In the 
majority of instances very early, as shown by the retnrn 
of appetite and strength. 

Dr. Davies disputes the efficacy of the alkaline trwil- 
nient in correcting the peculiar inaterien niurhi in tin- 
blood which is productive of acute rheumatism, ami 
observes, "1 am convinced that while this mode of 
combating acute rheumatism h^ often, after a tiitif. 
cnred the disease, it has usually left the patient wtivk 
and aniemic for months afterwards. He is also «t 
opinion that alkalies cannot come in contact with thr 
ttiaterieti inor?ii,\)nt that they most probably pass out b; 
thekidneys, rendering the urine alkaline. He believes 
that the application of blisters resulting in abstractilip 
the acid material from the blood; and the measurv of 
its quantity is discovered in the plus or minus alkalinity 
of the urine. 

Dr. Davies does not d«ny that a mild alkaline treat- 
ment would be a useful iidjiiiict to the blisters, but dei* 
not consider it absolutely essential. 

Dr. Davies remai'ks that good acetum lyltEB — ivhm il 
run he fully depmuiM iijmn—vmW painted in zoups roaml 
the joints, and close to the inflamed parts, producw 
much less pain than the usu.il mode of blistering by 
strips of the i-hijiJi(Klnitt> h/thv. iiud the vesication tak«a 
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IjJace with luncb Itas iDcoiivenience l(» the patient. 
I'he skill should be first well sponged, and three applica- 
tions of the acetom lyttae shontd be made at intervals 
j ust sufficiently long to allow of the fluid being fully 
Absorbed into the surface. 

Dr. Davies' success in the treatment of acute rheu- 
matism by blistering the skin mnst iuspire confidence 
in its efficacy, and induce others to make more frequent 
a-esort to this method of treatment. Those who have 
l^ad occasion to apply blisters over the region of the 
heart, when that oz^an had been affected with endo- 
or peri- carditis, must be sensible of their extreme 
"Value; and it is only natural to expect that their good 
effects would be similarly manifested in less vital and 
important situations, like the neighbourhood of the 
Joints, when those parts are suffering from the pain 
Sfcnd inflammation consequent upon an attack of acute 
j-heiiinatism. 

It admits of a question, however, whether in a disease 
1 ike acute rheumatism we should not avail ourselvi 
rill the aids that experience has taught ns are useful; 
■for by so doing we should add to the celerity of the 
cure. This course would appear, from ' Dr. Davies' 
statement, to be even more imperative in the less 
form of rheumatism, such as the sub-acute, which he 
acknowledges to be less amenable to the blister treat- 
ment than the more decidedly acute variety. 

An attack of acute rheumatism is sometimes de- 
"veloped with apparently singular rapidity; but there 
is much reason to believe that some of the causes that 
produce a sudden outbreak have been latent In the 
system for a longer or shorter time before the culmina- 
tion took place; and in proportion to the amount of 
materies morhl present in the blood, so will the disease 
assume the acute or sub-acute variety, terminating i 
the chronic form, unless subdued. 

In corroboration of this, we may often observe that 
•xposnrti to certain unfavourable conditions, such i 
Icold or damp, may at one time be succeeded by an 
ittack of rheumatic fever, while, on another occasion, 
same person may be subject to similar exposure 
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without suataiiiing injurj'. The reason must be, that 
the humau body is endowed, when in health, with 
extraordinary powers of resistance ; but, when the 
system is defective or deranged, it becomes an easy 
prey to malign influences.* 

Those medical men wlin have not bad the advantage 
of seeing cases treated after Dr. Daviea' method will 
experience some difficulty in comprehending the modi'it 
operandi ot blisters in correcting and removing the more 
prominent evidences of derangement that are nanally 
present in acute rheumatism, and would be anxious to 
learn whether the foul tongue — so strikingly indicative 
of hepatic derangement, the conBtipate.l bowels, ami 
foetid breath, and all the other morbid symptoms, are 
capable of being corrected and removed by the applica- 
tion. I make this observation with no desire to dis- 
parage Dr. Davies' treatment, or to dispute his facts, 
but desire simply to record the thoughts that arise 
whilst reading his very interesting and suggestive 
report. His experience goes far to prove, what has 
been disputed by Dr. Copland and others, that rheu- 
matism js the result of an excess of lactic or other 
combined acid in the blood, which constitutes what has 
been designated the iiiateri.es inarbi; and that upon its 
removal the disease is cured. 

It wonld be a very important point to determine 
what effect the blister treatment would produce if 
employed for tlie cnre of gout. As it has ap]>eared 



•It may not be ont ot place t« mention here the undoulited power 
we possess in tie ease of tte lower animals, to preserye them from 
epiiDotia disease (sach, for instance, as the catttle plague), b; 
keeping tiem up to the standard of health by the aid of medioine 
that acts Hpecially on the blood and lisfues, and thua enables tltem 
to withstand the inflaencc of contag'ion. I buve had conaidemble 
opportunities for testing' the aoireutness of this assertion, having 
devoted muoh attention to the preTsntion of the cattle plagiie 
when it last preTSiled ; and I am able to say that in every instance 
— and they were very numarous — when the owners of aback 
atoptfid the precaatiooaiy measure of giving medioines to thaix 
cattle for the purpose of luvjihig tkrm in perfect health, I b 
heard of one instance of an owner losing- any of his aninu ' 
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to answer so satisfactorily in the cure of acute rheu- 
matism under Dr. Daviea' haada, why shonld it not 
Tie equally efficacious in the former disease? Both 

' most undonbtedly occasioned by the existence of 
a specific poison — gout, hy excess of uric acid, eventu- 
ating in the ijrodnction of urate of soda; rhenmatism, 
Ro=sibly by lactic acid, combined perhaps with acetic. 
Ixperiments to determine ihis point would be of jrreat 
interest, and of no small benefit to mankind if they 
ghould be anccessful; for we mnst consider any form of 
treatment a gain that ^ould save the patient from the 
impairment of his constitution, which the present fre- 
|uent resort to specifics unquestionably produces. 

The neutral substance salicin, which is obtained from 
he bark of the Salix Alba— willow, and its preparations, 
alicylic acid and salicylate of soda, have recently been 
Ebnnd very efficacious in the treatment of acute rhen- 
Biatism. The doaes in which these ageiiti have been 
^^^ iven vary from five to thirty grains every honr until an 
mpression has been made on the disea.se, as evidenced 
by the alleviation of thepainandswellingof the joints, 
^nd by diminntion of the temperature and fever. 

The majority of the cases of rheumatic fever which 
jEve been thus treated are said to have been conducted 
(o a favourable issue; but there have been exceptions 
to the statement, exceptions which have perhaps arisen 
Erom too entire reliance having been placed on the drug, 
BO that the necessary concomitant treatment has been 
overlooked. 

Salicin like quinine is a decided anti-pyretic, or febri- 
fuge, aud is considered to be less liable than quinine to 
irritate the stomach. Quinine, however, has not been 
employed as it might, and as it deserves to be, in the 
treatnaent of acute rheumatism, for if given v?ith 
proper precautions, it is a most valuable remedy in this 
SB well as in other diseases of febrile type, in which 
increase of temperature isoneof the prevailingsymptoms. 

To render quinine a safe and certain remedy, it is 
reqnlsite to pay strict attention to the daily alvine 
evacuation; more especially when the tongue is fonl. 
If this precaution is observed, this medicine will he 
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found moat efficacious in the treatment of acute rhei 
matism, as well aa in scarlet-fever and small-pox. 
dose need not exceed two grains every six hours, com- 
bined with ten minims of dilute aromatic sulphnric acid, 
with a dram of tincture of orange-peel, and fifteen 
minima of chloric rether in three tablespoonsful of 
water. If this medicine is given during the entire 
progress of scarlet-fever and small-pox, it will i _ 

general rule, be found to prevent many of the mQst».s^^. 
severe of their ordinary sequlse. Such as dropsy ancT"* _^ 
disease of the kidneys in scarlet-fever, deafness, glan- ^ 

dular swellings and affections of the eyes, as well as t!i» _, 

occurrence of the secondary fever, in small-pox. It i^^ j^ 
however, requisite to mention, that in small-pox, owiu: 
to the great amount of const itutioual irritation prcr 
duced by the pustular eruption, it is necessary to giv^ 
a dose of opium in some form at night, which will t: 
found to be a most useful adjunct in the treatment m 
this disease. 

It may prove interesting to some readers to letiM 
what old Gerrard, the father of English Botany, h 
lo say concerning the virtues of willow bark. 

"The barke hath vertuea: Dioscoridea writeth, th^ 
this being burnt to ashes, and steeped in vineger, talc: 
away comes and other like risings in the feet and to^ 
divers, aaith Galen, doe slit the brake whillst tEI~hp 
Withyis is flouring, and gather a certain juy "* 
(aalacin) with which they vse to take away things tb^^^* 
hinder the sight, and this is wlien they are cons train ^^"d 
to vae a clensing medicine of thin and subtile part^^^" 
Gerard's Herbal, p. 13^2. 

The cases in which the dura mater becomes involv *^'' 
do not admit of any other treatment than that which _ '^ 
applied to the acate form of the disease generally, i" 
activity prfjportionate to the severity of the attach 
But when pericarditis h^s betn attended by copioC* 
effusion, and death is threatened by the mechanics' 
impediment to the action of the heart, endeavoars have 
more than once been m<tde to evacuate the fluid by some 
kind of paracentesis. The "pneumatic aspirator" in- 
vented by Dr. Dienlafoy, of Paris, wouhl probably 
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fumieb a safu and easy means of act'omplisliiug this 
object; and ita nse would certainly be jwstitiable when- 

r a fatal result seemed likely to lit« prmluced by 
pericardial effusion. 

As a rule, however, acute rh-puniatism ia uoi imme- 
diately dangerous to life: and the risks which attend it 
are chiefly connected with the ultimate conaeqnencea 
of cardiac comylieation. Hut there ari- some eases in 
which the tendency to deatli is manifest from an early 
period, and in these it ia iisuallj- uncontrollable. Such 

i8 are always marked by great elevation of tempera- 
ture. An instance has lately been recorded in which 
the thermometer registered 110" shortly before death; 
but a temperature exceeding 104" should be regarded 
■with grave anxiety. In any such case-it would certainly 
■fae proper to add Dr. Davies' method to any plan of 
.treatment that was previously being' pursued. 

Sub-acute rheumatism, or semi-acute rheumatism, 
may be merely a sequence of the acute, or it may occur 
primarily. In either case, it is a state of disease 
intermediate! as respects both severity and duration, 
between the acute and chronic forms; the term sub- 
.acute being used conventionally to mark the grades 
;Uiat separate the more extreme forms of the complaint. 
In snb-acute rheumatism all the symptoms are of 
idiminished intensity; and the attack is seldom nshered 
in by rigors or chills, although at the commencement 
there may be one or more of these of a mild character: 
the fever is less marked, unless at night, and then 
generally passes off in the morning with perspiration; 
and during this febrile period, the pains are most severe. 
The pains are felt either in the extremities, the trunk, 
or the head, — most commonly first in one limb and then 
in another, or in two or more juints of the same limb: 
aa the knee and ankle, nr the elbow and wTist; more 
rarely in both knees, or both ankles and elbows. In 
aome instances the pain flies from one joint to another, 
.affecting different articulations or aponeurotic espan- 

is in quick succession, as at an early stage of acute 
rheumatism ; or it may remain stationarj- for some time, 
either in the joint, or the limb, or the part of the trunk 
■ 1 which it is either at first or soon afterwarda ae*.l*»^. 
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The patient is always most susceptible to 
of cold, even when in bed, and any portion of his 
that may be exposed will suffer from an increase of pai 
and stiffness. The biliary secretion is always 
less der{iuged; and may occasion either constipatioi 
or diarrhcea, but more frequently the former, 
appetite is impaired, the digestion slow and imijerfect. 
The nights are often sleepless: and although the patient 
may to some extent be able to attend to his avocations 
during the day, these are always performed with great 
fatigue and languor, and many weeks freqnently elapse 
before perfect recovery takes place. This mnst not be 
expected bo long as there is any evidence of <lerange 
ment of the secretions, which may be considered as an_«-:»^_n 
indexof the presence of the w«fe»v'*'«W»J*'6( in thesystem, 

Dr. James Copland remarks that the sub-acute formt^ctau 
of rheumatism is that which moat frt-quen-tly affects th^. 
(lark races, "whether in the western or eastern hemis- ^ 
pherea, the disease in them rarely assuming the truly^ 
acute character. It is one of the most prevalent disease; se 
among the natives of the East, and is frequent amons - 
the native troops in ludia. The symptoms and progres.^ 
of the complaint are the same in these as in mor^ 
temperate climates; and Dr. Copland refers to th _« 
observations of Mr. Malcolmson, who states, "That th _^ 
pains are worse in bed; but whatever may be the 
in Kurope, it is not the heat of the bed-clothes th^^^s 
causes this, as they come on fi'eijueutly when the su""— ^w' 
gets low, and continue for the early part of the night — -■ 

The treatment required for this form of the disease c: i' 
depurative and restorative. The indieationa for th«=^~it 
first are to be fulfilled by employing remedies that wi — *Ji 

restore the healthful functions of the liver and bowel SSt 

making the latter the channel through which the syate^^*^ 
is to be relieved of the impurities existing in it. Duricrzs^ff 
this process it is requisite to maintain the strength ^^^f 
the patient by the judictoas use of alcoholic stimulau— "fe 
and tonics: the most valuable and efficient medicine?* 
being quinine aud iron, in combination with tfc^e 
aromatic sulphuric iicid. and clilnric or compound siUj 
pliuric ether. 
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The diet should consist of strong beef-tea and jellj-.— 
avoiding farinaceonB nutriment, excepting arrowroot, a 
unp of which may be administered, with a tablespooiiful 
of brandy, at night, when the patient requires to take 
piJIfi to act on hia liver and bowels, This will sheath 
and protect the alimentarj' canal from the irritation that 
'pills often occasion when ttken on an empty stomach. 
I The local applications to the swelled joints should be 
of a Btimnlatiiig nature, all alkaline and sedative 
remediestendingto the prodnction of greater relaxation. 

Chronic rheumatism, may follow either the acnte or 
snb-acnte form, or may occur aa a primary disease, from 
es similar to those which produce the other varieties 
of the malady. When chromic rheumatism succeeds to 
the acute or sub-acute, the febrile symptoms attending 
these foema have subsided, and with them the severity 
of the pain. The secretions and excretions, especially 
'the alvine, have, however, not returned to a natural or 
'healthy state; and the tongue and mouth are generally 
4ry and clammy in the morning; the former being also 
wore or less loaded. 

The pains in the limbs or joints assume more of an 
aching, gnawing, or boring character; aud sometimes 
^stead of being aggravated at night, as is most fre- 
ijaently the case, they are relieved by the warmth of 
bed. They are commonly now more fixed and continued, 
bat much less severe; and are most frequently experi- 
.mced in the shoulder, elbow, Icnee, and ankle: in the 
bccipitat or cervical region, in the lumbar or dorsal 
region, and in the iscbioglnteal region; in the wrists, 
r various other parts, according as these may have been 
Jnostaffectedprevioualy, or are most exposed to external 



The continuance of pain, stiffness, ami weakness in 
hese parts will be found to exist so long as the biliary 
and intestinal secretions remain scanty and disordered. 
When chronic rheumatism ia a primary disease, and 
sven after acute and sub-acute attacks, when no redness, 
ffwelling, nor increased heat remains in the affected 
parts, there is sometimes greater coldness than usual. 
The pain is dull, aching, or gnawing, often but alight. 
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generally increased on motidn, ami attemied by a feelin] 
of weakness. Frequently it in described as gnawiOL, 
boring, or merely a soreness, seated deeply, and affecting 
the bones. When enei^etic attempts are made to 
increase the circulation, and creat* perspiration by 
exercise, the pain is frequently relieved, or altogether 
removed for a time. 

A form of chronic rheumatism that becomes localined jg 
in certian joints, is frequently remarkable for its ^=* ^ 
obstinacy. After exposure to cold and humidity, 
person who is predisposed to the disease may have on 
or irther of the large joints, as the knee, the ankle, th^ _^( 
hip, elbow, or shoulder, attacked by a sensation i 
gnawing, aching, soreness, fulness, and stiffness, and tm~,^^a 
incapacity to move without acute pain. This complaiic 
may continue for weeks or months if it is neglected i _ 
its early stage, and may give rise to disease of tl^ 
cartilages of the joint, and its nsual consequencps. 

Dr. Craigie remarks, that although this form of tlE_-— le 
disease commences in the aponeurotic expansions, it is 

disposed to pass from these to the periosteum, and ^^ tf 
produce chronic morbid action, both in it and in tl~^:*e 
interior of the articulations. This action occasions tfcz^fce 
removal of the synovial membrane and cartilages, ac:^'^*' 
deposits in their place a porcelain -like suhstancr^sie, 
polished, but devoid of the elasticity of cartilage and ^' 
secreting power. Mr. Adaras has denominated th — - 's 
affection "chronic rheumatic arthritis," and has givei^^:^'' 
minute description of it. Dr. Garrod has designated 't 
as "rheumatoid arthritis." 

Dr. Collis, Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Cusack. Mr. R. SmiK^Ji. 
and M. Cruveilhier, have also devoted much attention to 
this very important form of chronic rheumatism. 

Dr. Todd remarks that this affection of the joiim-"**. 
even when most severe, rarely causes immediate destrtic- 
tion of the articular textures; ulceration and suppurati on 
seldom occur, and when they do, they are the results <*/ 
a venous inflammation supervening in the course oitbe 
malady. The joints, however, do not always escape 
serious injury: for not only may the disease run on, 
uninfluenced by any mode of treatment, but exertion of 
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the limb, or the painful use of the affected joints, may 
induce inflammation in its ordinary form, and all the 
■ consequences which may follow it. 

The immediate effects of the rheumatic malady are 
■commonly coufineil to the ligaments of the joint, to 
lie periosteum of the articular ends of the bones, and 
to the tendons of the muscles inserted into therar but 
fchese effects sometimes extend to the fibrous faseiie, 
and Dr. Todd very correctly observes that these textures 
become thickened, and lose more or less of their natural 
Bexibiiity. Such changes areseldom the*renuU of a siugle 
paroxysm, but generally ensue from frequent attacks, or 
~ 'om a long continuance of the rheumatic diathesis, 

In these respects, he considers the analogy with gout 
is obvious. The disease does not spare any of the joints, 
bad has been met with in the hands and feet, in the 
tempore -maxillary joints, and in some of the vertebral 
»rticuJations, It may show itself in earlj- life, aa well 
«s at more advanced periods; but it is most common 
Wfter thirty years of age, and amongst the labouring 
claases who are most exposed to the vicissitudes of season 
land weather. As the affection of the temporo-m axillary 
articulation is perhaps one of the least common forms 
of the disease, the history of a case in which it occurred 
seems worthy of being placed on record. 

A gentleman was out fishing with a friend on a cold 
day, with the wind in the north-east. He had his 
fishing creel over his shoulder, and on crossing a narrow 
plank, his friend made an observation to him which 
caused him to turn suddenly, and in doing so the creel, 
which was heavy, swerved round, overbalanced him, and 
he fell into the water. On getting out, he had to walk 
a mile in his wet clothes to the keeper's house where 
he changed, antl afterwanls drove four miles home to 
dinner. Just as he sat down, he was seized with a rigor, 
bat paid no attention to it, and ate his dinner as usual. 
In the morning, when he woke, his jaw was fixed, and 
he coald only open his mouth sufficiently wide to show 
the point of his tongue, which had within the lapse of 
80 few hours, become like a piece of macerated v.eal, 
almost totally devoid nf colour. It vtm six weeks befort 
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he was able to nbbiin tlie perfect nse of liis jaw, and 
open his mouth to its full extent. He wa.9 fed npiiii 
meat finely minced, poached eggs, and port wine; iinil 
look regularly, every aix hours, a dranght, containiti!; 
two grains of sulphate of iron, two of quinine, ten 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid, and one draehm of 
tincture of cardamou, in. infusion of gentian. 

The error thia gentleman committed was, in (lOt 
taking some alcoholic stimulants immediatly after hi* 
immersion, or, at any rate, as soon as he experienced 
the rigor. 

The seqnel to his case will show the valae of snch a 
proceeding. Four years after the event related, he haJ 
been partridge shooting on a hot September day. On 
returning home, he dreased himself for dinner, took » 
book, and seated himself on his lawn under some trees, 
and shortly fell asleep. Wheu dinner was announced, 
the sun had gone down; aud wlien he awoke, he fet' 
cramped all over his body, and it was only by thi^ 
greatest exertion he was able to walk into the houv. 
Directly he entered it, he was seized with a shiver. ai 
he had been on the former occasion; bnt rem ember in? 
the inattention he liad paid to this warning, and the 
advice that had then been given him, be took at once a 
glass of hot brandy and -water, which had the immedial^ 
effect of removing all danger This gentleman never 
drank spirits; if he had been in the habit of doing so, 
it is probable that he would have required more than 
one glass to have averted the threatened danger of 
another attack of rheumatic arthritis. 

I may here describe a case of muscular affection 
proclnced by cold and damp, which, although not pureti 
rheumatic in its character, was certainly not witkont* 
strongly marked rheumatic element. 

A coachman who was in service two hundred miles 
from London was ordered to take his master's horaea In 
heavy rain, a distance of sixteen miles to a railwar 
station, and thence by train to London. On reaching 
the station he had no time to change his soaked clothes, 
but, after seeing his horaes safely lodged in their hoxc», 
he took his seat in the railway carriage, and travellwl 
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i']i to town as he was. Diirinji hia journey the clothes 

Jpied OQ hia back. On his arrival in Loudoa he fell 

'^ther stiff, but was able to attend to his horses. Ht; 

Mte his supper and went to bed. He slept through the 

'^>giit. In the morning when he woke he was ulteriy 

powerless to move a muscle of the body, excepting 

those of his face and tongue. He seemed completely 

paralysed. He did not complain of pain, and excepting 

tue feeling of diecomfort arising from the stiffneHs of 

•^'s t»ody, there was no serious symptom. His breathing 

yf^^ Tmaffected, and hia circulaton undisturbed. When 

'™iligs were placed to hia lips he was able to swallow 

I ^m. His tongue was covered with brown fur, and 

- ^ "Vvaa thirsty. 

* ordered him to take a pill every six hours, composed 

t>ne grain and a half of calomel, and the same 

^**^Htity of James' powder and extract of hyoacyamus, 

j^^ »n hour after each pill & dose of saline diaphoretic 

~*^*iicine. On alternate mornings he had a warm 

l^^j-ient draught. He was fed upon beef-tea, and an 

"^Casional tablespoouful of brandy with water. He 

^ '"Severed "with this treatment uninterruptedly for ten 

5"S, at the end of which time he had regained the 

^?^*ire uae of his muscles, and beyond a feeling of 

*glit langour, he made nn complaint, 

* lirooghout the whole of this man's illness there was 
-J^ evidence to be obtaine<l of any great amount of 
' /^^lonuality of the secretions from his kidneys or liver, 
\^i" was there any of the peculiar acid perspiration from 
J^*; skin which is so common in ordinary cases of 
'beumatic fever. 

1 have more than once asked myself when 1 have 
•"•longht of this man's case — if his tongue had been 
^Ifan instead of covered with a brown fur, what other 
**iethod of treatment would have been attended with 

I^^le same rapid resulti- 1 confess 1 should have been 
^t a loss to have prescribed any other really efbcient 
Medicine so suitable {as the result proved) as the 
Calomel and James' powder, to relieve him from the 
Vlanger of ultimate contTiictinn of one or more of 
The joints of his body. 
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The loiigne, together with the general state of mus- 
culftr paresis, served as the only indicationa of the 
existence of hepatic derangement ; and it was satis- 
faclory to observe as the tongne gradually became 
cleaner, so did the power of the muscles retnm: cont- 
meucing first in the fingers and toes, and oltimately 
extending to the larger muscles. 

If this man had possessed a strnmons habit of body, 
he could not have tolerated mercury in the manner lifl 
did, nor would it have been justifiable so to have 
administered it, as the danger of salivation is always in 
proportion to the relaxed condition of the muacalw 
tissnes of the system, which relaxation is the prevailiDg 
characteristic of all those who possess this desciiP: 
lion of constitution. His tongue, though fonl, was 
firm in texture, and afforded the best evidence of 
the safety attendant ou the employment of tlie 
mineral. 

The changes that take place in the articular cartilages 
are by a process of absorption, which is of slow progrW*' 
During the commencement, the tissue appears to divide 
into a number of fibres, vertical to the surface of lie 
bone. This change resembles that produced by long 
maceration of articular cartilage; and depress! on8_ or 
grooves may be seen, which gradually enlarge, unilEi 
and leave portions of the bone uncovered. As the 
articular surfaces of the bones are thus deprived of 
their cartilaginous coverings, the pressure and friction 
they sustain confer upon them a smooth and polisli»i 
surface resembling that of very dense polished ivoiT' 
The bones become enlarged, chiefly by an exuberant 
ossific deposit around and near to the articular extre- 
mity, causing both deformity and a mechanical obstacW 
to the movement of the joints. These osseous deporiM 
are seen irregularly about the joint, and vary in ahop* 
and size. 

The alterations in the sj-uovial membrane are »1^ 
remarkable. This membrane is thickenedandprolong**' 
at various points into fringes or villous processes, wh"^!" 
are soft, and of a red colour; and dip into and com- 
pletely occupy depressions around the neck of the bo'^'^' 
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Small cartilaginous botlies, of an irregular ahapo and 
Siae, are sometimes found in rheumatic joints, Tliey 
«re either loose in the cavity of the joint, or attached 
ni)y pedicles, formed by the synovial membrane, to the 
inner surface of the ligameats, or to the articular 
artilages. 
Dr. Todd observes that, when the hip-joint is the seat 
^sf the disease, "Both surfaces are deprived of cartilage: 
^t) fatty body, which in health occiipies the non- 
trticutar portion of tlie acetabuhmj, and the ligamentum 
teres disappear; and the eburnatiou is apparent to a 
weater or less extent over both articular surfaces. 
fhere is more or leas of the exuberant osseous growths 
iroiind both the acetabulum, and the head of the femur; 
itut the most remarkable feature is, that the neck of the 
smur is sliortened, so that the position of its head with 
aspect to its shaft it sometimes considerably altered. 
o remarkable is the change in the general shape 
it the upper extremity of the femur, that a bone 
ins altered has been not unfreijiient.ly mistaken for 
»n example of united fracture of the neck of the 

In this disease of the hip-joint, the affected limb is 
flUch shorter than the other, and the patient is lame. 
Sometimes he merely rests his toes on the ground. 
The foot is wasted, as in fractiu-e of the neck of the 

ar. The muscles of the limb, including those of 
she gluteal region, become more or less wasted and 
lattened. 

Mr. Adams states that this disease, when fully estab- 
iished, rarely or never extends to the other articulations, 
and he doubts its rheumatic origin. Dr. Todd remarks 
ihat in some of the cases traces of rheumatism have not 
(been apparent in the previous historj'; but that he has 
iuot himself met with a case in w^hich complaint has not 
been made of pains of a rheumatic character in some of 
tiie other joints, althoiigh farther signs of disease 
rof the articular textures were wanting. This form of 
•jieumatism of the hip-joint tittacks the male much 

e frequently than the female sex, although the 
latter are not exempt; whilst chronic rheumatism of the 
liands moat frequently affects females. 
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Chroaic rheumntism nt the hands nsnally occurs in 
females aljout the perimi nf i-hange of life, and even 
before this period in those in whom the catamenifll 
secretion ia scant;' or interrapted. All the joints arf 
more or less deformed, but the fingers most sti. 

Dr. Haygarlh remarks, "That besides the wearing 
away of the cartilages, the ossific growths, and llip 
ivory-like surfaces, the joints become dislocated, and 
the fingers are drawn more or less ont of their natural 
position; they are generally drawn forcibly over towards 
the ulnar aide of the hand, overlapping each other, tiip 
innermost fingers being in a state of flexion." Bntli 
hands are generally affected, and sometimes other j(ji»ta, 
more especially the knees. Dr. Haygarth states tUat 
the disease ia almost peculiar to women. Out of thirty- 
three women in whom he observed it, only three had it 
during the period of regular menstruation. It first 
appeared in niost of the cases between the ages of fifty- 
one and sixty; he observed it in the male sex only in« 
single instance. 

Rheumatism of the periosteum is ordinarily metwi^ 
in its chronic form, but sometimes in the sub-acute. 
It usually occurs in persons of an impaired constitution, 
in whom the circulation is languid, and the blood im- 
poverished. It affects those parts of the perioatenm 
whichare most exposed to the vicissitudes of tetuperaluM 
and weather, as tliose covering the tibia and ulua, th'' 
sternum and cranium, and the bridge of the nose. Tlie 
pain is dull, constant, deep-seated, and referred tu tlie 
bone. It is usually unattended by redness or swelling- 
excepting when it occurs on the shin bone; but eoin^- 
times a slight thickening or fulness may be perceivfld, 
and the pain is increased by firm pressure. It is sume- 
times difficult to distinguish rheumatism affecting the 
periosteum from pains occasioned by syphilis and t'^'' 
abuse of mercury; but the antecedents of the patient 
will usually furnish a clue to correct diagnosis, it'* 
not usual for nodes to form in periosteal rheumatis™' 
although they are common iu the syphilitic variety;^ 
the greater deterioration that takes place in the oog* 
tutiou in the latter diseaie conduces to the formatij 
exostosis. 
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The treatment of chronic rlieumatiam ia a matter that 
■will always tax to the utmost the powers and resources 
<rf the practitioner, and will require him to have 
recourse, in combination or auccession, to a variety of 
internal remediea, and topical applicationa. Among the 
latter, sulphur holds a deseryedly high place, although 
it is not always successful in removing the pain and 
gtiSness. I have rarely found it fail when applied to 
the knees, but have been disapi>ointed in some instances 
in which it has been applied to the shoulders and 
elbowa. Why this should be I cannot say, unless the 
^^eld for its operation ia more limited in the latter 
situations, there being less of periosteum and of ten- 
diimus and ligamentous structure in those joints than 
in the knee. It is also less easy of application to the 
shoulder than to the knee, which may, perhaps, be 
another cause of its comparative failure, as close con- 
tiguity to the joint appears to be a necessary condition 
tor the production of its beneficial effects. Its absorp- 
tion into the system (which in at once shown by the 
discolouration of any gold and silver that is carried 
'»bout the person,) seems to be required before it affords 
a or proves beneficial to the part upon which it is 
placed. I have known its application to the soles of 
the feet in a chamois leather sock prove serviceable to 
ihose who have been sufferers from diffused rheumatic 
SDUBcular pains. 

The internal use of lac sulphnris has long been a 
popular remedy for chronic rheumatism, and in some 
cases it answers very satisfactorily. It may be given 
Ic half -drachm doses twice a day, in compound infusion 
of gentian, with tincture of orange-peel and syrup. 
It may also be given in an electuary, combined with 
the compound confection of senna and guaiacum. Or 
in the form that is known as the "Chelsea Pensioner," 
ihe prescription for which is as follows: — Take Flowers 
ipf snlphur jii.. Cream of tartar. Si., Powdered rhubarb 
^i, Gnajacum 3i,, Clarified honey lb. i., one nutmeg finely 
powdered. Mix the ingredients, jii. night and morn- 
ing, to be persevered with until the whole is consumed. 

This recipe is taken from Dr. Fuller's Ti'eatise on 
Rheumatism. N 
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Guaiacniu is auother remedy that is i)ften of service 
in chronic rheumatism. It may be given in the form ot 
the ammoniated tincture, combined with liquor potassffi, 
iodide of potassium, and some bitter infusion; or wten 
the stimulating effect of ammonia is not required, the 
mist, guaiaci of the Britisli Pharmacopceia may be 
prescrilied, in combination with the other remediea that 
are demanded to correct vitiated secretions; dae atten- 
tion being paid to the discharge of the hepatic function, 
upon the integrity of which the sncceaa of most of the 
numerouB remedies for this frequently obstinate disease 
will usually be found to depend. Efficient doses of 
liquor potassse with eau de luce and iodide of potss- 
slum, combined with some bitter infusion or tincture, 
will often prove serviceable when we are satisfied that 
an excess of acidity pervades the tissues. All remedies 
of this class may be considered chiefly as palliatiWSi 
since their eflFects are often only transient; a recurrence 
of the rheumatic pains takes place when they are laid 
aside. It then becomes requisite to pay closer attention 
to the removal of the causes that induce the rheumatic 
condition of blood: and these will be found to consisl 
in defects in the digestive and assimilating function*- 
It is necessary, therefore, to correct the imperfect diges- 
tion by the administration of medicines that exert an 
influence upon the stomach by giving tone to its nerves, 
and thereby increasing its digestive powers. In i>f*- 
portion as we are able to effect this, so will the condition 
of the patient's blood be improved, and we shall thereby 
strike at the root of this malady. The medicines that 
Ere most efficacious for this purpose are the miii*i* 
acids, or quinine and iron : and whenever the circulation 
is languid, one or more of these recuperative agenU 
may be had recourse to. 

In the pains of chronic rheumatism, I have lately 
seen much benefit derived from the use of the common 
horse-radish (Cochlearia Armoracia). This medicine '^ 
wellkno^vntobea powerful stimulant,and was formerly 
much given in scorbutic maladies; although of 's''^ 
years it has fallen into disuse. My attention was fii*' 
called to its efficacy in the treatment of rheumatism bj 
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a friend at Brighton, who was sti impressed with ihe 
advantages he had seen derived from its emplovment 
that he wrote an account of it to me. Hia letter to me 
is as follows : — 

" An tinder porter who had been employed for many 
years at the College at Brighton, hecame the subject of 
rheumatiam, which gradually got worse and worse, till 
at last he was obliged to give up hia appointment. His 
lower limbs were so contracted that he could not 
Btraighten them, and they were drawn up so badly that 
he was compelled to, use crutches. He was in the 
Hospital for a long time, and was ultimately turned out 
as "incurable." A lady who had had much experience in 
the value of horse-radish as a remedy for rheumatism 
heard of this man's case, and told him how to use it. 
Her directions were, to f^et a larj^e atiok of the root, 
land scrape it as if for table, and put it into a quart jug 
and pour a pint of old ale upou it. After this had been 
allowed lo stand for 24 hours, he was to take a \vine- 
glassful of the infusion niglit and morning for a month. 
At the end of three weeks he was so much im[iroved 
that he was able to walk without crutches, and when 1 
saw him the other day he was capable of walking as well 
as ever he did. During the time he was taking this 
medicine he took no other stimulant." My friend 
then gives an account of another case which came 
within his knowledge, of a lady the wife of an artist 
living near Arundel who had been a martyr to rheu- 
matism, and who was entirely cured by using the 
horse-radish, but, he says, "she put the horse-radish 
into a pint of gin instead of ale," and took the same for 
a dose as if it had been in ale. 

On hearing of these cases I wrote an account of them 
to a highly intelligent friend of mine, a clergyman 
living in Shropshire, whose father was formerly an 
eminent physician, and who takes a great interest in 
everything connected with medicine, and has constant 
occasion to render valuable services to his poor parish- 
ioners. Being aware of this fact, and knowing that hia 
was an agricultural district and that rheumatism was 
the common malady amongst its inhabitants I thought 
V 2 
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it wuuld he a favoumble upportimity for him to try thea^* J 
efBcacy of the rtmetly upou Bome of them. This he ha^^_^ 
done, and with considerable success. 1 

One of the cases in which he prescribed it was that ot. 
a. labourer between 70 and S() years of age, who warj 
obliged to reliiiqaiah work from incapacity to mov^ 
aboat, took the medicine for six weeks—and quite lo^ 
his rheumatism. My friend in reference to this ca&^ 
wrote me word, " My patient is now quite free from a. -~^mil 
his rheumatic paina, and the remedy evidently op erat c-g-__ 'd 
in the way you describe, for onenf his first observatioi 
was, " I feel quite hearty, and my appetite is 
than it hae been for many years." I said, " Well, yi 
are now looking like a winter apple — rosy and like^^Jy 
to keep^before you had your physic you Iook^^3d 
verj- nwzy* 

My friend from witnessing the benefits conferred ^ — >" 
others was induced to try it on himself. The followi^K^y 
is the account he gives of his experiment: — 

" 1 have experienced the value of yonr horse-radi ^=Ii 
remedy in my own case. The week before last I haA_ » 
Hireat of sciatica- Blue-pill and colocynth stopped it 
for a time. Again it came, and the next stopjiage «^^*fi 
not BO satisfactory. Then, I thought, possibly, wh»-*t 
removes y/rfrheumatism,niay stop new rheumatism, a:*^^ 
three doses did so. I have taken one or two since a^* 8 
prophylactic, by pouring a little of the infusion intotSie 
porter I had at dinner." 

My friend informed me that he had added sok:*^ 
mustard seed to the infusion, which I donbt not i-^" 
creased its etdcacy. 

Another remedy of recent introduction ia the " gel^_s- 
miuum sempervirens" which has proved very useful ^'^ 
facial neuralgia, and also in some cases of rheumatisl^- 
Dr. Jurasz, of Heidelberg, has found it occasiona.ljj' 
beneficial in the treatment of sciatica. It is a s»" 
remedy to employ in small doses when a doubt exisis 
when pain ia complained of, whether it is of tie 
neuralgic order or merging into rheumatism. 
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As rheumatism is esaenliaily a hUmd diswiat;, the 
integrity and vitality of this flnid being impaireil by 
the presence of an excels of one or more noxious 
elements, the gooil effticta of tonic remedies will be 
found to depend very much upon the relative quantity 
of these disturbing agents. If this is but limited, which 
may be ascertained with some degree of certainty by 
>the character of the pulse, as to its volume and light- 
ness, there is good reason to infer that medicines of the 
Idnd under consideration will prove beneficial in assist- 
ing the vis medicntrix iiatii/w to exjjel the immediate 
causes of the disease, Bnt to render their operation 
eertain, strict attention must be paid to the action 
of the bowels and kidneys, so as to constitute these 
organs the outlets through which the poison may 
be removed. 

It cannot be maintained tliat we possess any specific 
■emedy for the treatment of chronic rbenmatism; and 
t is frequently noticed that a medicine which is benefi- 
■cial at one time is either inoperative or prejudicial at 
another. Thus the selection of the most anitable 
medicine, and the general directiou of the treatment, 
must be entirely dependent upon the actual state of the 
patient at the time. Valuable information may be 
obtained from the inspection and analysis of the urine, 
fcrom the condition and colour of the alvine evacuations, 
the appearance of the skin and tongue as to texture and 
colour, and also from the state of the heart's action. 
The knowledge derived from these sources will generally 
enable us to decide upon the especial remedies which 
are most likely to prove serviceable in the particular 

le; and, if we do not take them into consideration, 
our treatment must of necessity be more or leaa 
haphazard. 

As a general principle, however, it may be said that, 
iin the cases of chronic rheumatism in which the patient 
still retains a certain degree of strength and vigour of 
circulation, we may safely commence onr treatment by a 
course of alkaline remedies, or alkalies saturated with 
lemon-juice, until there is reason to believe that the 
system has been relieved of the peculiar acid element. 
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which is the probable cause of the disease, Whenthi^ 
has been accompUaheil we may resort to the employmen»-_ 
of the mineral acids, or other stiitable toiiics, such ass_ 
iron and quinine, in order to repair the injuries inflicteti*. -^5^ 
on the system, and to prevent a recnrrence of th» _^r:n( 
malady. In cases of chronic atonic, or asthenic, rheiMrL»^Q. 
inatism, in which the ptilse is langnid, the skin pale an ^^iznd 
sallow, and the textnre of the tongne flabby, w^e may ac at 
once resort to the nse of iron and qninine with rtecide^^sed 
advantage, alkaline remedies being nsnalty prejudicir ial 
in instances of this description. 

The beneficial effects of either plan of treatment ^ in 
these separate forma of chronic rheumatism is great — Ij- 

assisted by perseverance in the use of a mild alterati ra 

of from one to two grains of grey-powder with three or 
four of Dover's powder and compound rhubarb pi__ II, 
taken on going to bed. The gentle stimulus thus coK=na- 
municated to the various secreting organs appears to 
add to the efBcacy of the other medicines employed. 

When we have reason to believe that the heart of 
the patient is not otherwise than healthy, relr»-ef 
will often be obtained from the judicious and ca-^cre- 
fal employment of the Turkish bath, or of vapc^ tt 
and sulphur baths; and the douche bath will ofti^n 
prove highly serviceable when the disease is localis*<i 
in some single spot. 

We occasionally meet with cases of chronic gout a.'X^^ 
rheumatism which defy all m.edical and hygienic tre^t" 
ment, and it would be a grievous thing for humanity^ 'f 
we were devoid of the means of curing and alleviati »i? 
the sufferings of such patients. The waters of B^th 
and Buxton in our country stand unrivalled in th^'^ 
effects in neutralising and depurating the blood of th<:>s^ 
noxious elements which occasion these diseases, fl^ 
spring and autumn are the best seasons for taking tt^ 
baths and waters of the former of these places, though 
they may be advantageously employed in the winter. 
The season for the Buxton watera is from June *" 
October, the winds being sharp and cold late in tb% 
autumn, during winter and early in the spring. Buxl " 
however, is not to be selected where there is a tendei 
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to internal hiemorrbage. The test time for the bath i« 
two or three hours after breakfast; and the tiiUL" for 
remaining in it should not exceed twenty minutes. 
'When the invalid has become somewhat aoclimatized. 
the donche may be used if desirable. 

The Cheltenham waters are also valuable in gouty and 
■rheumatic disorders, in the lithic acid diathesis, in 
■plethoric and irritable Hystema, or skin diseases, or 
.dyspepsia with torpidity of bowels. 

The Harrogate waters likewise are beneficial in the 
chronic forms of gout and rheumatism, and the various 
symptoms connected with these malacliea. It is best 
to begin with the mild sulphur water, and then to 
#mploy the strong. Very frequently great advantage is 
derived from the external use of the strong sulphur 
waters, combined with the internal administration of 
the chalybeate. 

Chaudefontaine, in the valley of the Vesdre in 
Belgium has a thermal spring which is much used by 
Eiufferere from chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, antl 
UTitabiiity of the nervous system. The temperature of 
the water is 1)3° Fahr. 

The sulphurous waters of Bareges in the Fyj'enees 
ftre useful in chronic rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago, 
Bnd stiffness of the muscles and tendons. These waters 
are taken internally as well as employed in the form of 
ifcaths, douches, lotions and injections. They are contra- 
^dicated when there is any tendency to inflammatory 
disease, or in heart disease. 

The waters of Neoenahr, in Rhenish Prussia, are 
tonic and-anti-rheumatic; they are useful in affections 
of the mucous membranes and glandular system, 
in simple dyspepsia, diminished secretion of bile. 
Irritability of bladder with excess of uric acid in 
the urine, and in chronic gout and rheumatism. The 
waters are taken internally and applied externally. The 
a is from two to five tumblerfuls early in the 
■ morning: with half the quantity in the evening. 
The temperature of the water is between 78° and 
80" Fahr. 
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In the snh-iieute attacks of periosteal rheumatism,^ 
satnmine and sedative lotions, belladonna, etc^ are tha^ 
best local remedies, with the internal adminiatrationca 
of quinine, with dilate sulphuric acid, with 
without steel. 

In mercarial and syphilitic periostitis, the iodide o 
potassium with cinchona or sarsaparilla are suitabl' 
medicines: but they may often be changed witir^i*-t( 
advantage for those that are less of an alterative an'.^cr^,J 
more decidedly of a tonic character. In the chronS: _aj 

form of periosteal rheumatism much the same '""" ii 

meat is required as in the sub-acute. 

Another important variety of rheumatism is thr _^ai 
which attacks the nerves or their fibrous sheaths, a i ^i t| 
is apt to be confounded with neuralgic pains mi ii ^i;, 
from many other causes. Neuralgic rheumatism is 

frequently seated in the face and head. When in t^M3ie 
former, it is often mistaken for toothache, and extracti^^"»n 
of one or more, and frequently even of many, teeth is 
practised as the remedy for the disease, bnt witho — tt 
any relief being afforded. Before the occurrence of 

snch an attack, there is invariably more or le^sss 
deterioration of the general health, aud the pain that 's 

experienced ^hen the facial nerves are implicated ad * " 
to tlie constitutional disturbance and prolongs t^^^^^ 
disease. The appetite becomes impaired, the digesti ^^y 
is enfeebled, and the patient is frequently worn out l^^'y 
want of sleep. 

A residence in a clay district, or in a damp localit:::^-?' 
or proximity to a river in the winter season m^^*^ 
frequently be exciting causes of this description "' 

rheumatism; in fact, whatever has the effect of loweri^^*^ 
the vitality of the blood operates prejudicially on t^^^*, 
nervous system; and the pain that is felt may be cor^^^" 
sidered as the index that jioints to this primary defec:^'- 
When the nerves of the head and scalp are affecte "^ 
there is often at tlie commencement extreme aensitiv^ ^ 
nes8 to the touch ; but at a later period relief -^'' 
sometimes afforded by pressure applied to the se^*' 
of pain. 

The treatment applicable to this form of rheumatism 
consists in first conectiug any derangements that m»7 
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Bxist in the excpetions. After alterative.^ have been 
■11, chalybeates in combination with (|ninine will be 

Found the moat efficient medicines for restorin? the 

olood and nerves to a he^althy state; bnt their efficacy 
Till almost entirely depend npon the mode of their 
d ministration. A small dose of quinine administered 
requently, say a single grain every hour, is much more 
iseful for the relief of pain than any dose given at 

nore distant intervals. Us power will be materially 

increased by combination with iron, and with a very 

small dose of some active sedative. 

The moat severe and frequent form of neuralgic 

yheumatlBm is that which affects the great sciatic nerve, 
ud occasions one of the forms of the malady commonly 
mown as sciatica. Among the Latins it was called 

tachian, from irx'**' *^^ Greek term for hip. which was 
tfterwarde corrupted into isciatica, or sciatica, which 
vord Shakspeare used in his Tiraon, — 

•■The cold sriaHra 
Orippl«l (inr Benators, tJiat their limbs ma,j halt 
As lamely aa t^eir maaaBFe." 

Sciatica has sometimes been mistaken for intlamma- 
tion of the psoas muscle, but in the latter there is from 

"the first less tenderness to the touch, with much more 
enlargement, and the pain shoots higher into the loins. 
In sciatica the whole limb, instead of continuing to 
swell, soon wastes away, and the emaciation extends 
ia the nates, and in many instances to the testicle, of 
the affected sides. 
Thiadescription of rheumatism ia invariably preceded 

'ty more or less of constitutional derangement; but 

' trwiag to the symptoms being unattended with pain, the 
mdlTidnal ia frequently unconscious that he is otherwise 
than in the enjoyment of his usual health, until from 

. exposure to damp or cold, or other noxious agencies, he 
is apprised of it by the occurrence of an acute lanci- 
nating pain in his hip, which renders him incapable of 
using the limb. 
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The nerve whicli is immediately implicated in the ■ 
productioti of thig pain, termed the great ischiatic, ii 
formed by branches from the sacral plexus, and j: 
down the back of the thigh to tlie ham, and then, undeta 
the name of the posterior tibial, descends to 8up[)ly ths 
leg an<l foot. 

The pain follows the tract of the nerve, and la always 
aggravated by damp and cold, and also by pressure an— «:f 
movement of the limb. Sometimes, though seldom, w— " 
meet with a case in which the posterior tibial ner^= 
displays all the symptoms incident to an attack r 
inflammation of the sciatic, withont the latter beina* 
implicated in the seizure. The pain commences und^ 
neath the knee-joint, where it ia most severe, anz^ *i 
extends to the calf of the leg and down to one or mo _^~« 
of the toea, the agony and pain of such an attack beijcrz»-# 
only equalled by the most severe paroxysm of sciatic^^"-- 

We also, but more frequently, meet with cases whft- •-■* 
the pain is confined to the. heel, and the patient C^c*' 
weeks ia unable to put his foot to the ground. Instance ^s»s 
of this kind are as a rule dependent upon a loaded ^^^ 
unhealthy state of bowels; and on the administrr-^" 
tion of active aperients, and medicines that rested ^^^ 
the tone of the nervous system, the pain vanishes, ^^ 
such cases the disease ia due to a distinctly meehaniC^^J 
cause. This is a constipated state of bowels, the cel^* 
of the colon having become impacted with harden.^'' 
fieces, the intestines are distended with flatus, and ivl^" 
rectum is either surchai^ed with fsecal matter, or t-1"' 
hfemorrhoidal vessels are in a state of plethora. 4^" 
the removal of these conditions by free action of atK 
bowels, the pressure is removed from the sacral pleK^"* 
or the great ischiatic nerve, and relief is given to fcfc^ 
pain. If, however, this condition should be overlook e<t 
and the disease be attributed to some other cause, I 
patient may continue for weeks or months to avi 
from his malady. 

It is not nnnanal to find that persons who are snbj«( 
to pains of this nature are also liable to a varicose stat* 
of the veins of the thighs and legs, which depends upon 
a mechanical interruption to the return of the blood, 
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occasioned by the pressure produced by the loaded slate 
of the bowels on the internal abdominal vessels. 

The most atriking instance of the effect of mechnnical 
pressure in prodncing such a condition ia occaaionally 
observed in pregnant women, in whom the gravid uterus 
acts in a similai- manner, and prevents the return of the 
blood from the lower limbs. 

In sciatica, as in gout, and in numerous other blood 

seaaes, we meet with two forms of the malady de- 
pendent on the peculiar coustitution of the patient. 
These may be broadly described as the inflammatory 
and the non-inflammatory. It is most iniiiorlant to 
form at the outset a correct ctiaguosis as to which of 
these forms we are called upon to treat, for an error 
may in eithercase very seriously protract the proverbially 
]ong duration of the malady. 

If sciatica occurs in an individual in whom we have 
reason to believe that his blood abounds in fibrin and 
Ted corpuscles, we may safely venture on the local 
Bbstraction of blood by cupping, or other means, from 
the seat of the disease; and by adopting this course we 
toay succeed in preventing the extension of inflamma- 
tion from the sheath of the nerve to its substance, 
and the consequent degeneration of structure which 
fi^qnently ensues from ueglect of this primary precau- 
tionary measure. 

The sciatic nerve, in com-enuence of the congestion 
■of the vessels of it;i fibrous sheath, and the distension 
■of the capillaries immediately surrounding it, presents 
na with a condition analogous to "what occurs in gout 
from pressure consequent ou similar distension: and, 
until this distension and pressare are removed, no per- 
manent relief can be afforded the patient. Owing to 
the blood containing an excess of fibrin, its circulation 
ia mechanically retarded in the more minute vessels, 
and the more dense — or richer — the blood, the greater 
will be the suffering. 

Unless timely and prompt relief is given to the 
patient by the abstraction of blood by cupping, leeches, 
etc., etc., the ordinary results of inflammation may 
ensue by the deposit of fibrinous matter, lymph, or 
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serous ellusion, terminating in wastiug unil degen^ 
tion of the nerve straetnre, attended with a concurren*" 
wasting of the muscles of the bhigh imd leg. 

Thtj most intractable form of sciatica is usually me— 
with ill persons who have been accustomed to livewel ._ 
have taken but little exercise, and have neglected to pa_ 
that attention to the signs indicative of a departnt: 
from health, that wonld have served as waraiugs to mo^ 
careful and observant individuala; the most imports^ 
of these neglected indices being a constipated or in— - 
gnlar -state of the bowels. In snch persons it rec^uir* 
leas to light up the flame of inflammation in a lar^ 
nerve like the ischiatic, than in those whose orgauizss 
tions are differently constituted, and whose blood 
deficient in the richer elements. It will also be fonxn.<3 
that more or less hepatic derangement has exists** 
previous to an attack of acute sciatica, and it is by xio 
means uncommon to discover that the liver has becor*3.» 
enlarged, and has descended below the ribs. 

The results that attend upon a deranged fnnctio" 
and an hypertrophied condition of the liver, may ^^^ 
regarded as the proximate causes of sciatica, in t.^^ 
majority of instances of the acute form of the maladJ' 
and even in the milder types the same causes are mc*^ 
or less in operation. Owing to an increase in the si- ^ 
of the liver, not only is the secretion of bile diminish. *'' 
in quantity, but its quality becomes impaired, and •' 
fails to act on the intestines as the efficient stimuli-*' 
nature has designed it to be. These safety-valves of t;li^ 
system become consequently incapacitated for rem.ovi *W 
effete materials from the body, and their retenti*'" 
acta as a direct cause of subsequent derangemen'- 
In the inflammatory form of sciatica, a constipated 
state of bowels conduces to inflammation, whilst in th" 
non-inflammatory type, it occasions neuralgia. 

In either instance, at the outset of the disease, relief 
is afforded by establishing a free action of the livWi 
and by completely emptying the bowels. 

The secreting power of the kidneys is also mueh 
diminished, and the urine is scanty and of high specific 
gravity. On a free discharge of bile from the gall 
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iladd^r, and un oblaiuing an open state of bowels, the 
:idiieys will return to their natural function, whicli was 
uspended owing to the pre-existing abdominal plethora. 
The medicines that are most suitable in the inflam- 
matory form of sciatica are those that are found to 
iver best In ordinary rheumatic inflamnaatioi!, and 
we shall best serve onr patient by taking a tn-oad view 
of his case, and by treating his malady conatitutionally, 
rather than by directing our attention too much to bis 
local ailment. The ordinary treatment in acute sciatica, 
in other forma of inflammatorj- rheumatism, is to pre- 
scribe colchicam for its cure, and this drug frequently 
'«xerciaeB a power of assuaging pain similar to, but less 
ihan, that which it possesses in gout. According to my 
observation, however, its virtues are overbalanced by its 
Tices, and, after a very close attention to its effects, 
I would withhold it in every form of rheumatism, 
■excepting that affecting the eye, which from the import- 
'Uice and the delicate structur-e of the organ, justifies 
the use of any medicine to save it from destructive 
changes. 

I have discussed this subject somewhat fully in an 
earlier portion of this volume, and need not repeat the 
•rgnments already advanced against the indiscriminate 
employment of colchicum. I will simply advert to 
one point connected with my impression of its mtidua 
iqpn'aiidi in sciatica, when the disease has assumed the 
ehronic form. I have previously observed that when 
oolchicnm is an admissible remedy, so also is blood- 
letting, aud this view may serve to mark the conditions 
under which it is safe and proper to have recourse to 
the medicine. It certainly is not so in the chronic form 
of sciatica, when we have no longer reason to assume 
that the blood contains an excess of those richer 
elements, which alone justify its employment, and on 
■which it more especially exercises its power. The effect 
©f colchicum in altering the consistence and diminishing 
the vitality of the blood renders it an unsuitable remedy 
for chronic diseases. The advocates for the employ- 
ment of colchicum in gout sometimes contend that 'it 
alleviates pain by fliniinishing the strength of the 
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heart's actiou: bnt its depressing effect is really due: to 
the alteration which it prodnces in the blood itself: slxkI 
this fact is far too important to be overlooked, 
single function of the body — all of which are depenlexit 
on the nature of their blood-supply — can be otherwise 
than affected by a continuance in the use of this eneti- 
getic hermod^ctyl. In chronic sciatica, therefore whicsli 
is a. disease originating in defective digestion ai3.d 
assimilation, any medicine that by its depressing infl. «i- 
ence would add to these defects, cannot be conaider^aid 
as an eligible one, more especially when it is prescrib^^ 
chiefly with the object of alleviating pain. 

Dr. Fuller, although favourable to the employme i^*" 
of colchicum in the treatment of rheumatic ifeection^^-^ 
considers it necessary to give a caution as to the t^^^" 
liberal use of this as well as of other active remedi^^*** 
He says, at p. ili!5, "Whether mercury and purgativ^^*^ 
or colchicum be employed, care must be taken so ^•■'' 
administer the medicines as to remedy defective seci*"^ 
tion, eliminate the poison, and restore a healthy state t:^^' 
assimilation, without lowerini; the patient and exhaust- "*" 
ing his strength. The whole enei^- of his constitntic^ ^ 
may be needed to bear up against the protract*^ '*' 
irritation arising from chronic inflammation of tJw* 
joints, and even if he escape articular disorganizatior»' 
nothing, in my experience, so greatly tends to endang^'' 
recovery, nothing assists so much in perpetuating 
the rheumatic state, as over-active and depresain? 
treatment." 

When the acute symptoms of sciatica have subsided' 
the medical treatment does not differ from that em- 
ployed in other forms of chronic rhenmatism. Thereare 
also two very valuable local remedies from which I have 
seen great benefit, and these are the hot doucli«ir 
and daily friction by a professed rubber. The friction 
and manipulation of the weakened and wasted limb ia 
often greatly conducive to the restoration of its pristine 
vigour. 

Sciatica, both in its acute and chronic form, is often 
witnessed in persona -who have passed the middle period 
of life, and have increased largely in bulk and weight, 
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from (lepoaita of fat, more partieularlj' over the region 
of the abdomen. This increased weight indispoBes the 
snlaject of it to take that amount of exercise -which 
claims precedence over all other remedies for the 
i^moTal of hia malady; and his habits consequently 
■Operate both as an exciting and sustaining cause of his 
disease. Attacks of this nature are not inflammatory, 
and are aggravated by lowering treatment. The rational 
core for them consiata in striking at the root of the 
jnalady by repairing the defecta of aaaimilatiou which 
-have, for a longer or shorter time, preceded the occnr- 
rence of the sciatica, and have produced an excess of 
(he fatty glohnle over that of the more healthful 
'Constituents of the blood, Thia can only be acconi- 
'pliehed by a judiciously regulated diet, regnlar exercise, 
either of walking or riding, and the employment of 
Ahose medicinal agents which assist the digestion and 
maintain the power of the heart. 

■.When sciatica occurs in an individual more or less 
aneemic, we may generally regard it aa proceeding more 
from the effects of irritation than from inflammation. 
Thia irritation may arise either from a mechanical 
pressure of hardened ftecea, or a disturbed state of 
bowels, acting wholly on the nerve, which, from want 
of tone, ia incapable of resisting the pressure without 
pain succeeding to it. 

This form of the diaeaae demands a very different 
treatment to that juat considered; for lowering or 
depressing agents, that are useful in combating inflam- 
mation, only add to the severity of a complaint which 
ia more neuralgic than inflammatory. 

It may, and most probably will be requisite at the 
onset of treatment to resort to medicines of a cleansing 
and depurating kind; but the effecta of such remedies 
should be carefully watched, so that they do not 
: aggravate the malady by indncing greater depression. 
I have very recently witnessed the good effects of 
iron, in the person of a medical man who had suffered so 
long and severely from the wearing influence of sciatica 
that his life became a burden to him, and he seriously 
contemplated giving up his practice from sheer physical 
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inabilitj- to continue it. He had had the very besi 
advice and ihe most careful and judicious tri^tment for 
the cure of his complaint, and almost every suitable 
remedy had been tried excepting iron. This was pre- 
scribed for him in combination with ten-drop doses of 
tiuctura lyttie, and in a fortnight from the time of his 
commencing with it, he was free from all pain, and Iiad 
regained his ordinary health. 

In this case there waa no marked evidence of deterio- 
ration of blood to serveasan index for the administration 
of iron, but the action of his heart was feeble, doubtlee 
owing to a deficiency of this mineral in his blood. 

I could refer to many other cases illustrative of the 
beneficial eftecta of iron, especially in combination wilh 
quinine, but a single one must suffice. A gentleman 
aged seventy-five had been suffering for many moatfa* 
from intense pain in his left sciatic nerve, pain which 
never left him either by night or day. A t last he became 
incapable of walking, and was confined to his bed. His 
nights were almost sleepless, and his life had becomes 
burden. I prescribed for him a mixture coutaiiiitig 
twenty-four grains each of sulphate of iron and disnl- 
phate of quinine, three drachms of aromatic sulphuric 
acid, three drachms of chloric ether, an ounc« and a halt 
of compound tincture of cardamoms, and compounJ 
infusion of gentian to twelve ounces, an ounce and a lialf 
to be taken twice a day. To diminish pain, and procni* 
sleep, he took every night two pills containing five grain* 
of compound styrax pill, and five grains of componuil 
extract of colocynth. He continued the treatment for 
three months, in the course of which time the pain 
gradually left him and his strength returned, so that bi' 
was able to take exercise and generally to live as he tutil 
done before the attack. Two years have since elapseil, 
and he has hat! no return of his malady. 

It is worth mentioning that sciatica occurs verj 
largely among those classes of the labouring population 
whose lower limbs are exponed to the united injuenoe 
of cold, wet, and inaction. Miners, who crouch in dauip 
and narrow passages, coachman and cab-drivers, who sil 
for hours upon damp cushions, are especially liable to 
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the disease. And as snch persona are fretiuently unable 
to procure carefal medical treatment, it follows that 
nostrnms for sciatica are particularly rife among them. 
Of these, ooe the most frequently successful consists in 
the application of severe counter- irritation to the heel: 
R course that implies the softening and partial removal 
of the hard cuticle of the part by prolon.^ed soaking in 
hot water, rendered alkaline liy soda. Acupuncture has 
also been a popular remedy forsciaticain many countries; 
and it has certainly this basis, that in some cases the 
, pain is maintained by pressure exercised upon the nerve 
by inflammatory esndation "within its sheath. Sir 
Joseph Fayrer has placed on record a most instructive 
case of protracted and obstinate sciatica, in which, 
through the wasted glutei, he detected some fulness in 
jlie track of the nerve. He thereupon introduced a fine 
»r into the swelling, and ga^ve exit to a collection of 
im, not only with immediate relief, but with the 
effect of producing permanent cure. In all cases of 
'long-standing the course of the nerve should be most 
earefully examined, and any point of manifest fulness or 
'icndemess should be subjected to careful scrutiny. 

"When the limb is wasted by long disease, no remedy 
is more iinportant than Faradic electricity, applied to 
the individual muscles after the manner of Duchenne, 
By its means these structures may be retained in health 
and vigour, preserved alike from contraction and from 
fatty or other degeneration, and kept in such a state 
that, whenever the nerve-malady is cured, they will at 
once be able to resume their proper functions. 

There is, however, no more rapid and certain remedy 
ifor the relief of pain in sciatica than the hypodermic 
'.injection of morphia, and a trial of it should invariably 
be made at the onset of the diseat^e. 

Next in the importance to sciatica may be placed 
Inmbago. or rheumatism affecting the muscles or fibrous 
tissues of the loins and back. This may be either an 
original and independent affection, or may be connected 
with other forms of the complaint. In its sub-acute 
ax it is either a congestion or inflammation of the 
lumbar fascia, the pain being referred to the fleshy 
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mnsclea on one or both sides of the loins, and hviag 
increased by every moveinent of the back, so ihat ihe 
individual is for the time unable to raise himself erect 
When the pain in the loins is really rheumatic, anil 
unconnected with congestion of the venous sinoses of 
the hinibar vertebras, and its consequence, conf^ltuo 
of the kidneys, the lower limbs and joints are seldom 
affected: but when the pain arises from these ntnsN, 
there are additional eymptonis of marked disorder in 
the nrinary excretion, aymptomatic pains, nnmbnMV. 
cramps, prickings or lancinating pains in the'limbe. 
and in one limb if only the kidney is affected. 

In the chronic form of lumbago the pain is less acnie. 
and is much dependent npon the state of the weather. 
the condition of the digestive oi^ans, and the nnturr 
of the secretions. The pain and stiffness of the back 
after sitting or lying cannot be overcome without m 
effort being made to assume the erect posture. 

The treatment for the sub-acute form of luroha^n 
requires to be prompt; and the earlier that relief is 
afforded, the less risk there is of the disease lapsing into 
the chronic variety. 

If the patient be of a robust habit of body, able easilT 
to spare a part of his blood, cupping- over the loin* 
should be resorted to, "When this operation has been 
performed, a decided dose of medicine should be admin- 
istered, thoroughly to clear out the alimentary cauaL 
and to act freely on the liver. Two grains of calomel. 
with two of James' powder, and six of colocynth, mar 
be given at night, followed in the morning br » 
stimulating saline aperient draught. 

When these two important points have been attended 
to, it will generally be found that a great mitigation of 
pain will be produced, and the sub8;eqnent treatmeni 
will have for its object the correction of any excess of 
acidity, which always more or less exists, by the use of 
alkaline and diuretic remedies. 

When the extreme severity of the pain is sabdned, 
sedative and stimulating liniments may be employed. 
The compound camphor liniment, with opium and bella- 
donna, will generally afford great relief to the snfferiupi 
of the patient. 
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The rectified spirit of tarpeiitine coiobined with the 
-Btmple camphor linimeDt is also another very good 
rubefacient, and from its absorption by the skin it 
acts, freqnentlj-, energetically on the kidneys. The 
diet should be light and unstininlating: farinaceous 
food should be preferred to that of an animal nature. 

The thirst and feverishnesa that ordinarily accompany 
the Bub-acute form of rheumatism may be asi^naged by 
the use of diluents that promote the action of the 
KdneyH, Lemonade, Seltzer, Lithia, Vichy, and Soda 
"Water, act as medicinal and mechanical agents in 
hashing out, bo to speak, from the system the offending 
causes productive of the disease, and they are usually 
extremely grateful to the patient. A gentle but 
decided action daily should be maintained from the 
bowels; and alteratives, combined with aperients of 
BSfficient strength, answer this purpose, and are 
Superior to saline aperients, which tend both to create 
flatulence and also to diminish the digestive power 
of the stomach. 

In the early stage of the sub-acute form of lumbago, 
after cupping has been practised, the pain that remains 
may be alleviated by heat applied to the loins and back, 
either in the form of hot salt in flannel bags, or scalded 
bran enveloped in similar matter iai. 

Chronic Inmbago is frequently a very obstinate form 
of disease, and many patients become tired of resorting 
to internal remedies for its cure, not understanding the 
process by which they have become affected with the 
disease, or the rational means by which they are to get 
rid of it. They refer their attacks to a particular day 
or hour, without having taken any cognizance of the 
symptoms which preceded the accession of the pain, and 
which, if they had regarded them, would have enabled 
them to have averted their malady. 

The internal remedies that are required for chronic 
lumbago are those that tend to repair the defects 
discoverable in the system, and to stimulate the 
digestive organs to a more efficient performance of 
their functions. 
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The Btimiilaliiig gum resins are favourite and usefn 
medicines for this purpose, and none answer better th3~ 

the ainmoniated tinctnre of gnaiacnm of the Britis ~ 

Pharmacopteia. Copaiba, the oils of rosemary ai^k^tl 
juniper, spiritus letheris nitrici, sulphur, and numero«zzis 
other remedies have their advocates. 

The local remedies are equally numerous, A "po <:»r 
man's plaster" placed around the loins; a new bla«i^l* 
silk handkerchief, or several thickuesaes of flannel, tvt_ -tin 
turpentine, bound around the loins; the Turkish hat J 
hip and hot air baths, etc., — all of which remedies inr> i*« 
or less promote action of the skin and kidneys, fro:''^" 
whence the causes of the disease are frequently carri ^ 
out of the system. Change of air, and llie mine-»~a 
waters of Bath, Buxton, Wiesbaden, Baden- Bade*** 
Karlsbad, etc., are often efScacions in restoring tit"-* 
patient to health. Practitioners who have to deal wi t*i 
lumbago among the labouring claaaea, often find ttm.^' 
the most effectual remedy is a very Iai;ge blist^^'i 
measuring perhaps eighteen inches by six, appli^ 
across the loins. The practice of Dr. Davies in acc"-*^ 
rheumatism may be held to throw some liglit ajx^*? 
its inodus operandi. Rheumatism of the neck, cervi<3»' 
rheumatism, torticollis, or crick in the neck, ia t*^^' 
quently the result of sitting in a draught of cold *»'■• 
To relax the painful muscles the patient inclii3-*'° 
his head to the affected side ; and as the muscles so*^^ 
become rigid, the proper position is not regain.^'* 
without a sharp twinge. It cannot, however, alwa-:^* 
be traced to a wiqi de vent, as when the system ^^ 
surcharged with an excess of the rheumatic virt»*' 
the strong fascia at the back of the neck becont ^ 
the seat of the disease independently of any su^?^ 
influence. 

The internal treatment of cervical rheumatism d»^^ 
not differ from that of the other varieties, and I haV* 
usually found that the remedy that is most speedy i^ 
restoring the muscles to their original state is quinin^- 
to be taken after having prescribed a moderate dose 
of aperient medicine. A draught composed of one grain 
and a half to two grains of quinine, with from ten to 
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fifteen minims of tliliit* aromatic snlphuric acid, and a 
drachm ot tinctnre of hops, in camphor mixtnre, may 
"be taken t^ce or thrice a day. 

Rheumatism of the female bivast is a form of the 
disease which is sometimes exquisitely ]>ainfu], and 
which has occasionally led to the belief that the patient 
suffering from cancer. This complaint occurs most 
jfreqnently in women who have borne children and 
Biicicled them. It is not l>y any means uncommon to 
discover in their breasts hardish irregular masses of 
glandular substance, which are movable and unattached 
to" the walls of the chest. Sach masses are whoUy 
unimportant, and appear to result from -inattention to. 
the breasts after weaning. It is owing to the presence 
of these hardened structures, in mammse which have 
Iteeome affected with rheumatic or neuralgic pains, that 
the suspicion of malignant disease has arisen, more 
rapecialiy when the pain is aggravated by moving the 
arm of the affected side. In cases of this kind it is 
most important to establish a correct diagnosis, both for 
the peace of mind of the patient, and also in order to 
arrive at the readiest means ot cure. 

The pain is occasionally confined to the substance 
of the breast, but more frequently it extends to the 
pectoral muscles adjoining, and it is said to ascend the 
throat to below the ear or to the mastoid process. 
Sometimes a portion of the pectoral muscle immediately 
jbelow the breast is the seat of very acute pain, and the 
periosteum is occasionally implicated. The part is 
usually swelled, but without any increase of hardness 
of structure. Women who have suffered from large 
losses of blood are especially prone to an affection of 
this nature. 

In some few cases these pains appear to be simply of 
1 neuralgic character, and to be unconnected with the 
rheumatic diathesis. This, however, is unimportant so 
J as treatment is concerned ; for the medicine, regimen, 
and diet, that are suitable for the one case are generally 
adapted to the other. The following example will show 
the difficulty that sometimes attends a correct diagnosis 
of this form of rheumatism. 



A lady aged forty-flve lost her only child, and iCor 
many mouths remained inconsolable. Her hea,lfcli 
becamB impaired, her appetite fell ofli, she lost Q.s'^ti, 
and, being of a rheumatic constitution, she aufEei"^*^ 
pains in various parts of the body. At last the ch-iesf 
of her pain centred in her left breast, and prevent^'*! 
her from obtaining rest either night or day. 

She was subjected to various kinds of treatment, V>"*3t 
without relief; and when, after many months of ac"ta-*e 
suffering, she became anxious to learn the nature of to- ^^ 
disease, it was hinted to her that it might be of ^ 
malignant nature. This supposition, of course, did %^ *^^ 
add to her comfort, bat made her worse than ever. 

On examining her breast there were found fcl:^? 
glandular masses previously referred to, freely movsfcl*-*^ 
within the structure of the organ, and devoid of S»J' 
pain on pressure. The nipple was not in the slight!^^' 
degree retracted. An examination was made of tl»e 
right breast, and it presented exactly the same cb^*^ 
acters as the left. She had never had any pain on tl»^ 
right side. 

The treatment employed in this case was altogetJi^'' 
irrespective of the breast, which the patient was tol*' 
to leave alone, only covering it with a piece of flanneJi 
because the pain was always aggravated by cold. She 
vras ordered the tinctnre of sesquichloride of iron, 
quinine, and chloric ether, with t«n-minim doses or 
tincture lyltie. After a few weeks the pain suhaided, 
she considered herself well, and left off her medicine. 
She seemed to forget all her sufferings, and on oW 
occasion employed her arms for some tim.e, which 
brought on a return of the pain, and compelled her to 
resort once more to her medicine until she was free 
from it again. 

Sometimes, but fortunately only seldo'm, rheumatism 
is found to invade the membranes of the spinal cord. 
Dr. Copland records a case which he attended in 1820, 
in which acute rheumatism of the joints was com- 
plicated with pericarditis, and was followed by chorM 
and inflammation of the spinal cord, soon passing ' " 
effusion of lymph, and terminating in acme gei 
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t>alsy. He iilso refers to five otlier cjtaes that he had 

^een, two of them in children under twelve years of 

, and in three of which he had opportunities of 

^x aminiag the spine after death. In all three, coagulated 

fOiph was effused within llie thuca, and pressed upon 

"> cord and the origins of the nervea: and the venous 

lAses of the vertehrte were remarkably congested. 

iTie same author observes, " that it onght not to be 

*'eriooked, that inflammation of the membranes of 

^e cord, occasioning effusion of lymph and palsy, is 

**ierally attended by severe pain in the limbs, and 

girding sensation around the abdomen, which may 

"^ mistaken for rheumatism, but which are owing 

' "the irritation at the origins of the nervea supplying 

*■« pained muscles, and may be quite indepen- 

^Tlt of pre-existent rheumatism, or of the rheumatic 

•iathesis." 

This rheumatic affection of the spinal cord may 
**lBetimes terminate in paraidegia. 

I am acquainted with a gentleman who was much 
^Xposed to weather, and who, when on shore in the 
■East, went in pursuit of wild ducks, and frequently 
«iid himself on the bare ground to sleep. He was 
^zed with a violent inflammation i» his loins, which at 
firat was considered to be an attack of acute lumbago, 
bnt which ultimately was found to involve the spinal 
■ eord and its membranes, and terminated in incurable 
psndysis of his lower limbs. This gentleman possessed 
a rhenmatic diathesis. 

Itachidian pains, or pains in the back, are frequently 
complained of by other patients than those who suffer 
from rheumatism; but they are more common in the 
latter. When pains of this nature occnr with gi'eat 
aeverlty, commencing from the nape of the neck and 
ixtending the length of the spinal column, it is most 
important to diagnose whether they are the result 
of inflammation set up in the cord or its membranes, 
or whether they arise simply from irritation of these 
structures. In cases of this description the benefit of 
Any doubt should always be afforded to the patients, 
and no treatment will prove more conducive to revealing 
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the exact nature nf the seizure, than the injection of 
morphia beneath the skin. If the pains result Eroiu 
irritation solely, the relief will be almost ini medial it. 
The following case may serve to illustrate this. 

I was recently sent for into the country 4o see a Imlr 
who hart just returned from abroad, and who liU'I 
undei^tone great fatigue and excitement consequent 
upon the breaking out of the war. She had suffereil 
greatly from headache for many years, and inherited 
strongly the gouty rheumatic diathesis, bnt had never 
bad declared gout. 

She was subject to frequent attacks of congest.ion of 
liver, and whenever this occurred the pain in her lieail 
became severe, and was not relieved until her |<;iill 
bladder bad heen emptied and her bowels freely evacn- 
ated. It was then necessary to employ sedatives lo 
subdue any remaining headache, which usually assumed 
a neuralgic character. 

On reaching Calais to embark for Dover, she wa« 
aeizetl with one of her distressing headaches, attended 
with sickness, but she resolved to cross the Channel, 
notwithstanding her suffering. On reaching Dover the 
pain had shifted from her head to the back of her neck, 
and extended throughout the whole course of the spinal 
column. The agony she suffered was unbearable, and 
she actually screamed from pain. Her lower limbs were 
icy cold, and she complained of a numbness and pricking 
in them. The physician who was called in to see her. 
attribnted her symptoms to congestion of the spine. 
and very properly administered a sedative to relieve her 
pain. He ordered twenty grains of chloral. She had 
no sooner taken the draught, than she was seized with 
sickness and the most violent convulsions. Her lips 
turned purple, and her struggles were so great that it 
took four persons to hold her. There was no doubt 
that she bad not rejected the whole of the chloral, 
she shortly became more composed, and entreated " 
allowed to have some morphia injected nuder her 

This request was complied with, and was attei 
with the moat satisfactory results. The pain in 
spine diminished, warmth was diffused over her lower 
limbs, and she slept for two hours. 
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At the end of six hours a recnrrence of her spinul 
isoffering occnired, which was at once assaa^ed bv a 
repetition of the morphia injeotiou. Her subsequent 
treatment consisle<l of the administration of ten-grain 
doses of bromide of potassium, with ammonia and 
bicarbonate of potash, in a state of effervescence, everj- 
fonr hours, together with xttention. to the correct per- 
formanee of her hepatic functions. 

The pleura becomes occasionallv implicated in the 
conrse of an acnte or sulj-acute attack of rheumatism; 
Uie disease in such cases usa»lly extending from the 
intercostal muscles, and sometimes leading to the 
.ordinary results of pleurisT. in the eifusion of flnid and 
lymph. The treatment required is to. subdue the local 
SnflammatioQ by the application u£ repeated lilisters, 
in addition to the administration of the medicines 
previously referred to. 

In a few cases, the diaphragm and the peritoneum 
becomeinvoWed. When rheumaticdiaphragmitis occurs 
H may be diagnosed by the sharp burning pain, with 
'tension and cord-like constriction at the lower part of 
the thorax, particularly beneath the sternum and 
hyptxjhondria, and extending to the liver: increased 
andsoraewhatdescendingduriu^iuspiration, diminished 
and ascending during expiration : augmented by cough- 
ing, sneezing, fulness of stomach, and pressure on the 
abdomen: likewise by vomiting, by the expulsion of the 
ffBces or urine, and by bending the trunk of the body 
4n any direction. The breathing is short, frequent, 
^xions, small, and performed entirely by the intercttstal 
innscles, the abdomen being nearly motionless. The 
hypochondria fall inwards, or are retracted, and with 
the precordia are sensible to pressure.' We frequently 
observe painful and difficult deglutition, referable to 
the lower part of the cesopfaagus and cardia; great 
Hnxiety, and occasional interrupted sighs: involuntarj' 
retraction of the angles of the mouth, or riiitJi snr- 
doniatg; and sometimes furious delirium. 

The pnlse is always frequent, at first strong and hard, 
.afterwards small, more quick, and vriry. The bowels are 
■constipated, and the urine is voided in small quantity; 
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thirst ia at first urgent, afterwards not felt; and r^^ ^t- 
lessnesa, particulttrlj* aa the diseaee advances, is extreEMn.«, 

When the inferior surface of the diaphragm ii 
inflamed, the stomach and Hvot seldom escape ^^x-- 
ticipation in the disease. In this ease, the pain a^ix^ 
sensibility of the hypochondria, are increased, and -fche 
stomach ia more severely disordered. Dr. CoplsLiitl 
expresses his opinion that inflammation of the clia. 
pbragm wonld be more frequently remarked in practice 
if the severity of the rheumatic pains, and of the 
remote symptoms, did not mask those more directly 
connected with the affected oi^an, and thereby mislead 
the practitioner. 

The treatment of this complication must not only b" 
energetic, hot it mnst also be employed early. Fall 
blood-letting from the arm, until a decided eflfect, shol** 
of syncope, is produced ; cupping on the loins and bacJ^ 
or each side of the spine; purgatives, refrigerants, stt*^ 
diaphoretics ; external fomentations, and cataplasm^J. 
tepid baths; purgative and, subsequently, einolliet** 
enemata, with complete stillness and silence, — shotil*^ 
be employed according to the exigencies of the case. ^ 

Dr. Copland warns the practitioner not to be deceive*^ 
by the singultus, and by the great depression of th-^ 
powers of life, so frequently attendant on this diaeaa^" 
and thus to be led to the exhibition of auti-spasm(i(li<7^ 
and stimulants, when opposite measures are require*- ' 
Nor should he be induced by the state of the stomact*^ 
and of the matter dischai^ed fi'om it, to exhibit emetic^- 
When vomiting is present it should be allayed; and f*5 
this purpose, as well as to prevent the formation C* 
coagulable lymph, and adhesion between the surface c»* 
the diaphragm and the adjoining viscera, he strongly 
urges the propriety of administering large doses »* 
calomel and opium, to the extent of from ten to twenty 
grains of the former, and from one to three of tb« 
latter, repeated at intervals of from six to seven hourSi 
the first dose being given immediately af ter blqod-lettingi 
He considers that the danger attendant on this form of 
disease requires prompt treatment by powerful agentSi 
and tlmt calomel, opium, and camphor are particulailF 
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serviceable. It is however, very rare in the present day 
to meet with a case of snfficieDt severity Iji warrant or 
demand such heroic treatment. The valuable properties 
of calomel, opinm, and camphor, may be obtained by 
infinitely smaller doses than those recommended; and 
we shall seldom require to step beyond the ordinary 

panner of administering them. 

Hhenmatism rarely affects the abdominal mnscles: 
ibnt whttn it does so, it may be mistjiken for peritonitis, 
owing to the int«nse pain felt on pressure or motion. A 
^Wefnl examination of the abdomen, the state of the 
pountenance, and the absence of retchings, and of the 
chief symptomacharacteristicof peritonitis, will readily 
indicate the nature of the disease. Dr. Copland 
observes, "It should be kept in i^collection that acute 
rheumatism of these muscles may be followed by peri- 
toneal inflammation ;" and states that he has met with 
two or three cases, although he acknowledges them to 
%e rare. The pains and sensation of tension around the 
abdomen, often attending irritation and inflammatory 
action of the spinal cord on its membranes, can hardly 
be mistaken for peritonitis. Dr. Copland considers the 
Bheaths and aponeuroses of the abdominal muscles to be 
the chief seat of the rheumatic atfeclion, and that il is 
most apt to occur during the puerperal states. The 
treatment is the same in this variety as in the other 
forms of rheumatism; and especial relief will be given 
to the pain by the hypodermie injection of suitable 
dosee of morphia. 

Rheumatism, or rheumatic inflammation, may attack 

he ovaries or the uterus, upon the disappearance of the 
s from more external parts; but these cases are 
Dr. Copland records an instance of metastasis to 
Uie ovaries in a woman who, after sleeping in a damp 
bod, was seized with violent rheumatic pains in the loins 
and limbs. Three days after the commencement of the 
Rheumatism she was suddenly attacked by excruciating 
P^ns in the hypogastrium, a little above each groin. 
:8oon afterwards, a tumour conld be distinctly felt in 
sach ovjtrian regiun. They were extremely painful and 
tender upon pressure. The pains in the limbs were 
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greatly abated, bot pain was still complaiDed of in ^tlie 
loins. All the orilinary aymptoms of rhenmatic fe^ver 
were present. The temper was variable and hysterL<;al. 
She was bled and leeched below the groin, had repe».±ed 
doses of calomel with ipecacuanha and opium combined, 
saline aperients being interposed, so as to keep 'ttie 
bowels freely open. She also had a warm hip batii. 
Four or five days after the attack commenced, the eata- 
menia came on, and pain, tenderness, and swelling 
gradnally disappeared' from the hj-pogastrinm, Ttxe 
testes may also be attacked by rhenmatic int]ammati<>>^< 
attended with great swelling and pain; but in snd 
instances the disease is usually of the gonorrhceal iortx^- 

The last dtecription of gennine rheumatism to whit? 1 
I shall refer is that' connected with disorder of tfc»-* 
menstrual discharge. Women who possess the rhe**' 
matic diathesis are very liable to suffer from the disea^ * 
when the discharge becomes irregular and scanty, c*^ 
when it ceases altogether. I haye seen several instanc^^ 
of this form, and they have all of them exhibited marke^^ 
derangement of the hepatic function, with more or iesfr^ 
enlargement of the liver. 

An interruption to, or cessation of, the depurating* 
effect produced in the system by the regular catameuia^ 
discharge, must occasion more or less congestion in th^ 
vascnlar system, and plethora of the abdominal organs^ 
and it is owing to this alteration, at the time which ha*- 
been designated the critical period of life, that female* 
are most liable to become affected with rheumatism, as 
■well as various other diseases. 

The liver, as might be imagined from the principles 
that have already been laid down, is the organ moai 
prone to become congested under such circumstances; 
and in proportion as our efforts are directed to procure 
and maintain a healthfnl action of this gland, so sbtdl 
we be able, generally, to preserve the patient from the 
consequences that might otherwise attend so great an 
alteration in the system as that which is produced by 
the cessation of the menstrual flow. 

The treatment required will depend upon the descrip- 
tion of rheumatism manifested, whether it be acute, 
sub-acute, or cbronic. 
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The first two varieties will bt' most benefitpd by the 
Kmployment of an antiphlogistic treatment and regimen, 
iiiitil they have lapsed, which they are prone to do, into 
ihe chronic form. For this, we must, as a rule, pursue 
ite plan that has already been desQribed by a judicious 
iombination of tonics with alteratives; but, from what 
i been advanced as to the tendency of the liver to 
>ecome congested, the latter agents are more strongly 
fidicated in this form of the disease than they are in its 
*OComplicated variety. 
_. It still remains to mention a form of disease which 
■^most precisely resembles rheumatism, which is called 
^y its name, and which could with great difficulty be 
yistingui shed from it by any external symptom, although 
Sl ^s probably very different in its essential nature. 
^is ig the so-called gonorrhceal rheumatism, an inflam- 
ft^tory affection of the larger joints that is apt to 
J^JJervene upon gonorrhcea, especially when the patient 

^^ been exposed to changes of temperature or to hard- 
^iji. In this foi-m, as a rule, thnre is more swelling of 
^ affected joints, and less tendency to acid perspiration, 
^■H in rheumatism of the ordinary kind. The pain is 

^*fen very considerable, and the disease protracted and 
^'ere. It usually commences about ten days or a fort- 
^S"lit from the ilrst appearance of the urethral discharge, 
**-ich' often either diminishes, or entirely disappears. 

^*»netimes the two affections exhibit periods of alternate 
^tjvity, and resist treatment with remarkable obstinacy. 
. ^ronorrliceal rheumatism may be either acute, sub- 
■^late, or chronic; the last form generally following the 
*^t and second. A severe aching pain is complained of 
^ one or more joints, the pain soon becomes acute and 
^Uming, and effusion rapidly appears within the cap- 
*Xles and bursse, which become much distended. The 
'Xtemal surface is rarely or never reddened or inflamed, 
^lovement aggravates the pain, which is also much 
Vucreaaed during the night, and occasions loss of rest. 
In the acute form, the fever is always high, and the 
}>al8e ranges from HIO to 120. The tongue is loaded, 
■the bowels are confined, and the urine is surcharged 
^tith lithates. The perspiration is copious, and some- 
"tinaes offensive; and the disease presentH m.a.iiy ^wit% 



of resemblance to iivLcniia, of which, indeed, it is by 
many surgeons Itelieveil to be a variety. 

The course of this complaint is extremely uncertain, 

and its duration may extend over many months. The" 

acHte symptoms may subside, biit the sub-acnte and 

chronic states are often singularly obstinate; and the 

disorder often leads to stiffness of the joints, frtjm the 

consolidation of deposits within and around them. 

The treatment in the acute state is that recommended 

I for ordinary sthenic rheumatism, and should aim to free 

b ^e system as early as possible from the mat^i'ies morbi,. 

I'and to subdne the local manifestations in the joints hy 

soothing applications. 

The most successful treatment of gonorrhceal rheu- 
matism is by the administration of iron in large dosecL 
together with a very liberal diet, consisting chiefly ot 
milk, eggs, and other easily digestible varieties of food. 
The patient should be kept in bed during the acute 
stage, and the affected joints should be covered by 
poultices of milk of sulphur and linseed meal, until the 
sulphur has been freely absorbed into the system. The 
affection of the urethra should be considered. If there 
is discharge, very mild astringent injections should be 
used several times daily; and an injection containing 
about a quarter of a grain of sulphate of copper to the 
ounce, with a scruple of trisnitrate of bismuth in suspen- 
sion, will often be found highly efficacious. If discharge 
has ceased, it will still be desirable to pass a full-sized 
silver catheter from time to time, as long as any irrita- 
bility of the mucous membrane remains. As soon us 
acute pain subsides, the affected joints should be snb- 
jected to well-regulated passive motion; and the whole 
period of convalescence should be "watched over in sncb 
a manner as to protect the patient from exposure to 
cold or damp, or from any indiscretions which might be 
followed by relapse. 



CHAPTER SI. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON LONGEVITY. 



(Seitig the substance of a paper read before tJu- West 
Herta Mediml Society, on tlie 11th of October. 1816.) 



■he title I have chosen for the paper I am about 
to read to you is, "On Lougevity, and the causes which 
are antagonistic to it." 

ItwonldbeBuperflaoustodwellonthe deep importance 
that belongs to the sabject; individnally, so far as each 
of ua is concerned; socially, in relation to those that 
are near and dear to us; and collectively in regard to 
mankind at large. 

The greatest difficulty I have experienced in preparing 
this paper has been so to condense my matter that I 
might avoid wearying yon by traversing ground with 
which yon are all so familiar, and to present to you, in 
B concise form, the observations 1 have to mate — the 
subject being one of such ejctensive range. 

I did contemplate introducing to yonr notice a list of 
unexceptionable cases of longevity (which is a very long 
one,) to show that, notwithstanding the opinion enter- 
tained by Mr. Thom and others that centenarians are 
II myth, there are on record numerous indisputable in- 
stances of individuals who have lived beyond a, hundred 
Jears — andlmaymentiononewhoislivingat the present 
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limi-, I.»dy Smith, of Lowestoft, who is in her HXith 
jeur*— Init as the list would have added unduly to tht 
length of thu paper, I must ask you to believe me when I 
say Ihat some people do live to and beyond 100 yeiiB. 
We have to enquire why the mass of mankind dip *» 
far short of this period? and, if I can cast a ray i'( 
light, however small, to illumine the difficultiee which 
Burround the question, I trust you will not conKiderlhu 
time has been wasted in giving me your attention. 

Ton are doubtless all acquainted with the name of 
M. Flourens, the French savant, who contemls tljU 
"all mankind ought to live to 11)0," — although Hallet, 
the celebrated physiologist, assigned 200 years as tl? 
duration to which man's age might be prolonsred. 

The argument of M. Flourens is as follows : — '■ You cmi 
form a very close approximation of the a»e an animil 
will attain, provided you know the time it takes forthm 
animal to arrive at maturity; and by multiplying ihW 
period by the figure 5 it will give you the average dilu- 
tion of his life." He gives numerous examples which 
he considers establish this proposition, amongst tliHiu 
I will mention two, with which, we are most familiw. 
those of the dog and the hoi-se. A dog takes two yean 
to arrive at its full growth, which time multiplieil by 3 
gives 10. This age may be far exceeded provided die 
animal is placed under favourable circumstances: bal il 
is known to be about the average period to which dnp 
live. The horse is five years in reaching its full growth. 
That term multiplied by ft gives 25 years as the ordiiwrv 
duration of the animal'^ life; but horses, like mi-ii. 
rarely reach the ages tfiat they might attain. In the 
esse of the horse premature death occurs from nvpr- 
work, and in that of man from a combination nf 
adverse causes. Yet the horse, when properly carwl 
for and not over-worked, may attain, under smnf 
exceptional circumstances, an age almost double tbal 
assigned to it. I kniiw of a horse that re.ached lli( 
»^ of 4r), at which period it wan shot — as the ovatr 
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did not care to have its front teeth filud for the third 
time — to aave it from starvation. Those acquainted 
with equine natural history are aware that the front 
teeth of horses grow to a great length when they 
become aged, ami unless the teeth are liled the animals 
will be starved. The siune result occurs in the ass. 
_ ige to say that the horse I have referred to trotted 

•om Westminster bridge to Sutton— a distance of la 
^^niles — in an hour, only one year before his death, the 
Sriver expecting every instant that the horse would 
drop down dead; yet it appeared none the worse on the 
foUowing day. Its body was opened after death, and 
Uie heart was found preternatural ly large. 

M. Flourens then gives a list of animals which attain. 
t g^reat age, beyond 100 years, such as the elephant, 
twao, camel, etc., and he considers that this list proves 
9ie rule which he endeavours to establish; but so far as 
Ale elephant is concerned, modern enquiry has shown 
Stat an elephant does not arrive at maturity under 20 
rears, and some elephants now living in India are known 
O have lived more than 2(X) years. At last he comes to 
cum. He fixes the age of which man arrives at 
naturitji- at 2(1; this multiplied by 5 gives ItHl. Most 
leraonB would be inclined to say that 25 would be a 
nore fitting i^e to have fixed for the arrival of man's 
DBtTirity, but M. Flourens perhaps was afraid of ventur- 
ng on delicate ground by atriving to prove loo much. 

We must all admire the ingenuity with which the 

gtunent above stated has been carried out, and must 
deld assent to the broad truth conveyed in it; but the 
nestion naturally arises, how aj-e we to attain the age 
Fhich physiology assigns to us iu opposition to the 
kutpired writer, who fixed it at 30 years less? We miist 
ndeavour to ascertain the causes that prevent the mass 
f mankind from reaching even 70 years, still less lOOt 

In recording my individual experience of the termi- 
tation of human life, it may sound strange when I 
iate, notwithstanding the number of old persons whom 

have seen die, that 1 liave not as yet seen one who has 

died from real old age — in whom the machine, so to 

' ■ been thoroughly worn out from the lapse of 
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time— but that in every case the aged have succumbed 
to some disease, which, if it had occurred twenty ysun 
I earlier in their lives, would have been quite as likelv tn 
^Jiave carried thein off. 

I spealc only of what I have seen, and do not for a 
L moment venture to dispnte the fact tliat peuple do (lie 
l-of old age, although at present it has not been my lot 
|.to observe such an instance. I can readily nnderstatiil 
I in individuals in the lower classes of life who havr 
worked hard through its whole period, who have beeti 
exposed to inclemency of weather, and supplied with 
insufficient nourishment, that one function after another 
may gradually yield to the pressure; but cases of this 
kind must he regarded as exceptional, since the indivi- 
duals wear out long before the time to wbieli they wonW 
have lived had they not been exposed to such det^^• 
riorating intiuences. 

The classes to w^hom my observations refer are those 
higher in the social scale, who have not been exposed to 
the depressing causes above mentioned, but have beea 
surrounded with the comforts incidental to their more 
favoured position. 

On cloae attention being devoted to the longevity of 
men and animals 'we shall find as a general rnle that it 
depends on a variety of circumstances. In proportion 
as the one or the other is over-worked, or improperly 
fed, and where little or no regard has been paid to the 
laws which govern the health of the man or of thf 
animal, so is each liable to the shortening of the natural 
duration of life. In the case of those human beings 
who possess a knowledge of the laws which govern 
health, and who are guided by those la-ws, mna't 
existence may be prolonged to a period vastly beyoD'I 
that which is usually assigned to it. 

In a paper on Life Assurance in the Edinbtirgh ReiiSK, 
the average mortality of Europe is thus stated: "Ie 
England 1 person dies annually in every 45; in Frauw, 
1 in every 42; in Prussia, 1 in every 38; in Austria, i 
in every 33; in Russia, 1 in every 28. Thus Bi^iond ■ 
exhibits the lowest mortality; and the state 6 
public health is so improved, that the present dai 
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of esiatence may be reganled ( in contrast to what it was 
100 years ago) as in roand numbers /ciMr to three." 

The Registrar-General gives the following Statistical 
resnlts: "The average age of life is 33J years. One- 
fourth of the born die before they reach the age of 7 
years, aad the half before the 17th year. Out of 100 
persons, only 6 reach the age of (10 years and upwards, 
while only 1 in 1000 reaches the age of 1(X) years. Out 
of 500 only 1 attains 80 years. Out of the thousand 
million living persons 330,000,000 die annually, 91,(XX) 
daily, 3730 every hour, (10 every minute, consequently 1 
every second. The loss is, however, balanced by the 
gain in new births. 

Tall men are supposed to live longer than short ones, 
Women are generally stronger than men until their 
[fiftieth year, afterwards less so. Marriages are in pro- 

Kortion to single life (bachelors and spinsters) as 1(K) to 
5. Both births and deaths are more frequent in the 
aight than in the day." 

It must occur to most persons on reading these 
istatistics that some glaring faults must exist in order 
to render the mass of human life of such limited 
duration. The crass ignorance of the lower orders — 
their habits and the localities in which they live, may 
in some measure account for the great mortality that 
occurs in early life, as it is chiefly amongst the children 
of the poor that we shall discover that fourth of those 
who are bom who die before reaching the age of seven 
years; but when we learn that hal/ot those who are bom 
die before reaching their seventeenth year the amount 
does seem prodigious! We are less at a loss to under- 
Btand BO few persons passing their 60th year, six only 
oat of 100 attaining that age, and this notwithstanding 
the decisive opinion expressed by M, Flonrens that all 

nen ought to live to 100! 
There is but little improvement in the present day in 

,he increase of longevity. On looking at the obituary 
6f the TVVnes, a short time ago, June 27. 1876, my eye 
was caught by the insertion of six deaths following each 
Other— 63, 65, 66, 68, 66, 66. All falling short of the 
riptnral dictum concerning the life of man. 
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It may sound very harshly to aome ears, when il ^'^ 
aHBerted that most if not all our illnesses are the resi^"-''' 
of one of two things, either of our ignorance or of o^^^ ! 
indiscretion. Our ignorance, in not being acqnaint^^" i 
with the laws that govern health, and onr indiscretii^— ^" J 
when we itiiow them, in failing to yield obedience ^^ 
them. Nothing can be easier than to test the truthfc:^^"' 
nesa of this painful aphorism if those who hear it w ;:2»A^ 
apply it to the eases of the peraons with whom th^^^^S 
have been intimate, and who have died long before th^^^** 
time. They will usually discover that some impruden -^c;* 
has been committed by the individual, either for * 

longer or shorter time; he may have indulged t^*"**' 
freely in the pleasures of the table, abandoning t^:^^*-* 
exercise which was formerly customary to him; he me=^^, 
have become a daily or nightly spirit drinker,— '~" * 

of the most undermining habits that can be pursue 
even although it may not appear to produce any r" 
effect for a time. He may in fact have transgreas^^^* 
the majority of those laws which govern our health: r»- "■" ' 
some instances knowingly, in others unconsciously, tt:^* * > 
result, however, always being the same. I 

Excess in eating, in drinking, in fasting, in smokiw-i^- 
may all prove factors in the shortening of the dnrati^^f' 
of life, as well as undue exposure to cold with an insuffi- 
cient amount of clothing: but, perhaps the most fertL J^ 
source of all causes is neglect of the signs of comic^^ i 
diseases, with which nature in her beneficence invariab^I^y 
furnishes us. If vi'e allow these signs to pass by or "*" 
escape ns, without attempts at correcting what th^^? 
indicate, a downward progress is suffered to continw—^^ 
which mightotherwise, perhaps, have been long retarde*' ^ 

An innate couaciousness generally tells ns when v^*'' 
have been doing wrong, but we seldom admit the err ■-*"' 
until we have suffered in some manner from the infr*^ *' 
tion of nature's laws — often only when it is too laO^' 
A striking instance of this kind occurred in my practi ^ce 
some years ago. A friend of miue who was a free live»^- 
and who entertained a great dislike to medicine, w** 
seized by paralysis of his left side one night whilst Bt 
dinner, when about to raise a tankard to his lips, aa^ 
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FJspidJjbecame nncon-.cions. Hiaunconspiousnesslasted 
prthrefldaj-s. At the end of that time I was standing 
"Jhished-Bide feelinff his pulse, when his consciousnesi 
'"(Idenlj retnrned. He looked up, and grazing at nie for 
" niinnte lie said, " Hood, I'm an awful exampli- of not 
wtiaj proper medicine at a proper time." 
. '' is not improbable that as many lives are lost from 
fooi^tiee as from indiacreet management of the health 
^"f habits, 
'will mention some cases in point. 
■lie late Mr. Constable, R.A., was a most abstemiona 
^ healthy man. He left his home at Hampntead one 
^j^*'niiig directly after hia breakfast, and went to London, 
g^^fe ho was engaged the whole day in an eneigetie 
j^ ^Payonr to establish a pictorial exhibition antagonistic 
g ''he Royal Academy. He returned home late in the 
g^'^iing, having taken nothing since hia breakfast. H« 
c "^Tjired of his housekeeper what she had in the honse 
^ him to eat. She replied that she had nothing but 
^tte cold vegetables — carrots and turnips. Such an an- 
1 ^Uncement, to any but a Norfolk or Suffolk man, wonld 
-j^Ve been regarded as equivalent to having nothing to 
^He upon; hut the intelligence was not unacceptable to 
^ti", Constable, who said he woold eat them with his tea. 
^Wtly after he had finished this strange meal he was 
Seized with a violent pain at the pit of his stomach. To 
•*lieve this he took a dose of rhubarb and magnesia; 
hut this only increased his suffering. The housekeeper 
became alarmed and ran off for medical assistance. She 
secured the attentiance of Mr. Evans of Hampstead, and 
on their ai-rival at the house they found Mr. Constable 
was dead. A post-mortem examination showed that his 
internal organs were in the most perfect health, and 
Mr. Kvana truly observed that a timely pat on the 
back might have saved his life. A mustard emetio, 
Or a glass of hot brandy and water which probably 
might have acted as an emetic, wonld almost certainly 
have done so, 

Mr. Constable was not aware that cold vegetables 
reqnired all the aid of a vigorous digestion and of unim- 
paired nervous power to render them safe food after s 
long day of fasting and waste of nervous enei^y. 
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IA,i]other celebrated artist, Mr. John Varley, met his 
bth in a somewhat similar manner. He had fiisiprt 
e whole day; and, on his return home in (lif i ^i mj.^ 
he ate very hastily — which he was intlie hahii i ! 
— two thick pork-chops. He had in fact boli. i ;i. 
scarcely having chewed them. He becanit' -mlilii. 
insensible, and died very shortly after his jueal. On 
examining his stomach after death larg-e pieces of Ihr 
pork an inch in length were found. Mr. Varley. like 
Mr. Constable, had fasted too long, and impaired llie 
nervous power of his stomach, which by reflex action 
paralyzed his heart, and stopped his cironlatioii- 

The late Duke of "Wellington died from au attack ol 
indigestion occasioned by eating too largelj' of venison. 

The late Mr. F— , M.P. for P , on« 

verj' nearly met his death from eating too mnch boilw! 
beef, but a timely emetic saved him, 

I will mention one case illustrative of the advanlaitP 
to be derived from the effect of vomiting when llie 
stomach, brain, and heart have become paralyzed fnini 
indigestible food. I was hastily summoned one even- 
ing, some years ago, to go to the Dowager Laily C- 
The messenger was her coachman, who said he was 
ttfruid his mistress was dead. When I ai-rived at the 
honse I found that a medical man had been called in 
who lived close by. He was standing at the back "f 
Lady C's chair, which was a high-backed, old- fash ione«l 
one, against which she was leaning. On seeing me. he 
shook his head, and said, "Her Ladyship's gone !" Sh? 
looked as if she were dead, her face was deadly pale, 
and cold as marble, her jaw had dropped and she had 
all the appearance of a corpse. I felt her wrist, urn) 
detected the faintest beat of a pulse — like the vibration 
I of a fine cambric thread. I inquired what Lady C, had 

had for dinner. 8he had made her dinner entirely off 
hashed hare. Her danghter-in-law was at her side^ and 
I asked her if they had any brandy in the hoosc. 
Fortunately they had. It was brought, and J poured 
a large wineglassful of it down lady C's throat, as oo? 
aid pour water int-o a jug. It entered her stomach, 
any efiEort of deglutition on her part. N" 



r 
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«ooner had this been swallowed than consciousness 
instantly retnrned— slie gave a start^and t'xclaimed, 
"Bring me a basin." One was brought, and she at once 
ejected her undiRested meal into it. Lady <'. then 
jFecogniseil me and remarked "What can bring yon 
tere at this time of night?" I answered, "Yonr lady- 
ahip was ill." "I never felt better in my life," she 
replied. Lady C. was then rtl>. She lived for many 
years after this event. 

It is an historical fact that the first Napoleon very 
nearly lost the battle of Leipsic from a severe attack 
of indigestion after eating heartily of a roast leg of 
mntton, stnffed with onions. Hia agony was so great 
■" ■ ; rolled on the ground in his tent. The tit, 
tow ever, passed off, and although previously incaitable 
of giving any command, he at once issued those ordei-s 
which resulted in succeas. 

To a certain extent cases like these may be regarded 
U exceptional, being prompt in their termination, but 
M the statistics of mortality show, death does not 
Oonfine itself to threescore and ten years, the majority 
pf mankind dying long before that period is reached. 
The causes producing this result have been referred to, 
bat being comparatively slow in their operation their 
effects are notnoticed sufficiently early to enable science 
to check them. It is therefore a subject of the most 
Tital importance to ascertain w^hy it is that the averafje 
iduratiou of life ia so much more limited than it ought 
to be, and, if we can, to learn "what are the prevailing 
I causes that produce this limitation. 

It has been said that the causes are numerous, but 
two amongst them are the chief— namely, excess in 
eating and drinking: neither one nor the other ap- 
proaching gluttony or inebriation, but being simply the 
■ daily practice of consuming more food than the system 
requires; and the habit of indulging daily in drinking 
spirits. 

Jeremy Taylor asserted, generations ago, that '"the 
majority o£ mankind dug their graves with their teeth," 
End it is most imsatisfactory to be compelled to admit 
that mankind, since his day. continue very much the 
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vame practice, with the fatal addition of also imluleinii 
in the use of spirits, which were not the famlhaf 
beverages then which they have since become. 

It cannot he said as a rule that gluttony jirevailn in 
the present day, although at times iiiogt of ub to* 
pailty of what the late Mr. Aberuethy warned w 
against, "putting more into our ovens than our ovpiw 
would bake," but our chief fault is that we arc proiiii 
to indulge in too great a variety of dishea: eating 
sparsely of each, but at the termination of a meal 
producing an aggregate which is beyond the power of 
the stomach to digest with facility and rapidity. W# 
then feel the want of an aid to digestion, or think vt 
do, and more or less stimulant of a vinous or spiritaiiut 
kind, is resorted to. Now, an in'i-fDiifiitiil excess of thii 
nature may not prove detrimental to the system, but 
the frequent repetition of it is certain tn be so. Theff 
can be no question that the plainer the food we eat. 
when well and properly cooked, and taken in njiideratioii 
atjjfoj'er inlei-vafs, the more favouraide will it prnvetH 
the longevity of the individual. Doubtless, French 
cookery has its charms ; and its advocates speak of 
the readier digestion that attends the consumption of 
the dishes so prepared ; but if we t^ke into ecu- 
sideration the duration of life of those to whom such 
dishes are familiar we shall not discover that thwe 
persona can be cited as in any degree remarkable 
for their Jongevily. 

It must, liiiuiv,'!'. Ik lulmitted that in a comparUon 
between ci.ir-ijni ih(iiil;ii'nfe in French cookerj- and 
eating to exi- -s -ill' :. i.liiiu joiut, the verdict of safety as 
to theiiltitiMii' i-iJiisi-ininirtisniay incline to the former. 

Our chief object should be, whatever may be llie 
nature of our <liet, to eat sufficient and no more than 
we require. With many, however, this may prove vej^i 
ditficult advice to follow, for they either cannot, or will 
not, to use a coiiiinercial phrase, take stock of their 
stomachs and learn whether the supply exceeds the 



There is a prevalent error amongst men 
vocations are confined to cities, and whose tiini 
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absorbed in attending to their duties, that if they make 
a good breakfast they can go through the day, taking 
perhaps a biscuit with a glass of sherry, and fast until 
dinner time in the evening. 

A young man of temperate habits who has inherited 
a good digestion may for a time succeed in doing this ; 
but he will find, as his life wears on, that he must 
change his plan. The long fasting may lead to one of 
two dangers: either by the time the dinner hour arrives 
the appetite has become too keen, so that more food is 
eaten (and that perhaps too quickly), than the system 
requires, and a foundation is laid for indigestion or 
dyspepsia, with all its horrors and discomforts; or, 
perhaps owing to the annoyances that occur in business, 
the mind may have been worried, and from too long 
fasting the stomach may become enfeebled in its 
nervous powers, all appetite for food has departed, and 
a craving for stimulants will then probably arise to 
overcome the feelings of depression and anorexia. 

The Portuguese have a proverb, that "you should 
never allow your daughter to marry a man who does not 
make a good breakfast." The wisdom of the advice is 
manifest, for no man can persistently make a good 
breakfast who has sat up half the night gambling and 
drinking; but it will be seen from the previous remarks 
that circumstances alter cases, and that which may be 
done by a young man who is devoted to out-of-door 
exercise is no guide for a man of middle-age, or one 
beyond that period, whose career is confined to pro- 
fessional industry, or to commercial pursuits, with their 
attendant anxieties and responsibilities. The course for 
such men to adopt is a reversal of the proverb. They 
should make a light or had breakfast, consisting of 
an egg or broiled bacon, and should eat in the middle 
of the day a luncheon, of roast or broiled meat to 
the extent of five ounces, with a crust of bread, and 
half a tumbler of water. This simple form of diet 
will entirely prevent the ill consequences that result 
from too long fasting, and from permitting the stomach 
to lie fallow for too lengthened a period, which is a sure 
way of diminishing its digestive power. When the 
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dinner honr an-ives there will be less danger, dhet 
BUfh a l«nchei>n, of eating either too largely or too 
hastilj-. 

The observation that more persons kill themselves 
bj- over-eatinw than by over-drinking is one which 
has been frequently quoted. My experience of men * 
habits leads me to dissent from this assertion. It i^ 
true that a man cannot ^o on for many years eating 
largely, unless he takes a vast amount of exercisfl< 
(a practice which ultimately has its limits), withotit 
drawing down upon himself consequences in the form 
of gout, rheumatism, or some kindred affection. This 
visitation will probably put a stop for a time to his 
excessive eating. He may or may not "bBve laid tiic 
foundation" of some organic disease from a lengthened 
continuance of over- fee d ing ; but, if his body has 
increased in size from the excessive formation of til* 
fat globule, the corpulence may for a time preserve 
him from more serious changes, just as it occasionally 
befriends those who take atimulanta to excess. It wil' 
not, how^ever, preserve him from the danger of al 
apoplectic seizure when be baa passed the meridian 
of life, although to such an attack the man of spart 
habit is also liable. 

As a rule, large eaters are not large drinkers; the 
effect of the constant use of stimulants being to hlnat 
the appetite. I have known men even pride tbemselTes 
on the smallness of their consumption of food, who hav6 
been given to excessive indulgence in stimulants. It 
was not uncommon in the last generation for some men 
to boast of the quantity they could imbibe. I remember 
one instance of a gentleman of this cla^, who said od 
one occasion, "1 cannot eat, bnt it would do your heart 
good to see me drink ! " 

The marvel is that the human race can continue th* 
liberties which so many daily take with themselves, and 
yet survive. This fact strongly points to the wonderinl 
construction and organisation of the body; and mnet 
convince us that such a machine, with ordinary oafS 
on our part, is capable of a dui-ation indefinitely longer 
than that which the mass of mankind attain. 
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We never fully appreciate the blessing of perfect 
health until it is lost, and then what would not a 
man give to regain it ? I remember being much struck 
with an observation made to me by an old Jew, eighty- 
five years of age, who was a great sufferer from dry 
gangrene of the feet. He was deploring his loss of 
health and power of locomotion, and exclaimed in his 
broken English ; " Oh ! Sir, belt is de greatest blessing 
in de vorld ! Vat is all de welt of the vorld vithout 
helt ? Helt first, and velt afterwards ! " 
. Of all the causes which are antagonistic to longevity, 
there is none greater than indulgence in the daily 
habit of spirit drinking; none that more surely and 
&tally und^ipnines the health and strength of the 
individual, and consigns him to an early grave, unless 
he happens to possess a vigorous constitution; and 
even then, although he may be able to reach the middle 
period of life, he will, in the vast majority of instances, 
have laid the foundation of some malady which, if his 
life is prolonged, will embitter the remainder of it by 
the production of hepatic, prostatic, or some other form 
of glandular disease. And yet such a person may not 
be entitled to the character of an inebriate, for it is 
more than probable none of his friends have ever seen 
him "the worse for drink." 

In corroboration of my view of the mortality arising 
from drinking, I will quote a paragraph from the Lancet 
of July 8th, 1876, which contains the experience of our 
intelligent friend, Mr. Shaw. 

"An official inspection was recently made of the 
Leavesden Asylum, where there are over 2000 imbecile 
paupers. While the visitors were in the female side of 
the building. Dr. Shaw, the medical superintendent, 
expressed his belief that quite a third of the inmates 
"were persons who had been reduced to imbecility 
through the effects of intemperance. Those who know 
anything of the class from which these patients are 
recruited will feel that Dr. Shaw was moderate in his 
computation." 

It is hard to believe: that men would so readily fall 
into this habit, if they knew the certain but some- 
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times remote danger couseqnent on the practice. If 
thty had been iiiBtrncted in physiology and in tiie 
chemistry pertaining to the hnnian body, they would 
avoid the practice as they wonld poison. Not but what 
spirit, like opium and other powerful dnigs. isamoat 
valuable remedial agent when the vital powers are at * 
low ebb; bnt it is when used as an ordinary article 
of diet that it becomes a source of danger. 

When we know that upwards of thirty-two millions 
of money are annually received by Government as duty 
on spirits and fermented liquors, twenty-two millions on 
spirits alone, we cannot feel surprise at the crass igno- 
rance which prevails, from the highest to the lowest, 
with regard to the injurious effects of alcohol; for it 
may be asked whether any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would rely for nearly one third of his annual revenne 
upon such a aonrce, if he were aware of the destmctive 
natiire of the material from which it is obtained. 

It is generally known that the effects of excessive 
drinking fall upon the liver; but the mode in whid" 
this occurs is not so well understood. If it were, most 
men would hesitate before they indulged in a practice 
which ultimately leads to the most serious conse- 
quences, besides shortening the duration of life. 

Nothing is more common in the middle ranks w 
life— for as a rule the higher classes do not make » 
practice of drinking spirits— than for men to express 
astonishment when told that the daily or nightly habi' 
of taking a single glass of spirits and water will ulti- 
mately produce a deteriorating inflnence on the body, 
will tend to the shortening of life, and will lay 4« 
foundation of organic disease. Spirits have not been 
inaptly styled liquid fire; liquid carbon would perhaps 
convey a more just idea of their nature, for it is harf 
for those unacquainted with chemistry to recognise > 
liquid as being composed of fire, although Ihe proof 
may be readily afforded by exposing spirits to a flame, 
when instant ignition follows. 

Even those persons who possess but a very limited 
knowledge of chemistry are doubtless aware that the 
purpose of inspiration and expiration is, in the """ 
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place, to inhale oxygen, and, in tlie second, lu expi'l 
earbun from the blood by the lunfis. 

The oxygen contained in the inspired air unites with 
Bie carbon contained in the blood, and is expired in the 
■farm of carbonic acid. The purer the air we inhale. 
tiiB more perfect will be the combustion of the carbon 
Mntailied in the blood. When, from any cause, such 
M great impurity of atmosphere, mechanical dilHculiy 
tfbreathing, organic disease of the heart, asthma, etc.. 
tei, the balance of inspiration and expiration is diw- 
tobed, an excess of carbon is retained in the blood, 
•ad operates aa a poison in the system. The face in the 
SiM instance is flushed, a dusky hue succeeds to this, 
fellowed by extreme pallor, blneness of the lips, etc., 
*"<! it is not until the lungs have re-established their 
fenetion that the oppression of the circulation isremoved, 
lie Innga, however, are not the only organs concerned 

^nthe purification of the blood from carbon: the liver 
"ing a moat important auxiliary in the performance 
tf ftis vital function. 

If such results occur in extreme cases from the 
'*teiition of carbon in the body, it is not difficult to 
Comprehend that the persistent imbibition of an excess 
•f carbon in a liquid form, must eventually prove preju- 
Bcjal to the working of the animal machinery; and 
Bit the integrity of the various vital organs, the heart, 
rain, liver and kidneys, must ultimately be involved in 
sease from the imperfectly oxygenated blood with 
hich they are Bupplied, 
The vessels which convey the blood will first of all 
x)me impaired in their tenacity; next the membranes 
* cellular textures in which every oi^an is enveloped: 
id then will follow deterioration of the (unctionw of 
ose organs, ending in organic disease. 

\ I was for a long period at a, loss to account for the 

tower of many elderly persons to resist the noxious 
iluence of taking a considerable amount of apirits 
ally, until I discovered that these persons, without 
tception, had a relaxed state of bowels, by which 

lieir blood was relieved of a redundancy of carbon 
hich neither their lungs nor their liver could by any 
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nabilitT liaTv n-iDOv«d. This n^lttxstion enablnl 
1 to eonliiiae the babit of lirtnkiii^, and vel to 



e of their apparent freedom from iLuigw 

t freqaeatiy most disastrooa to their yoanger usut- 

Ks; who, being in ignortnix of the secret on whinh 

f pawner of tatin? s|urils in large qaantities (lep«ti(l«d, 

■^Vuntd ouitraUT ropy the practice of their senitfi^ 

■wbo^ie libations woold extend &r bevond anythtugiil 

Lwhicb their imitators u-oald be lifcelj- to indnlgc. 

In eondenming the ptaciic« of spirit drinking 1 woDld 

rish to be distinctly tmderstood (as I have bektf 

Pranaikedk thai I regard alcohol as of the ntmost ralu 

M a tnfdirin^; bat thai it shoold never be resort«J 

to excepting aa a remedial agent for the prcventiuti 

or ihtf cnrv of dtSMise: and that, in the absence "I 

cither of thtrsc nM««Ds for its employment, the pnc- 

lice iif taking alcohol shoald be abaudonod. ll n 

hanlly necessary to observe that a remedy, whkl 

priiTes so valuable for the prevention or ctire of disess*. 

mnnot as a rule be a safe one to employ cotisiauUj. 

I do not hesitate to assert that the prevailing babil nf 

spirit drinking is the most fertile soorce of ihu linil 

lo longevity which exists in the present day, and tlitl 

the very limited average of mortality, 45 yeais, it 

mainly owing to this and to kindred caases. 

Il is too often the practice of medical men to reconi' 
mend their patients to abstain from wine and mall 
liquors, and to sabstitnte whisky or brandy as thdr 
oniinary beverage. For this advice there is' no ilonbi 
freqnent necessity, and there can be no objection to it 
provided it is accompanied by an injnnctioa to abandon 
the habit as soon as the necessity for it ceases; bwt &t 
misfortnne is that the habit of drinking spirits sooo 
becomes confirmed, and is continued long after medial 
attendance and supervision have ceased, the patieDi 
concluding, naturally enough, that what he was recom- 
mended to take by professional authority cannot I* 
injurions if persevered in. It is probable that in son* 
instances if there were strict adherence to the limited 
quantity of alcohol prescribed by a medical man as an 
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aid to digeBtinu, the indiviihials thua prescribed for 
night not suffer material damagu from a continuance 
n its use; bnt I fear these instances are rare. Occa- 
liona frequently arise which induce the patient to 
ixceed the qnantity recommended; and, as he does 

Kot experience any immediate discomfort, he deludes 
imself into the belief that he cannot be doing himself 
injury. 

I would not have it inferred from the strong observa- 
tions I have advanced against the habit of drinking 
ipirits that, I am what in the vernacular is styled a 
"Teetotaler." Far from it; for I hold that for the 
mftjority of men who are engaged in the ardnons career 
ftf life, and for those upon whom age is telling by signs 
ai failing powers, the moderate and daily use of a 
^mulant like wine is of inestimable advantage. Indi- 
ivldTials who possess strong and vigorous hearts may 
dispense altogether even with wine, and it may be 
regretted that such persons are not more numerous; hut 
jt 18 not fair to assume that all others are as happily 
(jonstituted. If men would limit their consumption of 
the wine which agrees best with them to three glasses, 
they would rarely suffer inconvenience from this 
qnantity; but on the contrary they would find it a 
most valuable aid to digestion, and would rise from 
table with the assurance that they had not behaved ill 
either to their stomachs or to themselves. 

1 have known many men who ha^'e been large wine 
drinkers, but I cannot call to my remembi-ance a 
i^single instance of the habit having tended to the short- 
ening of life when spirits were refrained from. It is, 
iiCTwever, possible that if these persons had drunk less 
tiiey might have lived longer. The ordinary result of 
' 'ing wine to excess is,asiswellknown,the production 
of gont, but this in some cases may he regarded as a 
valuable monitor, and if the disease is properly treated, 
and not smothered or checked "by the use of colchicum, 
experience would lead to the conviction that it will 
rather assist than hinder the attainment of longevity 
by those who will drink more than tliey should do. 
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Wu hear a great deal concerniti^ the drinking a 
lij-i?-g(nie age. which was marked by the feats tif b. 
and three botlle men: but il we examine the prad 
of numbers in ihe present day, we ahall fiud llml i' 
are not far behind their ancestors. The a^gregl 
amount of sherry, hock, champagne and claret thw 
placed npou a modem dinner-table gives a fair iAe^ 
what is consumed. The men of former tjuies 
rule, confined themselves to one description of vi 
either to jwrt or madeim — sherry being comparativ; 
a more modem introduction^-and not an improvetn 
Their wind-up was frequently pnncb — in the pre 
day it is Bass, or brandy and soda — ^hoth 
although the latter may be least so. 

I could give many instances of cases within no,. 

leilpe of men who drank daily a large qnantity of m 
ami yet lived to an advanced age. On© will s "~ 
the late Lord Eldon drank a bottle of port wii 
day, exceptint; on Sundays, when hia brother, I 
Stowell, dined with him — and then they always dr_ 
four between them. The only ailment Lord Kldond 
fered from was goot, bnt, as he was most jnilictoin 
treated for thai complaint, it did not prevent him 6 
living to between eighty and ninety. 

No person has striven harder and wTitten 
forcibly to enlighten mankind on this subject, thaal 
Benjamin Richardson, both in his Cantor Lectures^ 
in his admirable work on "The Diseases of 
Life." 

At page 20S in his Physiological Proem on Alci . 
in Diseases of Modern Life, he says, "To have to flpi 
of diseases originating from the use of a finid i 
next to water, forms a part of the daily bevera„ 
immense populations of civilized people seems a si 
on civilization. It is nevertheless the duty of evl 
physician to speak plainly on this subject, because ]■ 
his painful task, day by day, to treat the most terr 
and fatal diseases, for the origin of which be can a 
no other cause than the use of alcohol. 

"It adds to the pain of the physician, while he ._.. 
these observations, to feel that when he calls to his^ 
the study of physiological laws, he can find no places 
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tction on living function to iliacover that it supplies no 
force to living matter, and no new matter, that is of 
latural character, for the construction of organized 

"In whatever direction he turns his attention to 
letermine the value of alcohol to man, heyond the 
iphere of its value as a drug which he may at times 

Inscribe, he sees nothing but a void : in whatever way 
le turns liis attention to determine the persistent effects 
if alcohol he seea nothing but disease and death; mental 
[isease, mental death: physical disease, physical death. 

"We approach most safely to the facts of the injuries 
hat are induced by alcohol, through the study of its 
ihysiological action; the part it plays when it enters 
he living organism. In whatever form it enters, 
rfiether as spirit, wine, or ale, matters little when its 
necific influence is kept steadily in view. It is as 
Icohol in its pure form, as the ardent spirit of the old 
witers, the ethylic alcohol of modern chemists and the 
asis of all our common intoxicating drinks, that it is 
est studied. To say this man only drinks ale, that 
Dan only drinks wine, while a third drinks spirits, is 
nerely to say, when the apology is unclothed, that all 
Irink the same danger." 

probable that many persona consider Dr. 
lichardson's denunciations of all alcoholic drinks too 
weeping; but no one can dispute the truthfulness of 

3 various pictures he has given us of the different 

leases produced by drinking alcohol, although he does 
lot attempt to discriminate between the dangers of 
Irinking ardent spirits or pure alcohol, and ■wine or ale. 

Experience teaches that when the two latter beverages 

i taken in moderation they are of infinite use in 
esisting digestion, in overcoming the effects of mental 

1 bodily fatigue, and in sustaining the strength of 
the nervous system. The same cannot he said of spirit, 

Kure alcohol, which is doubtless a decided stimulant, 
ut like all stimulants its ert'ects are more or 1 
temporary, and are followed by depression. 
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Ricliarilson, however, ileniea that alcohul b a 

iilant to the heart's acfion. and asserts tliitt it 

weakens llie contractile force of the luiniite vessel* 
which the heart fills with blood at ea«h of its stroke 
He observes at p. 21fi, "These "bodies prodace, in fact, 
u paralysis of the organic nervous supply of the vessels 
whieh constitute the ratnute vascular structures. Th» 
minutevesselswhen paralysed offer inefBcientresistance 
to the force of the heart, and the palsatiug orgnn tbni 
liberated, like the main-spring' of a clock from whieh 
the reslHtance has been removed quickens in actiou, 
dilating the feebly -res istent vessels, and giving evideDcr 
really not of increased, but of wasted power." 

If this theory is correct it is difficult to comprehend 
the effect which alcohol produces in some case! 
hemorrhage and of exhausting diseases in which, when 
the vital stream is reduced to a minimun, and the pnl« 
at the wrist feels like a fine thread, death woulil inevil*- 
bly follow if it were not for some propulsive power 
superadded to the heart's action. Experience leacbra 
us Ihat alcohol in its pure form is then the readiest 
remedy for restoring action to a paralysed heart, anil 
thus overcoming the stasis of blood which threat^usm 
end in death. 

Dr. Richardson's observations may apply to the easw 
of confirmed drunkards, or those who take spirits l<i 
excess, but not to persons who are not in the habit of 
resorting constantly to stimulants. 

Dr. Richardson sums up the penalties of takini 
alcohol by giving us a list of the diseases conseqneni a 
its use. These are, he says : — 

1. Disease of heart. 

2. Alcoholic consumption. 

3, Disease of liver, producing. 

4, Diabetes. 

6, Disease of kiduey. Calculus. 
fi. Diseases of the eye, 
I 7. Insomnia. 

8. Diseases of nerves. 
9- Ej)ilepsy. 
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10. Paralysis from alcohol. 

11. Dypsomania — 
Mental alienation— Mania a potu. 

12. Delirinm Tremens. 

13. The hereditary transmission of disease from 
alcoholics. 

This list is a long one, but it m ight be greatly extended, 
uad might include diseases of the brain; of the bladder, 
together with prostatic enlargement, that frequent 
ionrce of misery to the aged: and sltin diseases, many 
of which may arise independently of the practice of 
iflrinking, but which are all of them aggravated by it. 

Now that I have endeavoured to describe some of 
Ihe calamities that arise from excesses in eating and 
Irinking, it is fitting to refer to smoking, which is 
terhaps the most prevalent indulgence or luxury of the 
iresent day. 

Thi; practice of smoking tobacco, when carried to 
Btcess, is productive of baneful consequences, and this 
s more especially the case, and the results are more 
■apidly developerl, if the habit has been acquired before 
the body of the smoker has ceased to grow, or has 
red at its full maturity. If smoking has not been 
practised before this period, and is only moderately 
ndnlgedin, I do not think it is prejudicial. If, however, 
\ yonth begins to smoke at an early period, of almost 
before puberty has arrived, the results cannot be other- 
Wise than most injurious. Smoking will then retard the 
jfTowth and development of the body, will impair the 
etion of the heart, and will lay the foundation of one 
r other of those numerous maladies which are com- 
prised under the head of neuroses, or nervous diseases. 
Kor is it at all difflcuit to comprehend the manner in 
■which tobacco produces such effects. 

When the habit of smoking has once been acquired, 
and the neophyte no longer drea.ds the marked symptoms 
of poisoning which he experienced in his first essay, the 
nansea and vomiting, followed by more or less prostra- 
tion, tobacco appears to act as a grateful stimulant, and 
to be followed, as all stimulants are, by more or less 
, depression^ call it calmness if you will^it is the result 
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of a diminished power of the heart's action — Whence ihe 
soothing influence it conveys to the OTerstraintHl ot 
overworked nerves. And, if smoking were confined In 
the realization of this desirable result, and were only 
naed medicinally, instead of bein^ made a, daily praciicc 
when not really called for, it might be considered a 
valnable therapeutic agent; but the same objection 
applies to constant smoking as lo the habitnal con- 
sumption of alcohol. 

To the young more especially the practice of sraokitij 
is fraught with danger, for we all know that whatever 
agent interferes with the due propulsion of the blood 
by the heart, interferes also with the growth of tbit 
animal machine — vrhether snch an agent be impure air, 
deficient nourishment, or the direct application of a 
sedative like tobacco. 

Dr. Richardson is of opinion, and 1 entirely agree 
with him, that the prolonged inhalation of tobacco jtro- 
ducer very marked changes in the blood. The fluiil is 
rendered thinner than natural, and in extreme cusm 
pfiler. The effect on the blood globules is to changt 
iheir shape. These globules have naturally a donbif 
concave surface, and at their edges a perfectly smooth 
outline. They become oval and irregular at their edge^ 
and instead of having a mutual attraction for each 
other, — a good sign, vrithin certain limits, of their 
physical health, — they lie loosely scattered, rendering 
an individual who possesses such blood physically 
depressed, and deficient both in muscular and in mental 
power. It is, however, encouraging to observe how 
quickly the blood will regain its natural characteristics. 
One day of abstinence is often sufficient to permit the 
poison to escape, and to restore the fluid to its natnn) 
aspect, This condition of blood, however, renders thoee 
in whom it exists liable to sudden dangers from com- 
paratively trivial causes, I have recently seen a 
gentleman, aged twenty-three, who is a confirmed 
smoker. He played at lawn tennis and became very 
hot, was careless of himself and got a chill when Hm 
game was over. On the following day he felt so ... 
that he could scarcely walk, and his throat waa 
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_ elled that it was with difficulty lie could swallow. 

?"lieii I saw his tongue it presentetl the peculiar ap- 

fearauce, very cUtficuU to describe, of extreme blood 

•egenerafion. His pulse was feeble, and he had a 

^^tal loss of appetite, yet he assured me that when he 

^n to play he had never felt better in his life, 

le had been living in the country for some weeks. 

The smoker's sore throat is familiar to most medical 

i^en, and can only be cured by abandoning the practice 

* smoking. There are, indeed, few organs of the body 

hich can be said to remain nninfluenced by the 

^feit. It is, therefore, one of the cauaea antagonistic 

longevity when prematurely indulged in, or when 

*Tied to excess at a more advanced period of life. 

^^Baving gone rapidly over some of the chief causes 

J*^iavonrable to longevity, it ia time to consider some 

E* the many by which it may be promoted. 

There can be no question that those men who from 

r'^^essity or inclination continue to employ their brains, 

. *^d keep their bodies in exercise, exhibit the best 

5"j)es of a vigorous old age. The instances illustrative 

^ this fact are nnmerous. It is sufficient to mention 

. '^ch names as the late Lords Lyndhnrst, St. Leonards, 

'*tid Brougham. The first of these illnstrions men, 

i^hen near ninety years of age, gave one of the most 

*ofound and elaborate judgments that had ever been 

Leard in the House of Lords. Nor were the two latter 

SB conspicuous for maintaining to a similar period 

*ir vast mental powers. 

The brain, like the muscles of the body, will suffer 
'lien allowed to rest. An extreme case of the muscular 
rBHtii^ thus produced is that of the Indian Fakir, who 
his limbs in a fixed position until the joints 

r!ome fixed or anchylosed. I knew an old gentleman 
eighty-seven, who was so well aware of this liability, 
it, on rising after he had sat for some time, and on 
Xperieneing,as elderly persons frequently do, a stiffness 
. hia knees, he wonld appear to be very angry with 
leae joints for their stiMiess, and I have often seen 
im give both his knees on the inside and outside a 
mart blow with the palm of his hand, exclaiming at 
he same time, "Drat you ! what do you nveanl" 
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Aa a rule, next to a dne employment of the menl 
faculties, nothing ia more conducive to perfect heaJ*^ 
tlian dailj- exerciae on foot or on horseback. Yet ihe*'^ 
is no habit so easily relinquished, or so difticult *"", 
reanrae when once fairly broken in upon. The man^*' 
is that so many people aeem to do so well without *'" 
When men are engaged in the busy turmoil of acti^*** 
life, the strain on the brain and nervous system appear "^^ 
to be anfflcient to burn up the effete materials of thw ^'^ 
bodies, and to compensate for the want of direct mn — *" 
cnlar exertion. The injurious effects of abandoaiC^" 
exercise occur to those who are devoid of occupational' 
who atill retain the same amount of appetite, and gratii^J 
it as of yore, without reflecting that the sanjf amount ^^-^j 
food cannot be safely indulged in under such altere ^" 
conditions. We act more wisely with our horses tlia- -** 
we do with ourselves — we cut off some of their cnr ^^^^ 
when they are not working. There is, however, no rid- ^ 
without an exception. It was well known to the frienit— - ^ 
of a gallant colonel, who died a few years ago, that afte»' 
theyeriodof middle life when gout affected him, he w&-|^^ 
never known to walk more than a mile at a stretch, an*^ 
that very seldom. Yet he lived to ninety-one, Tk- "^ 
colonel sought the aid of niedieine to compensate l<^ -^ 
feilure of exerciae. 

Exercise, however, like many other valuable hygieni^*^ 
practices, may be readily carried to excess ; and mistake ^^ 
and injurious results are of frequent occurrence froic^^^ 
this source. The maxim that should be our guide is — -"^ 
"Take exercise short of fatigue," for when fatigue o^^ 
exhaustion occurs, the good effects of exercise are tC^^ 
a certain extent dissipated. Men resort too often tC^^ 
stimulants to overcome the sensations consequent upoi^^ 
an over-tired heart; whereas, if they adopted the simple'* 
practice of reclining in the horizontal posture for tea.— - 
minutes, so as to allow the blood to flow on a plane, anrf— " 
thus to revive the exhausted mechanism of the circu- 
lating organ, they would rise up refreshed, and woi 
not feel the want of any artificial aid to increase 
power of the heart's action. 
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It is, however, rare to see people of very advanced age 
persevering in exercise, and it is a very difficult matter 
w^hen once they have relinquished the practice to induce 
them to return to it. One rather remarkable instance, 
to the contrary occurred to me some years ago. 
One of the handsomest old ladies I ever remember to 
have seen came up from a to\ni in Berkshire to consult 
me about her health. She was then eighty years of 
age. On visiting her at the lodgings she had taken 
in one of the streets out of the Strand, I found her in 
bed in a room which was scarcely penetrated by a 
single ray of light. I asked permission to open the 
shutters, that I might see her. She begged me to 
allow as little light to enter as possible, as "the 
light affected her eyes." She was in a highly nervous 
state, and I failed to glean much information on this 
visit as to what really ailed her. On taking leave I 
said I would prefer seeing her when she was up and 
dressed, and that I would call on the following day. 
I did so, and found myself in the presence of an appa- 
rently enormous woman. I soon discovered that her 
great size did not arise from excessive corpulence, and 
on inquiry found that it was chiefly due to the amount 
of apparel which she wore. She had on seven petticoats 
— two of them of flannel- besides her outer garments. 
She said she felt compelled to wear them because she 
w^as so susceptible to cold. She had no disease of any 
kind. She was of highly nervous temperament, had a 
good appetite, and never took any exercise. I told her 
she would lose all the numerous feelings of discomfort 
of which she complained if she would make up her 
mind to leave off her excess of wearing apparal (which 
it would have been impossible for her to walk under,) 
and to take exercise. With some little difficulty I pre- 
vailed upon her to act upon my suggestions: and, to 
show the amount of reliance to be placed on her word, 
after having promised me that she would take a walk 
every day, some of her friends met her in the Strand, 
walking in a snow storm. They expressed astonishment 
at seeing her under such unusual circumstances, but 
she told them quietly that I had directed her to take a 
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Eb not rain. This old lady entirely lost her nervoof 
Elings and apprehensions, and lived to considerabty 
Ber ninety. 

KJndgiug from the insta.nceH Of which T have knowD 
jEd heard, of men who have reuched an advanced pericil 
of life, and who have made it their pi-actice both id 
winter and summer to indnlge in cold bathing, it weulii 
appear that nnder favourable conditions cold bathing has 

I ciintribnted to longevity. This is, however, a moile of 

procedure "which requires judgment for its adoptliiu. 

|i since much will depend upon the integrity of Hie heart' 

I and circulation, and upon freedom from any orgnuii: 

disease. That cold bathing does contribute to healtli 
cannot admit of doubt, provided the above condidoiu 
obtain ; for 1 have heard those who have relinquished the 
habit complain that when they did bathe in cold water 
every morning they never knew what a cold was, bm 
that when they ceased to do so they w^ere constantly 
liable to catch cold. 

No maxim is of more value than the classical one, 
rnn'cni* ocotrrita mofb'j^B.iiticJp3i,tethe coming disease 
— both for preserving the health and for conducing to 
longevity. Howmany valuable lives might be prolonged 
if the knowledge of the importance of attending to the 
./fT-sf indices of failing health were diffused ! So many of 
these indices are unconnected with pain that the maw 
of mankind, who do not, or will not, believe thai there 
is anything radically wrong with them when free from 
pain, although conscious they do not feel as they onglii. 
will yet persevere in their ordinary habits of life, and 
will not seek professional advice. If, however, fiain 

[ should be present, they become intolerant of it, and are 

less tardy in asking for its removal. Pain, of conrae, 

may be a valuable index that something is "wrong, but 

there are many symptoms which are more important. 

although from the absenee of pain they are but little 

regarded. 

"' ■ is not the place in which to enter upon the 

ild of symptomatology, but reference i 

) some of the most marked deviation 
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ordiiiarj- bcaltli which are witnessed in individimls who 
have passed the meridian of life. It is then common 
for persons in the more wealthy classes to become 
subject to certain irregularities of digestion and circu- 
latiiiii, the reanlt, in the majority of instances, of 
consnniing an undiminished amount of food, while 
taking a diminished amount of muscular exercise. The 
machinery of the body, so to speak, becomes clogged: 
and the breathing is not so free in ascending rising 
ground, or on sudden exertion, as formerly. The action 
of the heart becomes easily accelerated, and althongh 
A short rest usually will remove this discomfort, yet 
exercise, which formerly was attended with pleasure, 
soon becomes repugnant, and is consequently avoided, 
easier methods of locomotion being resorted to. This 
Jiabit insidiouBly creeps upon men as age advances, and 
it is one that cannot be too jealously guarded against. 
"" H snfRcient to observe the career of men advanced 
in life to whom exercise is a necessity, in order to 
realize the fact that, if there is the ivill to maintain a 
system of regular exertion, the human body is not only 
al to it at a very advanced period, but is all the 
"better for it. 

It is far too frequent, when men have reached the 
je of seventy, for them gradually and almost imper- 
$eptibly to drift into habits of indulgence, and to 
iolace themselves with the idea that, as they have 
Kcomplished their seventieth year, they should change 
^eir habits of life and should take things ettsily. 
rhis change is frequently attended by disastrous or 
tal results. Age, after all, is comparative, for if a 
an has been prudent and active in his earlier years. 
i has no right to conclude when he reaches seventy 
at his condition is analoffons to that of a person whose 
previous life has been one of indulgence and imprn- 
'dence, and who presents the marked characteristics of 
senility. At this time I am not able to refer to the 
source from which I obtained the description of a so- 
called Quaker's disease, but it will serve to illustrate 
the danger of too decided a change in previous habits 
of life. When Quakerism was more common than it is 
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w, it was the ordinary custom for men of this yersni- 
in who were engaged in buBiiiess, to retire frum it 
iTkiui liie age of fifty. Frurti their inexpensive mn<Ii> 
of liff tliey bad gtjntrally amassed suflicient mioej 
\n reader them independent fif further occupalion. 
Their aocial habits were very restricted: they ipiuired 
theatres and all' places of amusement : they eqtiaUy 
condemned novels and light literature, and their rhirt 
enjoyment was their pipe and their newspaper. THmt 
habits became, however active before, decidedly seden- 
tary, and as it did not seem to them requisite lo 
diminish their enstomary amount of food, they very 
naturally became what may be described as stall-fei 
Their livers grew large, and they experienced al! tlw 
miseries and consequences of undue repletion, frwu 
failttre of sufficient exercise. Hence a Quaker wliu 
had reached the age of seventy was considered a raritj. 
^d in large commerciai towns the Morbiix Qunkrri 
by no means nnconimon. 

irae men, of a leuco-phlegmatic temperament, wlien 
■they have reached the age of seventy, appear as if [hey 
would collapse from the very fact of the achievemeiil. 
Such an one was a late well-known Sei^eant-at-ljiw. 
He was a lusty, well-favoured man, but of a despoudinf 
nature. I had occasion to call early one morning t« 
see his wife, and met him on the stairs. I said, "Good 
mtirning. Sergeant, how are you?" "Do not ask uif 
how I am," he replied, in a most melancholy tone 
of voice, "this day I have reached the period allottKd 
to man, I am threescore years and ten." "What <i( 
that," I said in a cheerful voice, "there are fift^ea 
good years in you yet." He stopped descending, and 
said with some animation, "Do you think so?"" "I 
am sure of it," I replied. "Oil, thank you," he im- 
mediately rejoined, "I believe I am pretty well." The 
sergeant live<l to 84, This interview might or might 
not have contributed to his longevity, but it is worthy "f 
remark that he never again spoke to me on the subject 
of old age. 

It has been said that the life of man c 
rifles, and there is soni^ truth in the observatiol 
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well as in the fact that what appears a trifling departure 
from a customary habit is not really so. 

One of the common results of old age, except amongst 
military men, is a rounding of the shoulders, and a 
consequent projection of the head ; the effect of which 
is contraction of the chest, and consequent impair- 
ment of the breathing: this is entirely a mechanical 
result, and may be avoided if the injurious consequences 
of the habit of stooping are pointed out to the 
individual. 

Diminished use of employment of the muscles in any 
part of the body tends to diminish their volume and to 
produce relaxation and loss of power. It is from this 
cause that the muscles at the back of the neck become 
enfeebled as age advances, and fail to support the weight 
of the head; but, if the ivill is called into operation 
and the encroaching defect is met with decision, it may 
be overcome by a steady persistence in holding the head 
erect. It is said that the late Duke of Wellington 
wore an artificial support at the back of his neck to 
assist him in this endeavour. 

The heart, although it is an involuntary muscle, 
requires the stimulus of exercise, like the muscles that 
are under the will, to maintain its integrity. Without 
this stimulus it is prone to flag, and then all the different 
organs of the body will suffer from imperfect circulation. 
Cold has a very depressing effect upon the action of the 
heart, and is consequently most inimical to old persons 
and young children, in whom it should be carefully 
guarded against, even when they are capable of taking 
exercise. The occurrence of chilblains in those who 
possess a feeble circulation is a familiar instance of the 
external effect of cold. The unseen results, however, of 
a languid and defective circulation of the blood are of 
vastly more importance than those which meet the eye; 
and it is not too much to assert that many diseases 
of an hereditary type owe their appearance in one or 
more members of a family, consumption more especially, 
to this fact not being appreciated. It is the glandular 
organs of the body which suffer most when the circula- 
tion is impaired; the liver being the chief amongst them ; 
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and this observation ajiplies witli t-qiial force lo ihe oW 
und to the young. 

The circulation of the blood through th« liver, llii- 
portal circulation, is only second in importance to thnt 
of the heart itself: for if any interruption to the ilnn 
transmission of blood takes place in the Hver from 
congestion, enlargement, or any cause of nervom 
irritation, there must also be a failure in the due swpply 
of blood to the right aide of the heart, and any oue or 
mure of the varions symptoms indicative of c^nliac 
ilerangement may be established. Such results 1 Lave 
repeatedly seen in elderly persons, and anless thecanai! 
had been recognized, fatal consequences might have 
followed. 

An illustrative case may not he devoid of intereel. 
Six years ago I saw a gentleman aged 80, whose health 
had been failing for some time. He had lost his wife 
under very distressing circumstances a few months 
previously, and the loss bad produced great mental and 
bodily depression. After a time his breathing became 
very much oppressed, and he was unable to ascend ihr 
stairs. His feet were swelled, and his appetite faileil 
him. On examination 1 discovered that his liver was 
rauch enlarged and hard, and conld be felt three iuehra 
below his ribs. On the reduction of this enlargement 
which took place gradually, hie breathing becanu! 
natural, the swelling of his feet disappeared, his 
appetite was restored, and he has had no return of his 
symptoms up to this time. 

Elderly persons are very much more prone to suffer 
from enlargement of the liver than is commonly 
susiiected; their altered habits being conducive to it. 
If, however, we are anxious to prolong life and to 
render it agreeable, we must not rest content with Uie 
simple reduction of the organ to its normal size, but 'ire 
must endeavour to retain it in that condition, "We 
cannot in the large majority of elderly persons do thi» 
by the natural means of exercise, biit must fall back 
upon the judicious administration of medicines whi^ 
impart tone to the stomach and heart, and must keepi 
watchful eye upon the hepatic functions. We shonM 
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pot consider too ninch the ftge of the patient, but 
Bbonld rather attend to the defects we are called on lo 
remedy. 

The late Dr. John Armstrong in his lectures when re- 
ferring to age remarks, " Oicero eaya that age commences 
in the Cradle and terminates only in the Grave; and I 
hm convinced that the mind of man might, like the sun, 
grow larger at its setting, and s.hed a beautiful light at 
the period of its decline. I know a remarkable instance 
of this in a man, the whole labour of whose life was to 
ilo good to his fellow creatures — the celebrated Jeremy 
jentham. Lewis Comaru was another example of the 
efficacy of controlling the animal appetites, in pro- 
longing life and the mental powers," 

Dr. Armstrong conchtdes his observation on Longevity 
)j saying, "The skin of old persons should be kept 
frann ; the bowels moderately open ; the liver should be 
(Ccasionally roused by an alterative, and very gentle 
nercise should be taken. The exercise should be 
anoderate, because the body of an old man resembles an 
old ship, which, if exposed to a storm, will almost in- 
Tariably founder, but which if kept in smooth water 
will last a very long time." 

These observations were made before the time of 
■Flourens who, as I have already stated, has endeavoured 
|o establish certain laws, by which we may be guided 
n forming an estimate of the probable duration of life. 
The celebrated raven of the late Charles Dickens had 
>een taught to give utterance to a sentiment which, 
when put into practice, is highly condncive to longevity, 
Sriz, "Never say die." If 1 remember correctly this 
. followed by an imitation of the drawing of in- 
inmerakle corks, which looked very much as if the bird 
Attended to cast a slur upon his own wise advice; for 
lis drawing of corks cannot be considered otherwise 
Ihan as antagonistic to longevity. The bird's aphorism, 
lowever, is doubtless most valuable in its application to 
the aged, to induce them to make light of the ailments 
■which they feel, and not to attach nndue weight to 
them. The more cheerfully declining years are borne, 
the happier it is for the bearers, and the more delightful 
to witness by those around them. 
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^^^^Bbct) \ipoi) a very cheerful old gentleman of 811, and 
^^^^^ paying him a ^isit one day, he found him readiug 
" Ihe pBaliDs. "Do you know Mr. P.," he observnJ, 

" "that I think the inspired Psalmist made a miauilw 

j when he put the age of man at threescore years and 

|i ten, it should have been fourscore and ten." 

I It may be desirable to refer to the diseases 'whichare 
■ more immediately the canse of death in the a^ed, and 
|i the chief of these are traceable to congestion uf nnt nr 

other of the vital organs. Such congestion; when In 
the brain, produces apoplexy, in the lun^ and air- 
paaaages, bronchitis; in the liver, imperfect or impaired 
action; and, in the kidneys, a cessation of their natonil 
, function. All these results may be originally prodncwl 

by a defect in the heart's action, whether occusloii«d 
by an external inflneuce, such as cold, causing a chill. 
or by a shock to the nervous system, whether mental 
or physical, causing depression. 

I am afraid it is too mach our custom, when callwi 
upon to prescribe for the ailments of elderly perSoiDv 
to regard the mere element of age too seriously; and D 
attribute many aymptoma and discomforts to this ainne; 
overlooking the fact that similiar symptoms are (re- 
quently met with in the meridian of life; and tlial. 
when they occur in the aged, they may be treated, in 
the majority of cases, with a fair amount of success. 
It is not less true that, in young persons, the ili*- 

II comforts which would excite grave attention in the 
aged, are often treated with unwarrantable nogleci- 
Youths who are growing fast will frequently compUiD 

|i of loss of strength, flying pains, shortness of breath, 

'' etc. These symptoms are often looked upon as if they 

were of little consefjuence, and are attributed — justly 
enough — to the excess of rapid growth. They are, 
however, none the less worthy of the attention which 
they do not invariably receive. 

It is as necessary to contribute strength to the growing 

youth, by the aid of generous diet and tonic medioinei^ 

1 to attend to the defects observable in thw mors 

lature fabric of the aged, when their bodies reqnln 
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repair, and to subject them ti* proper hvgienic und 
medical treatment. 

Many of the infirmities of age may be traced to the 
g'«»dually increasing disinclination of the individual to 
i^ake nse of his muscles of locomotion. Many persons, 
"Merely Iwcause they have become old, deem it necessary 
'<* relinqiiish active exercise, and thusallow their joints 
to lecome like rusty hinges, and their inuacles, tendons, 
*H(l ligaments to become flabby and relaxed. 

ll is not often that we are able, by reasoning with 
*1ch pf'rsons, to induce them to change their mode of 
'ife. and to give their limbs afair amount of exercise; 
*^d it is also hard to persnade them of the increased 
*>nonnt of he^th and comfort they may obtain bv such 
* course; they prefer ease and rest, with all the bodily 
*iiscomforts consequent upon their indulgence in them, 
Jo tJje temporarj' unpleasantness of taking exercise to 
■^eep their bodies in perfect health. 

Now and then, however, we may meet with an indi 
*idoal who has strength of mind sufficient to shake off 
the habits of Indolence that are so common as we 
Advance in life; and of this the case of the lady, already 
*kientioued on p. 3.W, may be cited as a remarkable 
^sample. 

As in the instance of the Serjeant-at-Law, mentioned 
On p. 3(>2, the simple fact of having attained the age of 
70 years frequently induces men to act as if their days 
'\vere at an end, and as if their activity and enjoyment of 
life must cease in consequence. If no one will take the 
pains to disabuse the mind of such an idea it is easily 
tinderstood how imperceptibly the individual may fall 
more and more under its influence. In such circum- 
stances, if the proper moment for advice is chosen, a 
word in due season will frequently produce a most 
beneficial result. 

Notwithstanding the value of mental and bodily 
exercises in conducing to healthy longevity, it must be 
acknowledged, that many persons pass their declining 
years in the enjoyment of a fair amount of health who 
do not practice the latter of these essentials. Su 
persons are moderate in their appetites, are usually 
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equable temper, anil free from diseaae, and their sp^' 
of existence does not seem to l>e shortene<I by fi-^^'^ 
abandonment of active habits. ^^ 

Tliis, however, ia not the case with the majority ^_^g 
mankind. In far too many instance.^, when men ha , 
obtained u competence which it has been the object ^— ^, 
their lives to acquire, they seem to think that it^^^^ 
necessity for exercise no longer exists, and they oft^^^, 
relinqnish, too suddenly, those active pursuits whic ^^^^ ^ 
have been the means of maintaining their health and c^^" 
contributing to their success in life. ^^ 

It then seldom occurs to them that it is necessary C^** 
make a corresponding change in their mode of livin^^"^ 
when the period of their activity has ceased. They wi -|J 
eat and drink jnst the same as they did when in pnreur " 
of their occupation. The natural consequence is t^— *? 
establish plethora, which is likely to increase, and whit- """ 
may terminate in disease, so that a comparative earL— •? 
death may be the result. 

The greater frequency in the present day of sudde- i "^^ 
death from previously unsuspected heart disease, fror^^*" 
apoplexy, and from paralysis, points significantly to li^^^^ 
existence of some undermining process which can onl^^J 
be explained as arising from long-continued vascul^^*^ 
derangement, ending in mechanical change of stmctu^^** 
or in the sudden collapse of some vital organ, such ^^** 
the heart or brain. 

The ailments ^hich specially affect the aged are tho^eS* 
which are common to the majority of persons who lead.—- * 
sedentary life. They are, lost or diminished appetit *> 
imperfect digestion of the food, and all the consequenc^^^'' 
resulting from its mal- assimilation. It will, as a rul -^i 
be found that derangement of the hepatic functi*^^^ 
is the most prominent symptom; although no pain x::^ 
discomfort may be complained of in the liver, tt:»-^ 
patient being perhaps unconscious that he possess^^* 
such an organ. 

The liver is next in importance to the Inngs i* 
relieving the blood of an excess of carbon, a function 
to which exercise so greatly contributes, but its ' 
office is to act as the purifier of the lower porti 
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body, and its containeil abilominal viscera, by the 
lar discharge of the pecnliar secretion — bile — which 
xiature's aperient. 

"When this secretion becomes impaired in quality, or 
is* deficient in quantity, aickness or continued consti- 
•ation is a common result. The restoration of a healthy 
cretion removes these discomforts. 
The medicines most eflfectnal for producing thia result 
e alteratives, and one of the most valuable of them, 
'ixea administered in small doses, is mercury. 
In the present day, however, there is a strong prejn- 
■ce existing in the minds of many medical men against 
^^e employment of mercury in any one of its various 
>Piii8. These men have been debarred from acquiring 
^^e knowledge of the value of this medicine when 
'operly and judiciously administered, by the wholesale 
E*B(lemnation of it in which some of our moat eloquent 
l^edical lecturers and writers have indulged. I cannot 
'"Ve a stronger illustration of this than by referring 
'_ the very able treatise of the late Dr. Brinton, on 
'iseases of the Stomach. He seems, in this other- 
"ise excellent work, to ignore altogether the influence 
tercised by the liver — the largest organ and gland 
ithe body — in contributing to the production of some 
f the diseases of which he treats, and indeed he 
tUy refers to the liver in order to introduce a strong 
fcjurgation against the employment of mercury in 
ly of its forms. Yet this talented physician died at 
I early age from an affection of the liver, of which 
:perience has shown us he miglit have been cured 
»y the use of thia very remedy, if he had ventured to 
anploy it. 

There can be no doubt that the prejudice against 
aercury, as against bleeding, arose, and very properly 
O, on account of the indiscriminate employment of 
heae two powerful agents in the treatment of disease. 
It ia not too much to assert that, in consequence of the 
lormer indiscriminate use of these remediea, many lives 
lave since been sacrificed which might have been saved 
)y employing with judgment one or other of thum for 
cure or prevention of disease. In the hands of 
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those who knuiv how to employ mercury, there is *^" 
more valuable or more safe remedy: but, like all otk^"" 
powerful agents, it requires to be given with cauli»*% 
We possess no other meiiicine which will accompli^ . 
the Bame objects, or which is so completely iqider conlrC^^.' 
Podophylliu, which has been recommended as a sul)st> -^ 
tute, often produces more discomfort than I have ^^^^^ 
seen mercury occasion. I wish to record my experienC^^ 
of the great value of mercury, when used as a remeiL ^ 
for removing torpor of the bowels, and the aluggishne^^? 
that exists in the system generally, in old persons. 
can speak with confidence of the comfort it affords cs;^ 
the aged when prescribed in minute doses, which answ^^" 
the purpose of larger doses of more active medicm«^^ 
without producing the distress and exhaustion whici-- * 
Bometimes follow from the over-action of the latter. 

It will be found, even at the most advanced period c^^' 
life— and I can refer to individuals whose ages ranf^^^ 
from 80 to "J7^ — that they may enjoy better health 
could otherivise be expected, by taking occasionally 
small dose of blue pill, such as two grains, with a 
equal quantity of the compound extract of colocyntl 
or of the compound rhubarb pill. In some cases, whei 
there is a tendency to congestion in any particnl^^^ 
organ as the heart, lungs, or brain, a single g]-ain C^^^ 
Calomel with two or three of the extract of Hyoscy ^^^ 
mus may be given once a week or once a fortnight, ^^^ 
be carried off on the following morning, by soic:^^ 
mild laxative; as a teaspoonful of castor oil or leniti' tf"^ 
electuary, or a dram or less of the compound powd^^* 
of liquorice. 

Equal parts, say four grains each, of the compoui^^' 
rhubarb pill and the compound galbanum pill will Ifc^^ 
found a very useful occasional laxative for acting c^^^ 
the bowels and relieving the intestines of flatus, wh^^*" 
an alterative is not required. This pill also acts as " 
moderate diuretic. 

Medicines of this kind in conjunction with tonicsA 
such as decoction of bark and ammonia; or, wh^" 
acids are required, quinine with the dilute aromato'c 
sulphuric acid, wil] ilii all that art can accomplish i" 
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rendering the decJining years of life easy to bear; and 
will remove or prevent many of those minor ilia to 
which the body is snbject in old age, and which are 
sometimes harder to bear than troubles of a graver kind. 

It is not micoramon to meet with instances, in men 
more particularly, of contraction of one or more of 
the fingers, I have seen several such caseij, the little 
finger and the adjoining one being most frequently 
affected, or sometimes the long finger of either hand. 
It is remarkable that, although, the gouty diathesis has 
existed in some of these cas«a, attacks of gout have 
been rare — the contraction being quite independent of 
the deposit of tophi, which is known to produce such 
great distortion of the fingers in those affiicted with 
gouty paroxysms. The process of contraction is uaually 
slow; and, the tendons not being painful, or, at least, 
the pain being very slight, the individual pays bat little 
attention to the gradual drawing in of the finger. 
Before the contraction becomes permanent, on bending 
the fingers, the joints fail to answer quickly, but will 
Bt last yield with a "click." 

If early attention is paid to the employment of 
extension and friction, contraction of the fingers may 
^e prevented; bat it requires assiduous attention and 
Watchfulness to prevent the occurrence of this change, 
when any tendency to an unnatural stiffness is observed. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to observe that the 
errors by which health is sacrificed, whether in youth 
OP in old age, are almost entirely the results of an 
ignorance which it should be the business of those who 
are concerned in the work of education to prevent. It 
is not enough to rest content with teaching youths 
'how to read and write ; something more is required to be 
instilled into them. I do not refer to theological 
teaching, which is acknowledged by all unprejudiced 
persons to be the very basis of morality, but to an 
insight into the laws which govern health, so as to 
enable them to ward off the diseases which tend to 
shorten life. Agesilana being asked what he thought 
most proper for boys to learn, answered, "What they 
oi^fat to do when they become men." Let those who 
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^^^^^■C most conversant with thu various eyatenis of fd^^H 
^^^Hbn among high and low throngbout the kingdom,^^| 
^^^^*lietht;r the advice of the sage is attended to in ffi^^ 
^ most important particular in onr advanced age of 

pivilizatioQ ? The record of the experience of ow 
l>erson must be taken for what it is presnmed to be 
worth, hut aach has been mine that I can assert thai 
^onle of the most promising youths I have known 
have been shipwrecked in their outset in iife — as well 
a« men afterwards — from sheer and entire ignorance of 
the laws which govern health. This is not an occftsiim 
for entering into the details of these special cases, bul 
I cannot omit to mention the observation of an intelli- 
gent Eton boy, who, when informed of the prohablr 
ultimate consequence of an infraction of a natural law. 
exclaimed, '"Oh! how I wish we had had some one al 
Eton to have instructed us in these subjects," ll is 
not asking too much of our legislators, who have taken 
BO deep an interest in the education of the rising 
generation, nor of those to whom the instruction nf our 
children is intrusted, that they will render such cdnca- 
tion as complete as possible, by providing instrnction in 
phifnioloffn as an essential portion of it. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that chairs of 
physiology will be established for the fulfilment of 
so desirable a purpose, "but the difficulty might be 
surmounted by requiring pupil teachers to make them- 
selves masters of the elements of physiology, and by 
allowing them to relinquish some really less important 
subjects in which they are now examined previous to 
their appointments. If even extra payment ■were 
required, it would be money well laid out, and the raie- 
iwyers, on whom the burden of eleemosynary education 
falls, would never grudge so useful, and ultimately 
profitable, an expenditure. In regawl to those to whom 
is intrusted the education of our sons and daughters, ii 
HhoQld be made incumbejit on them to provide jiroper 
physiological Instrnction for their pnpils. The subject 
when properly treated isby no means abstruse, and there 
is a fascination in it which would prove a source of great 
Interest to the old as well as to the yonng. 
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THE connection between liability to gout andimpeiv 
feet sleeping is not at tirst sight evident; but the 
experience of many years has convinced me that it is 
none the less real and certain. The complete significance 
of sleep is perhaps yet hardly known to physiologists; 
but all are agreed in the view long since arrived at by 
the poet on the ground of experience; namely, that it is 
"tired nature's sweet restorer." Perhaps the fact most 
iconclusively known about sleep is that it is a period 
■when the brain proper, the centre of observation and of 
intelligence, is to a great extent deprived of blood; and 
ihe vital fluid which is for the time diverted from the 
organ of the mind may reasonably be supposed to be 
minist«ring to increased activity elsewhere, so as to 
explain what is undoubtedly the fact, that sleep is the 
time of reparation for the bodily organs generally, and 
that it furnishes the opportunity for them to be restored 
to fitness for activity. If this be so, and all experience 
tconflrms the belief, it can be no matter for surprise that 
imperfect sleep should lead to the imperfect perforra- 
. Slice of function: and this a^in to the development 
of any morbid tendency which may exist in the 
individual. The whole tendency of the argnment of 
the foregoing pages has been to connect gout with 
the imperfect depuration of the blood, or, in other 
worda, with defective action of the liver and of the 
kidneys; and it is just the period of sleep iu which the 
duties of these great glands should be most completely 
performed, and in which the blood should be nio&t 
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completely relitived of those various waste products 
which, by their accamulation within the system, furnish.' 
the starting point of gout as well as of various other 
maladies. 

The natural history of sleep, if I may use such 
expression, ia at once curious and varied, 
probably the least sagacious of the "four Georges" 
whom tradition assigns the first ennnciation of the 
dictum which has ever since been a favourite among 
stupid early risers, to the effect that six hours of sleep 
are required by a man, seven by a woman, and eight 
by a fool. Extended experience shows the impossibility 
of laying down a rule, even approximately; so much do 
individuals appear to differ in their requirements; but 
it may safely be said that, although many persons can 
work with but little sleep over periods of intense 
or concentrated activity, yet these, as a rule, are com- 
pelled to make good the arrears owing to their systems 
as soon as opportunity is afforded them. One of the 
most remarkable instances of sustained activity upon 
little sleep was afforded by the late Lord Chancellor 
Truro; who, when in full work, was accustomed to- 
retire at three in the morning and to rise again at six, 
insomuch that he required relays of private secretaries 
to receive his instructions. Lord Brougham is said onrMr^yn 
one occasion to have worked continuously, and without- 
sleep, for a week, but it is probable that, during this - 
time, he would at least obtain snatches of very prof ounc» -«=jd 
repose; and it ia admitted that, when the occasion or- 
his wakefulness was over, he slept not only soundly bn , 
also long. M. de Lesseps is said by his friends to hav*^^^^^^ 
a "running account with sleep;" being able to sleep fo--^^^^^^^'' 
twenty-four hours or more at a stretch, and then to pass ^^^^ 
six or seven nights without sleeping at all. At sea h* -*^ 
is able to remain stretched on his berth, sleeping all th» -^^' 
way except at meal times; and his greatest record ec^ *'' 
feat of this kind was to sleep for 107 hours, between*^ j^" 
Marseilles and Alexandria, out of the 130 hours for whiet^'-'' 
the voyage lasted. The first Napoleon, and the first Dukti^^ 
of "Wellington, are said to have exercised a similar powee;:^^ 
of sleeping at will; and traditions of like kind haveS^ 
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^H oeeu preserved with regard to many other great men 
^f '^ixo have been called upou for extraordinary periods of 
I ^-^ntal activity, ami who, no doubt, have instinctively 
^'-'^^nired the knacfe of taking mnch needed rest when- 
^^«rfhey could obtain it. It lias often been observed 
**-St the rest 80 taken ia not liable to be disturbed by 
fJ^'J sound or commotion foreign to the dominant idea 
j-^^ the sleeper, but that it is instantly broken by any- 
^^ 3ng connected with this idea. Thns, Dr. Carpenter 
V^latea the case of a naval ofBcer, who was one of the 
^^^Scera of the watch in a Channel frigate during the war 
r^'ith France in the beginning of the century. When re- 
»*-«ved from duty he fell instantly into a profound slum- 
^*ir, which was not broken even by the firing of the deck 
^>ma above his head; but, if anyone whispered in his 
^ar, "a sail in sight," he sprang to his feet in full wake- 
•^"tilness and activity. The dependence upon chance rest 

|*kiust always, however, be regarded as a somewhat risky 
Jlroceding, which entails danger of breaking down at a 
■'iritical moment; and thisseems to have been the opinion 
^f Lord Palmerston, who never permitte<l his duties as 
l*rime Minister to interfere with the amount of repose 
■>vUich he felt to be necessary to his continned well- 
"being. He would remain in the House of Commons 
imtil the conclusion of the longest debate; bnt, when he 
once peached his bedroom, his servants had strict orders 
that he was on no aeconnt to be disturbed until after the 
lapse of eight honrs. By that time he had slept 
snfficiently for the needs of his system, and was ready 
to assume once more the responsibilities and cares 
of government. 
It is much to be wished that many others had been 
equally careful wdth Lord Palmerston iti this matter; 
for there can be no doubt that many fine minds have 
been weakened, and many lives destroyed, by the 
endeavour to dispense with a portion of the sleep which 
■was essential to the complete repair of the organism. 
Among the many instances which occur to me I would 
mention that of the late Dr. Burnet, Professor of Botany 
at King's College, and the last male descendant of the 
Bishop. He was actively employed during the day in 



the wiirk of medical pnictice ; and for several months br 
sat lip during most of the night, engaged in the com- 
position of his work on Botany. His health gradnallv 
gave way; and he died, as it was said, of consumplioii, 
but really of the effecis of iiisooinia, while etill in thi' 
prime of life. 

A similar fate has often hefallen young men of 
weakly constitntion, who have been eager to distinguiah 
themselves at theirtlniversities, and who, with this aim 
ill view, have continued their studies long after tlift 
ought to have been in bed; in many instances still 
further injuring themselves, both as regards digeBtion 
and nervous force, by drinking strong tea or cofiee 
to keep themselves awate. Those of exceptiunallv 
strong constitution may pass through snch an onl«lI 
apparently if not really unhurt; and their example 
serves to filinnilate imitation on the part of others wlm 
are not similarly endowed. In the latter instances Ibn 
intellectual capacity is not adequately sustained b.T 
physical power, and the latter gives way in tlir 
struggle. 

There seems to be a very general consent, on the pari 
of those who have brought the matter to the lest of 
experience, that the best time for mental labour and 
application is in the early hours of the morning. The 
testimony must perhaps be taken with a grain of salt, if 
we recollect the humourous description of the effecis at 
early rixing, once given by a literary man who wa> 
little addicted to practising it, to the effect that il 
made its followers conceited all the morning, and 
sleepy all the afternoon. With all due allowance tor 
different opinions and for different experiences, tli? 
preponderance of evidence is certainly in favour of the 
morning hours, when circumstances permit them to be 
ntilized ; but it must be remembered that some lime 
is^ required before any one who has been for a locg 
time habituated to late hours, will become eqiially 
habituated, to early ones, and able to pick op the 
threads of his work with the same facility in the 
morning as in the evening. This difficulty once ovor 
come, the best method of working ia probably to redre 
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to bed at ten o'clock, nr certainly not later than eleven, 
and to rise at five. There will then be time for three 
hours of close application before breakfast ; and 
the results of these three hours, certainly in some 
people if not in all, may be taken to be eciual to those 
of double the time at any other period of the day. The 
freedom from interrnplion which is securett by early 
jising is of itself no small advantage of the practice, 
even if we raaat admit that it is to some extent 
Isalanced by related inconveniencea, eiicli aa that the 
early riser may have to light his own fire, prepare his 
own coffee, and so forth. These iuconveuieiices, 
nevertheless, are but minor oth?s, and may be reduced to 
i minimum by gas fires and by the many other ingenious 
contrivances of the present day. I have known many 
men who have practised the method set forth, and who 
liave derived great advantage from it in every respect. 
When all has been said about the necessity of 
BufBcient sleep, it must still be remembered that there 
IS another side to the question, and a possibility of 
Bleeping too much. In regard to sleep, as in regard to 
all other matters, the safest practice, and the most 
excellent diseipline, are to be found in moderation, 
I>r. Carpenter long ago pointed out that, while those 
who slept inadequately were seldom capable of very 
b-uitfiil mental effort, those who slept to excess often 
teemed as if they were never thoroughly wide awake. 
Charles Dickens is believed to have derived the 
sharactera of his various fictions from observation 
■ather than from invention; and, if this be so, the fat 
joy in Pickwick would certainly afford a good example 
ri the soundness of Dr. Carpenter's view. Common 
experience tells us that, when we wake in the morning 
^ter sound repose, even though it be not the usual hour 
^r rising, the period of useful sleep for that night is 
over. If we compose ourselves again, and woo sleep, 
',\t may come; but it will at the best be of poor quality, 
generally disturbed by fantastic dreams, and will leave 
Tas less refreshed, and less fit for the business of life, 
'than we felt on first awakening,'. The lesson taught by 
'this experience is that a moniinir on which we "wake 
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unuBually eariy should in some way be turned to gooi 
account; aud no one who is actively engaged in t) 
world can ever be at any loss for opportunities of ^^^a, . 
employing it. 

It is not, however, always possible to utilize ttrr»_ < 
morning hoars in the manner described: for mn^c:3:»3|i 
mental work is of necessity nocturnal. The lru1i~^j^^ 
articles in the daily papers, for example, are. as a r\i__ 71_ *i, 
written at night; and the writers, who, from want «of 
material, often cannot commence until ten o'clock *3r 
even later, may be compelled by the exigencies of pr«z> ^Dt 
revision to remain on duty until perhaps two in tirzie 
morning. I knew a gentleman some years ago who h^iM''' 
occupied one of the most prominent positions in an 5r^^- 
portant colony; and who, on returning to Englan-^^' 
became engaged in adispute with the then Lord Stan le;;;^: 
My friend was a man of average physique, and Iia^^Sn 
usiially preserved good health. After being a year i -^^v, 
England he became ill, and complained of want of slee;, "I^Hte 
and of great pain at the back of his head. He had tb -^^ic 
best attainable advice, but at the end of a month h» ■'^qi 
died. It "was not until after his decease that I became -^ ( 
aware that for three months he had written, every othec ^(^ Iv 
day, a leader in the TiniPS. 1 saw him pi-ofessionallj^^ - 
on two occasions, and, partly from the seat of the pain -*^ 
formed the opinion that he was suffering from intens^^^^ 
nervous exhaustion. At that time, nothing was knowit* -^sd 
mth regard to the manner in "which this exhaustion ha£^"^^' 
been produced ; but the ultimate revelation expIaineC^ 
the whole. --*!0 

It is worth mentioning, as a means of overcoming ''^"? 
the difficulties sometimes attendant upon compulsory ■''^^' 
nocturnal labour, that it may usually be undertake*^ ^^^ 
with impunitj', even after a busy day, if a sound sleejf *^? 
be taken after dinner, and before the nocturnal worf-"^^ 
begins. A gentleman w^ho was engaged in medicu^ ^ 
practice during the day, aud who was often required t-^:^^^" 
write for a daily paper at night, succeeded in accomp^^:^^^ 
jlishing both his tasks by the adoption of tlie followin.i-*-rf" 
method. His hospital and other work being done, h»- * 
dined at half past six. As soon as he rose from tabteiii j* 
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removed his coat, loosened all tight articles of dress, 
»^id laid himself down upon a bed, warmly covered. 
In five minutes he waa asleep, and slept quite soundly 
**»atil he waa called at nine, when he took a cap of good 
'•^a, and proceeded to his destination. By the time he 
^•iriTed there all vestiges of sleepiness had disappeared, 
**-^acl he was able to get through his work with credit 
*'-*iii satisfaction. Returning home about two in the 
**iorning, he roae again at eight for the business of the 
*iay ; and in this manner he succeeded in obtaining 
^ight honrs of sleep in the twenty-four, while carrying 
**1, at the same time, the work of what might be called 
*-'Wo distinct professions. 

While the active employment of the mind in 
intellectual exercise is, genei-ally speaking, almost as 
•^ontliioive to sound sleep, and as certain to be followed 
**y it, as the active employment of the body in sport or 
laboBr, there are yet many exceptions to the former rule. 
An essential prelude of sleep is a diminished circula- 
tion of blood in the vessels of the brain; and it sometimes 
^Ppens that persons whose brains have been active, 
^^Jieeially to a late hour of the night, cannot speedily dis- 
***-3.a8 the greater blood-supply, which is at once the cause 
^l^^dthe condition of activity. This is especially prone to 
^^ppen when the work baa been sedentary, such as that 
?^ writing or studying, and w^hen the stillness of the 
^'^dy, and the activity of the brain, have combined to 
•**wjuce a languid circulation, and aconsequent coldness, 
^^¥ the feet and of the lower extremities generally. The 
student who is thus circumstanced may retire to bed, 
^Tit ueldom to sleep, and he may be restless and wakeful 
^«t a large portion of the time which he ought to devote 
*«alumber. Such a condition as this requires immediate 
^itention, because experience leaves no room for doubt 
thattimesavedfrom sleep isinfallibly destructive tomind 

t^ody and estate. The best remedy for wakefulness con- 
secutive to mental exertion is to be found in active 
exercise; and a well-known member of Parliament, who 
suffered from this form of insomnia, cured himself by 
the expedient of travelling np and down the Thames 
Embankment on a bicycle, as hani as he could go, 
for two or three hours before he retired to rest. The 
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addiction of the Prime Minister for the violent 
muscalar exercise involved in tree-felling isnodoubi 

I eoimected with an instinctive desire for muscular 
ffort, as a corrective of the effects of mental excite- 

[inent and exertion. Lord Palmerstoii, when he was 
Premier, w^as much uddicted to cutting and lopping 
timber on his estate in Hampshire; and leading aloUa- 
men and lawyers are accustomed, as a rale, to devot* 
their periods of repose from olticial or professional toil 
to field sports of the most fatiguing description. It wiU 
not always saQice, however, to wait for the needful 
exercise until the arrival of a time which can be devot«d 
to recreation; and a student ^vho is wakefal at bedtimr 
should close Ms books half an hour before his accnstomwl 
period, and should devote the time thus gained to i 
rapid walk or run, by which his tbonghts will li 
diverted from his occupation, and the circulation of bis 
lower extremities rendered active. By the judicious 
employment of this method, he will return home rewlj 
to take the rest which he so much requires, and n 
expect to sink speedily into refreshing and dreamlew 
slumber. 

We shall gain a good insight into the causes of sotoe 
forms of want of sleep if we consider attentively th» 
conditions of living men who are actively employod 
during the day in field sports, such us hunting, shooting, 
or fishing, and with whomatjad night is an exceptionil 
event, Tiie physiological explanation of their immunity 
from sleeplessness is easily intelligible. The two mort 
important organs of the body, the brain and hetitv 
on the proper action of which healthy sleep is chirflj 
dependent, are agreeably occupied in following tht 
indicated pursuits. Thti heart stimulates the brain br 
the increased amount of blood which it transmits to the 
latter organ under the influence of physicial exertion: 
and, if the sport be good, fatigue will be the last thing 
thought of. "When in time fatigue is felt, the pleasaot 
languor which succeeds to it, when rest is taken, is onlj 
known to those who have experienced it. The heaW 
and brain soon return to their normal tranqnillity of 
action, and, as a. result of the stress under which &«! 
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ave been working, demand repowe. Thisspeedily leads 
Q to sleep, thesleep of all others whichismostrefreshinff 
Dd most agreeable. 

The daily Tooations of men who dwell in cities are 
jldom such as to permit more than an occasional iu- 
nlgence in the pleasures which are certain to procure 
,6ep; and they should therefore regard it as a duty to 

ke at least a moderate degree of daily exercise with 
erfect regularity. For this purpose, walking is perhaps 
le most beneficial exercise which can be em])loyed ; 
nee it needs no preparation, costs no money, and brings 
ito use alt the muscles of the body. To walk for the 
ike of exercise alone, and without some so-called 
definite object," is by many considered irksome ; hnt 
loee who thus regard it might learn a useful lesson from 
w experience of persons who would walk if they could, 
nt cannot. Of the value of the exercise there can be 
o question. A well-known professional friend of mine 
laintained the most robust health, long after he had 
eached his 80th year, by taking walking exercise every 
ay for an hour. This he did "sharp," as he described 

; for he considered that to walk quickly doubled the 
dvantage of the practice. 

The next best exercise, for those who can afford it, is 
Iding; and it has the advantage that it may be continued 
Q a period of life later than that at which men will 
isnally walk for the sake of health. A horse is to no 
mall extent a companion ; and hence the habit of riding 
not felt to be monotonous. Many old people have 
aotinued to ride to a very advanced age; as for example 
i^ first Duke of Wellington, who rode even when his 
anliB were scarcely able to grasp the saddle. A well- 
nownSolicitorrode almost dail5' until he was 88, and was 
ery angry with his country doctor, who tried to dissuade 
lim from continuing the practice when he was no longer 
(cnre in his seat. He ultimately yielded to the doctor's 
lersuasion: hot, although he lived to be 91, ho declared 
the last that his life had been shortened by the aban- 
lonment of his favourite exercise. 

Whatever may be the valne of exercise, men who 
have reached a certain period of life should be careful 
to confine themselves to those forms of it which do not 
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involve any great or aiiddeti strain on the mosclM, 
Gaines like Rackets, Tennis, or Lawn-Tennia. may in 
moderation be condneive to health and to sound slecj^ 
lint they soon become hurtful if carried to excess bj 
]>ersons beyond the middle period of life. MoreoTer, 
if such games are abandoned suddenly, the whole syst«ja 
Lwlll be more orless enfeebled by the conseqaenlchamce 
in the condition and activity of the muscles. The wiw 
lourse is to diminish all forms of exercise, whether 
ameB, walking, or riding, not suddenly, but cautiously 
and by degrees, 
J In Mr. FoFHter'a admirable life of Charles Dickeng, ho 
Fgives an account of the methods by which the great 
author endeavoured to procure sleep. From eseessivf 
stimulation of his brain, he was constantly compelled 
to take exercise before sleep could be obtainud. Mr. 
Forater quotes the following passage from one u1 
. Dickens" lettera. "My last special feat was turning iini 
Lof bed at two, after a hard day, pedestrian and oihw- 
■ •wise, and walking thirty niiles into the country W 
breakfast," This walk was taken on the 15th of Oclober. 
1857. There is much other evidence in the biography 
that Dickens depended for many years upon excessive 
exercise to overcome the bniin excitement which sn 
often deprived him of sleep. He never seems lo liiiw 
thought of the consequences which his habits in thi* 
respect must ultimately entail, nor of what woulii 
happen when the exercise was compulaorily abaiidon«'l. 
He was continoally "burning the candle at both end*," 
and the practice, in his case as in so ojany others, wa* 
the direct cause of premature death. 

Mr, Forster informs ue, in his third -volume, its'- 
when Dickens had reached his 52nd year he begw '" 
complain of feeling very unwell, and at the end uf 
February, ISGli, he wrote thus: "I have been very 
unwell. F.B. {i.e. the late Mr. Carr Beard) wrote m' 
word that with such a. pnlse as 1 described, an examic- 
ation of the heart was absolutely necessary. "Wantuf 
muscular power of the heart," B. said. "Only remark- 
able irritability of the heart," said Dr. Brinton of Bnwk 
Street, who had been called in consultation. I was nul 
disconcerted, for I knew well beforehand that the effed 



ioultl not possibly be without oue cause at the bottom of 
t, of some degeneration of some function of tlie heart. 
)f coarse, I am not so foolish as to snppose that all my 
iFork can have been achieved without some penalty, 
tnd I have noticed for some time a decided change in 
ny buoyancy and hopefulness, in other words, in my 
isaal "tone." But tonics have Tjrought me round." On 
he 22nd of September, he wrote, " I think there is some 
ftrange influence in the atmosphere. Twice last week 
[ was seized in a most distressing manner, apparently 
D the heart; but Jack persuaded me only in the nervous 
lystem." 

Mr. Forster was a truefriend to Dickens, and tried 
lard to dissuade him from overtaxing his strength, but 
dl warnings were unheeded. Dickens wrote, in August, 
1867, " 1 am laid up with another attack of my foot, and 
was on the sofa all last night in torture. I cannot bear 

have the fomentations taken off for a moment. I was 
10 ill with it on Sunday, and it looked so fierce, that 1 
same up to Heury Thompson. He has gone into the 
jase heartily, and says there is no doubt the complaint 
trigiuates in the action of the shoe, in walking, on an 
snlai^ement inthenatureof abanion. I could not walk a 
|uarter of a mile to-night for £500. 1 make out so many 
•easons against supposing it tohegouty that I do not really 
ihink it is." There can be but ii ttle donbt, from this des- 
jription, that it was in reality gout from which he suffered. 
[n writing to his daughter from Liverpool, afteroneof the 
Eoat wonderful ovations he ever received after reading, 
he says: "Three thousand people were turned away 
£rom the Hall last night. Except that I cannot sleep, 

1 really think myself in very much better training than I 
}iad anticipated. A dozen oysters and a little champagne 
Iwtween the parts every night seem to constitute the 
best restorative I have ever yet tried." 

Of Dickens's last visit to America in 18ti8, Mr, Forster 
records that, "during his terrible travel to Albany his 
congh had spared him, but the old illness had broken 
ont in his foot; and, though he persisted in ascribing it 
to the former supposed origin (having been lately again 
wet from walking in melted snow, which I suppose to 
he the occasion of its swelling in the old way,) it troubled 
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liim aorely. extending now at intervals to thf rijflii fool 
alflo, Knd lamed liim all the time he retnaitied iti ibr 
Stali'H." This extract fairly proves that the "iUueasuf 
his foot" was Ronty; for on this occasion there is no 
mention made of his having a hunion on his right foot. 
by which to ai'connt for the lameness which affiectiHii ii 
also. Long before Dictens complained of illness, Lit 
great trouble in life was -want of sleep: and his metliiHl 
of obtaining it, by exhanating the power of his heart bj 
excessive walking, told upon him ultimately with fatal 
effect. The last time Mr. Forater saw him waw on tlie 
'>'2n<\ of May, 1870. He had just heard of the death of 
Mark Lemon, which led his thoughts to the crowd "f 
friendly compaiiioiis in letters and art, who had fallen 
from the ranks since they played Ben Jonson together. 
"And none beyond his sixtieth year," he said. "Verr 
few over fifty," Mr. Dickens died on the iHh of Jnnc 
following, and was only in his 58th year. His history 
teaches that exercise maybe too violent; and that, wbea 
the brain is overworked, other remedies must be lind 
recourse to. 

While sleep flies from some brain workers, it isapti" 
visit others w^ith inconvenient pertinacity, and to refnw 
to be repelled. The periods most favourable tu it* 
onslaught are those at which we desire to comlnue 
mental attention with bodily inactivity. A wHrm 
afternoon, a well-tilled public building, with iu 
neceHsarily Honiewhat carbonised atmosphere, ami » 
profound sermon delivered in a soothing voice, form i 
combination of conditions by which sleep is almost 
invited. Tlie man who atruggles against it is a curious 
and interesting spectacle. He begins by an endeavour 
to look as if he were preternaturally wide awake: liv 
raises his head and opens his eyes as wide as he can. 
generally making some little manifest movement, sncli 
as altering in some way his position, so that all in bis 
neighbourhood may see that he is not sleeping. Snflh 
muscular efforts last but a short time. The eyes 
gradually close, and are opened again in a spasmodic 
fashion from time to time. At length, the head descends 
slowly towardM the chest, and voluntary muaeular effort 
is over for the time. If the hands hold a book or a 



>aper, the grasp of it gradQally relaxes, and it is 
differed to fall to the flc.or. The worlil, with iis cares 
nd its surrnundings, is shut oat from ihe mind, and the 
leeper is wrapped ili complete for^etfulness. 

It is not only the public place which may he the 
Kene of snch slumher. bnt the iloiufslic fireside as well; 
end nothing is more remarkable than thv, def;ree and 
txteat to which the tired mind or the tired body will 
lometlmes be refreshed by a sleep of this kind, even if it 
■eoalyof very short duration. I remember a very bard 
irorked country Doctor, who dined early, and was accus- 
omed to come home to tea about six o'clock. He would 
ike an easy chair by the fire, and be asleep almost as 
D as he descended into it. His wife would pour out 
lis tea, and would wake him as soon as it was suffici- 
mtly cool to be drunk with comfort. He would rouse 
timself for a moment, swallow it, and be asleep again 
i soon as the cup was taken out of his hand. The 
MGond nap would presently be interrupted in a similar 
manner: and then h? would awake fresh and lively, and 
be ready to continue the considerable amount of work 
which often remained for hiin to do. The complete 
Jnvisoration which a short sleep will sometimes afford 
famishes a carious physiological problem, for which 
Ae ordinary notions about the subject can hardly be 
aid to furnish any adequate explanation. 

In persons who lead even moderately wholesome 
lives, the habitual want of sleep must always depend 
Upon some state of bodily disorder, the discovery and 
9«inoTal of which will form the first step in the direction 
of core. Even if there be no organic cause originally 
Operating, the want of sleep will of itself produce much 
mischief. It interferes with the healthful process of 
digestion; so that the food, even if it be hut small 
in quantity i^the appetite being generally capricious), is 
310t so digested as to supply a healthy description of 
•blood. When the fluid thus vitiated reaches the liver, 
it fails to supply that organ with materials for the 
secretion of healthy bile, and hence the whole of the 
abdominal functions become deranged; the bi-ain, in 
Buch cases, always sympathising actively. Perhaps the 
A A 
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most comiuon origin of eleeplessiiess is the coutinnR^^^H 
of that activity of the heart and brain which fu.^^ 
conditions necessary to intellectual labour, and whi-^c:^ 
fail when such labour is relinquished at the appropri^==^ 
time, to snbBide in the accnstomed manner. This v^^~ 3 
most frequently happen when the occupation of "tl^ 
mind has been of the nature of worry or anxiety, ^:»-3, 
when the anxious man is still tormented, after he 1^ sj 
retired to rest, by the cares which have pursued liS_ jn 
during the day. A habit may be formed in this -w^y 
which may last after the occasion of trouble has pass^^*)! 
and may attach itself, in greater or less degree, to men-*^ 
occupations of a less emotional character. 

In order that the activity of the circulation in t^^^^f 
brain may subside with the subsidence of the demaK^^ 
on its activity, it is before all things necessary that th» -^ 
ahonld be no impediment to the easy and natural fl(^^ . 
of blood into other channels; and the most essent fe-^ ^ ^ 
condition for this purpose is that the great glands of l-^^^ 
"body, the liver and the kidneys, 'should be free fro — ^ 
congestion and in a state to discharge their respect! ■ ^. 
functions. If the flow of blood through them . 

impeded, we shall vainly expect it to dimini^^^ 
in the brain; and hence one of the first things to ip^ 
done, in all cases of sleeplessness, is to ascertain t^^! 
state of the liver by palpation and by the character ^^ 
the evacuations, and to examine the urine, especiaL ^^ 
for bile-pigment and for excess of urea. The Ie^»-^ 
evidence of defective hepatic action would call for t^'^jr 
administration, as the beginning of the treatment, *^ 
small doses of some mild mercurial, either with- ^ 
purgative or with bicarbonate of potash neutralised f^f 
lemon juice or citric acid. It is only in combinatirtjn 
with such means as these, and sometimes not ui**" 
they have already produced a decided effect, tti^t 
recourse should be had to sedatives, the most generaJlj 
useful of which are the Ohloi'al Hydrate and the 
Bromide of Potassium. 

Besides persons who are still in other respects healthy. 
there are many ailing people who suffer from want m 
sJeep. Invalids, who have been confined for lOBtf 
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periotU to Hieir beds or honses, or who from any cause 
liaTe been preclnded ^om taking active exercise or 
breathing fresh air, are very freqnently sleeplesB. It 
"iB true that sleep may not be of the same degree of im- 
iPtance to such persons as to those who arc actively 
engaged in the tnrmoil of life, but still it is of hig'h 
importance, and it is often greatly desired as affording 
'•i temporary escape from the distressing sensations 
which are so commonly incidental to prolonged illness. 
In anch cases, as well as in those of the kind already 
adverted to, and in which the due attention has been 
paid to the secreting functions, the question of sedatives 
will tave to be considered, and the physician will fre- 
quently find occasion to pro*ince what has been called 
(somewhat erroneously), artificial sleep. He must then 
l^t' j^ided by balancing his knowledge of the evils 
'ikelj- to accrue from want of sleep against those which 
"^^J arise from its production. In this, as in many 
JltJier things, mankind have not to choose between the 
?j*<I and the goixi; but only between the better and 
"*«Woree. 

.When the nse of sedatives is clearly indicated, the 
^^i medicines already mentioned will usually be found 
^"ferable to all others. It may be .said of them that 
^'^y act better in combination than singly; and the 
j'Sief advantages which they offer are that they do n<»t 
]^terfere in any way with the performance of the vital 
TMtLctiona, and that they may be discontinued, when no 
t^^er required, without any distress to the patient, 
^liia, as is well linown, is seldom the case with any of 
*>le various forms of 0]iium. 

I could cite numerous cases as illustrations of the 
Talue of the timely use of sedatives; and one of the 
most conclusive which occurs to me is that of a gentle- 
man 80 years of age, who was suflfering from suppressed 
gout, and who for a, long time could obtain but little 
sleep. He took of Chloral Hydrate and of Bromide of 
Potassium a scruple each twice every night for more than 
three months. He took the first dose at 10 p.m., and it 
made him sleep until about 3 a.m., when he took his 
second dose, and slept until 8 or 9 o'clock. At the end 
of the three months, he left offi t\ie "c&iarQlvti.^ iowa, w\4. 
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oimtiiiued for a time the nocturnal om.%wliic1i' he shortly 
liiminished to half the original quantity, and aljauiloned^ 
altogether on hia complete recovery. This happened! 
four years ago, aud the patient never felt the want of ^ 
his nightly sedative, and has remained in good health 
from that lime to this. In extreme cases, involving 
cerebral derangement, the chloral and bromide may lie 
continued for indefinite periods, as for one, two, or 
three years, v?ith manifest good effect in promoting J 
comfort and in prolonging life; but no medical man I 
would sanction such employment of them except from | 
evident necessity. 

We occasionally meet with persons who, without 
being exactly invalids, yet have their lives made 
burdensome by loss of rest. They are usually of 
highly nervous temperament, so that events which 
would appear trivial to many others are very afflicting 
to them, and they are often described as the victims of 
morbid aensibility. If they become deranged in health, 
they are especially prone to lose sleep; and, as they are 
usually unable to take sedatives, their misery may he 
indefinitely prolonged unless sleep can be procured for 
them. They are in a sort of vicious circle, unable to 
sleep because they are ill, and nnable to recover from 
illness because they cannot sleep. The introduction of 
chloral hydrate has been a great boon to people of this 
description; since, if adminietered with due caution, it 
usually acts upon them in a satisfactory manner. 

For such nervous insomnia, however, an agreeable 
diversion of the mind is sometimes an efficient remedy. 
I knew a lady of the class described above, who, prior 
to the introduction of chloraJ, fell into a depressed con- 
dition of health. Her appetite failed and her strength 
gave way. She was intolerant of both tonics and 
sedatives; and, on one occasion, she passed three weeks 
with hardly any sleep. Being passionately fond of 
music, she was advised to go to the Opera as a cure for 
her insomnia. She went, and the mental diversiou 
served completely to break the chain of morbid wake- 
fulness. She slept soundly after the performance, and 
hernights continued good. Whenever ateudeucy^waat 



of sleep now shows itself in this lady, a dose of chloral and 
liroinide, perhaps twice repeated, at once brings her 
back to her ordinary state. 

Many people, and especially those who are not strong, 
have a tendency to drowsiness after meals ; and the 
qnestion whether this tendency should be indulged 
or striven against is one which has given rise to much 
iiiacnssion. It ia plainly a natnrat tendency, and as 
snch may be supposed to be a beneficial one. If a dog 
" ' s a hearty meal, his next proceeding, assuming that 
s at liberty to follow his inclinations, is to torn 
B times ronnd his tail and then to settle down for a 
I strongly advise all who feel a similar impulse 
bo yield to it if they are able. There ia a popular 
notion that sleeping after meals is likely to produce 
Bkpoplexy ; bnt this is entirely without foundation. 
Apoplexy depends upon the giving way of a blood- 
^^Vessel within the head ; and as, during sleep, the 
blood-vessels of the brain are less distended than at any 
either time, the danger is an imaginary one. I have 
Sieard of one instance in which a nap in a chair, after a 
Snll mid-day meal, produced death in a very remarkable 
manner. The patient was a robust man of near fifty 
■years of age, and, after having been left to enjoy his 
accustomed nap in solitude, he was found dead about 
twenty minutes after its commencement, A post- 
mortem examination shewed that his stomach had 
o enormously distended by flatulence that it 
had pressed upon the heart and had arrested its action. 
There can be little doubt that if the patient had been 
awake he would have felt discomfort from the flatu- 
lence, and would have been relieved by eructation, 
before any mischief had been done; and that his death 
was really owing to the profound character of his sleep, 
■which rendered him insensible of the distension, and 
therefore unable to make any effort for its removal. 
Still, such an occurrence would be one of extreme 
rarity, and need not operate to influence the conduct of 
the world in general. A short slumber after meals is 
OBuaUy conducive to complete digestion, more especially 
ia elderly persons. Those who are very strong and 
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vigorous do not, as a rule, feel any desire to sleep after 
eating, unless their energies have been overtaxed, so 
that they are reduced for a time to the level of less 
robust persons, whose example, in such conditions, they 
will generally do well to follow. 

An objection sometimes raised against sleeping after 
meals ie that the practice is likely to interfere with the 
sleep obtained during the night. This assertion, if it 
be true at all, ia certainly only true of persons in strong 
health; and has no application to those who do not 
fulfil the description. In the comparatively weak, and 
in the aged, it often happens that the fatigues of the 
day have reduced them to a point incompatible with the 
best digestion, and that a short nap after dinner will 
repair damages in the most effectual way, without in the 
least degree interfering with the slumbers of the night. 
In the case of actual invalids, however, it must be 
remembered that those who are precluded from t-aking 
exercise cannot in any circnmstances expect to sleep as 
well as they would do were it not for this disability. 
They must not accuse an after dinner nap of producing 
an insomnia which may be otherwise adequately 
explained. 

A recent author on the subject has written an ex- 
cellent treatise entitled "Sleep, and how to obtain it" 
I will quote what he says concerning the after dinner 
nap; 

" If there is one thing more delicious than another, in 
this life, it is a quiet forty winks after dinner. There 
may be the sleep after a day's shooting or boating, or 
there may be the drowsy slumber after a drive in the 
cold frosty air of a winter's day; but as a delicious 
period of complete repose neither of them can compare 
with the after dinner nap." 

"There is a calm feeling of satisfaction pervading- 
each meniber of the body, along with a sense of 
gratified desire. The appetite has been appeased, and the 
whole body is conscious of gentle repletion. The 
aldermanic soup, the delicate red mullet, the heath- 
flavoured grouse, the Franeatellian eutremet, each ifl 
submitting gracefully to the process of digestion. A 
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feeling of contentment steals slowly over the senses, the 
outward sounds grow fainter and fainter, the paper 
drops from the relaxed hands; the world recedes farther 
and farther, the head droops backwards, and nothing 
remains but the deep ami regular breathing of the 
sleeper." 

Notwithstanding this graphic description the author 
mars it all by what follows: 

"But, beautiful and peaceful as this practice is, it is 
far from being judicious or advisable. An after dinner 
nap is a thing to be avoided; a weiik seeking for the 
pleasant at the expense of the healthful. Indulgence in 
flu after dinner nap is at the expense of a night's rest." 
In support of this opinion, he continues as follows: "In 
an ordinary day's life there will be so much mental 
work, so much bodily or muscular work, and so much 
rest irom both. If, therefore, we take our rest during 
the day, there wOl not exist at night that capability or 
desire of rest calculated to produce a good night's repose. 
We may take as an analogy the case of a person who is 
always eating little scraps at all times. When this 
person aita down to a regular meal he finds he has 
no desire for food, no appetite. And why V Because he 
has frittered away the natural craving in the irregular 
■way alluded to, and when a choice dinner is placed 
before him he cannot eat a morsel. So with the napper. 
He allows himself to acquire by degrees(for this habit is 
tjiot asuddenlydevelopedone), the trick of closinghjseyes 
after a meal and dozing off; he perhaps encourages the 
habit, bat at any rate looks upon it with complacency 
from its very pleasant nature, and so it grows upon him 
and becomes a part of his daily existence." 

With much of this reasoning, as the reader will infer 
from former pages, I cannot bring myself to agree. It 
is never desirable to become the slave of a habit, how- 
ever innocent it may be; and a person who is in the 
enjoyment of an easy and rapid digestion has no occasion 
for an after dinner nap, and may very likely sleep less 
well afterwards if he indulges in it. An entirely empty 
stomach is a promoter of sleeplessness, and sleep is 
itself a promoter of digestion, A man whose digestion 
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ifi nlreaily rapid, and who renders it still more rapid by 
sleep, will be likely atlast logo to bed with hisBturaacli 
empty, and to be reatleBs in consequence. On the other 
hand, when the digestion is alo'w and weak, the after 
dinner nap assists without unduly accelerating it, and 
affords present comfort, and advantage without any 
unpleasant subsequent results. 

The influence of an unoccupied and empty stomach 
in preventing sleep is in many cases very remarkable, 
and needs to be carefully considered in the treatment, 
of every fonn of insomnia. I will quote a typical 
example of its operation. 

A gentleman aged 52 consulted me on account of 
inability to sleep. He assured me that he had not had 
a good night's rest for four years, that he usually spent 
half his nights in walking np and down his bedroom, 
and that only when exhausted by this exercise could 
he return to hia bed with any prospect of obtaining a 
few hours sleep. He had resorted to various remedies 
without any relief. 

The patient was a healthy looking and well nourished 
man, five feet ten inches in height, and weighing 
between thirteen and fourteen stone. The most careful 
examination revealed no trace of any organic disease; 
and his only complaint, besides sleeplessness, was that 
he suffered pain at night from flatulence. His habits 
were strictly temperate, and his account of his mode of 
living was that he made a good breakfast between eight 
and nine o'clock. He dined at one o'clock, taking two 
glasses of sherry with his dinner. At sjx o'clock he 
had a cup of tea with some bread and butter. At eight 
a glass of sherry and water and a biscuit; and at ten he 
went to bed. On hearing this, I told him that medicine 
would be useless, but that he might speedily cure 
himself by altering his mode of living. I directed him 
to diminish the amount of his dinner, calling it luncheon, 
and to take a proper dinner at 6.30 p.m. He was to 
carry out this plan for a fortnight; and then, as he lived 
in the country, to write me word of the result. At the 
end of the specified time, I received from him a most 
grateful letter, in which he said, "that he had had 



uninterrupted good niglitH during the whole period, 
excepting on one night, when he was, he believed, 
suffering from having eaten heartily of a rich stewed 
Bteak." 

The canae of this geutleman'tj suffering waa nnqnes- 
Uonably prolonged fasting. His stomach had nothing 
to do from one o'clock in the day nntil eight or nine the 
next morning; and it resented this treatment by pain 
ftnd flatulence. 

In weakly children, especially if growing fast, sleep 
is sometimes not obtained nntil a late hour. We some- 
times find that one child only out of a family will be a 
lad sleeper; although all may be dieted and treated iu 
the same manner. Even when this is so, and when 
only one child suffers, it will generally be found that a 
more generous diet will prove an effectual remedy. 

An intelligent girl twelve years old, had for a long 
time been unable to fall asleep until many hours after 
fche went to bed. She had of late been growing fast, 
bad become very thin, and, although formerly very 
've, was listless and indisposed for exertion. She 
had taken tonics for some time without any good effect. 
She shared the usual meals" of childhood with her 
brothers and sisters, and had some bread and butter and 
jnilk before going to bed, I advised this to be discon- 
^nued, and to be replaced by a breakfaat-eup full of 
^ood soup, with some dry toast iu it, to be taken the 
last thing. This additional nourishment had the 
desired effect. She fell asleep almost immediately after 
it, and remained asleep all night. 

In certain tases, even in children, there can he little 
4oabt that the proximate or remote cause of want of 
'fileep is mainly due to alterations which take place in 
the blood itaelf, in consequence of imperfect digestion, 
flf faulty assimilation of food, of over-work of the brain, 
lOr of one or more of the numerous "ills that flesh is 
Iheir to," such aa grief, anxiety, &c. &c., which tend to 
iUnpoverish the vital fluid on which mental and bodily 
iealth' are- BO dependent. Pallor of countenance is a 
chief indication ofthia morbid condition; and manifest 
auEemia, when combined with insomnia, must always 
he taken into account iu the determination of treatment. 
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In corroboration of this pathological view I will 
mention a rather unusual ease to which I was called a 
short time ago. The patient waa a little girl of two 
years old, who waa a most precocious child. She hail 
scarcely had what her nurse called a "good night" for 
a month — her sleep having been confined to a few 
honrx of intermittent rest night after night. This chili! 
had been fed by the "bottle," from her birth up lo \iic 
time when I saw her, and many attempts to inilnce her 
to relinquish it in favour of other modes of feediiij; 
had ended in failure, Xhe child had lost her flesh, ami 
had become pale and feverish. On examining her tlic 
only noticeable external fact was the great protuberanw 
of her stomach — which had the appearance of a bladder 
placed under the skin. The next most promineui 
symptom was the enormous quantity of nrine she pas§ed 
every day^entirely free from sugar or albumen. She 
was under the care of a very intelligent practitioner who 
had endeavoured to obtain sleep by the cautiuns 
administration, of small doses of Chloral Hydrate — Bni- 
midc of Potassium^ Belladonna, but without effect, li 
was agreed that the child waa no longer to be allowt^•t 
to take her milk from the bottle— tliat she was to he fed 
on strong beef lea, frequently during the day, and to 
take five minima of the Tincture of sesquichloride of 
Iron with syrup and water three times a day. After 
adopting this treatment for two days, natural rtal 
returned. On the third night she was restless, whBll^#i1| 
grain and a half of Chloral Hydrate waa given, aud^ * ' 
slept throughout the reat of thenight. She subseqnd 
recovereil rapidly under the treatment. 

Fansing on froTu the various conditions of i 

which require medicinal or dietetic treatment, there a] 
still other contributory causes to be taken into aecouul: 
and, in treating those of the graver kind, it is alwBy^ 
prudent to see that none of the minor or contributory 
evils are suffered to continue iu opei-ation, and perhaps 
to interfere with or even to prevent the cure. Among 
the chief of these must he mentioned badly placed^ w 
badly arranged, bedrooms. 
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Dr. Kitchener gives some very sensible advice as to 
tVie bedrooms and beds moat suitable foi- lieallh and 
"^^ose. He says: "The bedroom should be in the 
^Tiieteat situation possible, as it were, "the Temple of 
^ilonce," and, if possible, not less than 1(1 feet square, 
^^ie height of this apartment, in which we pass almost 
*»alf of onr time, is, in modem honses, absurdly abridged, 
*-*J increase that of the drawing room, which is often 
*iot occupied once a week: instead of living in the 
J^'easant part of the house, where they might enjoy 
light and air, people squeeze their family into a "nice 
Bnog parlour," "where Apollo cannot spy." 

He does not recommend either curtains or testor to 
the bed, especially during the summer; and inveighs 
*Sainst chimney boards and windoiv curtains; but 
' I'ecom mends, instead of the latter, well made double 
'Windows and doors. These he says, exclude both 
*ioise and cold in a much greater degree than persons 
^h.0 have not tried them can imagine. 

It is not, however, in the power of every one to resort 
^ these expedients; and, in their absence, no valid 
'Objection can be urged against the employment of 
'^''iiidow curtains in cold weather. They are best 
■^^■lien made of some woollen material. 

Bedrooms should be thoroughly ventilated by leaving 
"oth door and window open eveiy day, when wet 
?*^ther does not forbid, for an hour at least. During 
~*'a time the bed should remain unmade, the clothes 
*«en ofE and spread out to air. 
The best bed is a well-stuffed and well-curled horse- 
g^*<* mattress, six inches thick at the head, gradually 
^^^Q-inishing to three at the feet; and on this another 
^ttress six inches in thickness. These should be un- 
' ^lied, and their stuffing exposed to the air, at least 
.,**Ce a year. Dr. Kitchener ia quite right when he says 

t "an elastic horsehair mattress is incomparably the 
|***Sl easy and pleasant, as well as the most whole- 
■•*ie bed." Since his time, many contrivances have 
i^^" '■1*™'^''*'^ *" replace the under mattress; and 

'Ong these the spring palliasse, and the support of 



'''en wire, are perhaps most to be commended. 



St)6 ON SLEEP. 

The position of the bed is by no means a matter i»f 
imiifference. Some pei-aona have rauiuteined, whM 
perhaps is rather visionary, that a bedstead shonW 
always be placed east aud west, on the gronnd that it is 
inJErioustoaleepin thelineof thecnrrenlsof magnetiBm 
which traverse the earth from north to south. Tliere 
is probably no evidence in support of the belief lliat to 
be either in the line of these earrents, or transversi- tn 
them, wonld exercise any appreciable effect ; but then- 
can be no doubt as to tlie impropriety of the commmi 
practice of placing a bedstead near the wall in ail angio 
of the room, so that the sleeper, in nne position at least, 
will have the wall close to his face, and wrill bo com- 
l>eUed constantly to inhale his own recently espireil 
air, driven back or reflected from the wall surface, 1 
have often noticed, when a bed has been in such ■ 
position, that the wall near to it has become discoloured 
by the breath of the sleeper ; and it is manifest that 
the injurious effects of an arsenical paper (and such are 
not yet quite obsolete), would be greatly intensified by 
the arrangement which T condemn. Even without nny 
special noxious agency, the constant return of carboD- 
ised air to the lungs wonld constitute an evil of great 
magnitude, and one which could not fail to be highly 
prejudicial either to young or old. It sometimes 
happens, especially in nurseries which are also used in 
the day time, that a bed is thrust into a comer an s 
matter of convenience, and in order to get it out of the 
way. There can be no objection to this in the daytime; 
but then the bedstead should run upon easy eastore. 
and should always be moved into the middle of the 
room at night. Many nurses would perhaps object to 
the trouble of the removal ; but parents who have the 
welfare of their children at heart will insist upon it* 
being done. 

It is highly important to obtain the happy medium in 
respect of the weight and the warmth of the bed 
coverings. If they are in excess, so aa to prodnoe 
perspiration, they are exhausting, and detract from the 
invigorating cliaracter of the sleep, or may even prodDce 
If they are inadequate, the surface is 
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chilled, the blood is driven to internal organs, and Ihe 
firet condition of aonnd sleep is withdrawn. This is, 
U need hardly be said, by fur the worst condition of the 
two; becanse, while it is easy to throw off superSnous 
clothing, it is leas so to obtain more during the course of 
the ni^ht. The late Charles Reade, in his novel, 
"Never too late to mend," shows how carefully he has 
obBcrved in this respect, "Be cold at night ? " he makes 
one of his characters say, "Not if we know it: why you 
eau't sleep if you are not thoroughly warm;" and in 
^escribing the night on which poor Joseph committed 
suicide, he says, " Such as f onnd three blankets too 
Jittle. added a dressing go\^'n of flannel, or of print lined 
Vith fleecy hosiery, and so made shift." The late Dp. 
^outh, for so many years Master of Magdalen College, 
land who died shortly before attaining his hundredth 
Vear, is said to have put on an additional blanket to his 
Bed every winter for many of tie later years of his life, 
md never to have had it remov ed in summer, su that at 
t&et he slept under a pile of formidable height. The 
weight of so much covering would be objectionable and 
fatiguing to most persons; and the down quilts, now so 
much in use, afford perhaps the best means of combining 
sunple warmth with agreeable lightness. 

Besides the use of sufficient covering, too much 
(rttention cannot be paidtotbe general temperature of the 
bedroom; which, for an invalid, should not be suffered 
to fall below GO deg. Fahrenheit, Nothing is more 
injudicious than for a person who has been spending 
the day in a warm room to retire to rest in one which 
strikes like an ice-well on entering it; or in which, 
even if there be a fire, it has not been burning for a 
Sufficiently long time. When the patient is actually in 
bed, the temperature is of less importance than before 
he gets there; and hence the advisability of lighting 
bedroom fires sufficiently early, and of keeping the 
doors of the rooms closed, so as to retain and economise 
the heat. 

It is often necessary to have a fire burning all night 
in the bedroom of an invalid or even of a delicate 
lierson, and this is a matter which may present some 
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ililTiculties. If there be a nurse in aJitendance, sbe muv 
wHke the sleeper by the noise made in mending llrr 
firit; and, if tbere is no nurse, and the sleeper is ^imi-, 
the fire is almost certain to go ont. The best irieans nf 
obviating these inconveiniencea is by the gas tire, the^ 
materials for which can be obtained from the Messrs. 
Terity, of Regent Street. A block of baked claj is 
connected with a gas pipe, and is put into an orJiilarj" 
fire grate, being perforated with openings through v/hieh 
Ihe gas ascends to be lighted, and which are, in fact, en 
linnsen burners. Above this, the grate is fillwl 
■with iamps of a special substance prepared for th" 
purpose, and these lumps soon become red hot anil 
throw out considerable heat without being consumed. 
The gaa tap for regulating the supply is nsually in th* 
floor; but a very convenient plan is to have a second tap 
attached to the wall at the side of the bed, anil U» 
have this so arranged that it will cut off the greaterjiart 
of the gas but not the whole of it. Before goiuff I" 
sleep, Ihe occupant of the bed can turn down the ftresH 
fhat only a gleam is visible; and, in the morning on 
awakening, he can turn on the full fire by merely 
putting out his arm, and can thus have the room tiin- 
roughly warmed by the time when he is ready to dna«. 
Where a gaa fire is not procurable, recoarse may be 
had to a variety of coal called " Moira," which will bnni 
slowly throughout the night, and require no attention 
when it is once lighted. This kind of coal cannot 
always be procured; and there ia a simple method, less 
known than it deserves "to be, by w^hich an ordinary lire 
can be kept alight without any interference. For tliis 
purpose, the bottom of the grate should be covered witL 
a sheet of irou cut to fit it accurately, (or even with i 
sheet of thick brown paper), and on this the fire ahoul<l 
be iaid in the customary manner. Above this first fire, 
a second should be laid, and the light should be applied 
to the kindling materiaJs of the second or upper fire, 
and consequently above the coal of the first fire. The 
upper fire will burn ttntil it is burnt out; but, before 
expiring, it will light the one beneath it, and this will 
always be enough to last until morning. 
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When all else has btseu attended to, when the room 
is quiet and wholeBome, when the bed and bedding are 
appropriate, when food baa been taken at suitable times, 
and when the temperature of the room is satisfactory, 
Boinething will still depend on the position assumed by 
the sleeper. On this head, I will quote some sensible 
observations from Hall's "Jonmal of Health," 

B better to go to sleep on the right aide, for then 
'h-e stomach is very much in the position of a bottle 
^ttrned upside down, and its contents are aided in 
^ passing out by gravitation. If one goes to sleep on the 
left aide, the operation of emptying the stomach of its 
Contents is more like drawing water from a well. After 
ffoiag 10 sleep, let the body take its own position. If 
^**'ii sleep on your back, especially soon after a hearty 
**eal, the weight of the digestive organs and that of the 
:***^, resting on the great vein of the body, near the 
, ^kbone, compresses it, and arrests the How of the 
JJood more or less. If the arrest is partial, the sleep is 
■isttirbed, and there are unpleasant dreams. If the 
J**al has been recent and hearty the arrest is more 
^^cided, and the various sensations, such as falling over 
precipice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other 
'•^pending dangers, and the desperate effort to get rid 
^ it arouses us, and sends on the stagnating blood ; and 
*** "wake in a fright or trembling, or in perspiration, or 
^eling exhaustion, according to the degree of stagnation, 
5^d the lengtli and strength of the efforts made to escape 
'^® danger." 

*t may be, in many instances, that sleeplessness is a 
^'Jlporary evil, unconnected with any indiscreet living 
'**'! due to anxiety of mind concerning some business 
'*^ Other engrossing topic, to which the thoughts retnm 
^li«n the recumbent posture is assumed, and through 
■iich the brain is prevented from arriving at that 
^■•Xiparatively bloodless condition which seems to be 
^^ential to sound slumber. When this is so, it is an 
**cellent plan to provide for such relaxation of the 
'*<-Haoe blood vessels as may serve to divert the circu- 
^tion from the brain. To pass quickly from a hot bath 
a warmed bed, to assume at once a position favour- 
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able to sleep, and to restrain the thoughts from wander- 
ing to the vexatious topic, will generally be funuil 
successful. 

This question of restraining the thonghta bas long 
hold a prominentplaceamong the prescriptions of those 
who have studied the means of procuring sleep. We 
cannot actively divert the thoughts from any subject, 
except by fixing them on something else: and the 
power of so fixing them, valuable and desirable thongh 
it be, is only possessed by persons of considerable and 
real mental cultivation. Others, although they ma; in 
the common sense of. the word be "educated," are 
frequently unable to resist the intrusion of engrossing 
reflections, which, if admitted, banish sleep. The 
easiest way of promoting slumber by the negation of 
thought is to fix the attention upon some monotormiis 
sensory impression, it matters little what. A favotirili- ( 
prescription is the constant soWo yoce repetition of the 
words "little pin's head," or of others equally nnstimii- 
lating to the imagination. To count aloud is another 
plan of the same description, or to multiply some single 
figure by itself as long as the' memory will permit Ihe 
continuance of the effort. There are many devices uf 
this kind which do not differ from one aiioiher in 
principle; all of them sometimes useful, all of iheiii 
often unsuccessful. 

A so-called infallible remedy of the sanici class bft) 
been described by a writer on sleep. Dr. Binns, frotn 
whose work the following is an extract: 

"In the first place we will suppose a person mode- 
rately sleepless. He haa retired to bed and cannot rest 
He tosses and tumbles about, turns first on one side aod 
then on the other, shifts his pillow, pulls the bed- 
clothes over his shoulders, draws his knees up to his 
abdomen, places his right hand under his head, lu 
short, exhausts the resources usually put in requisition 
on these occasions, and yet has failed to procure '* tired 
Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep." What is then lo 
be done ? Rabelais tells a story of some monks w^lio, 
oppressed with wakefulness, resolutely addressed them- 
selves to pi'ayer, and, before they had concluded 
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balf-a-dozen aves, or pBter-noaters, we forget wliich, they 
bU fell asleep, Macnish repeated some lines of poetry. 
Sir John Sinclair counted; and Franklin took Mb 
'air bath." that is. walked about his chamber "aans- 
cnlottes." All these resources seem at times to have 
produced the desired eflfect, but never to have been 
always effectual. The following plan has never failed, 
BO far as we are aware, but in two instances, and they 
are remarkable cases, as the parties move in very 
different spheres of life; one being an ornament to the 
House of Lords, the other the talented Editor of a 
morning Journal." 

"We then suppose all these attempts have failed, and 
Ibe patient, for he is indeed a "sufferer" who cannot 
I, still awake." 

,et him turn on hia right side, place his hand 
comfortably on the pillow, so that it exactly occupies 
4he angle a line drawn from the head to the shoulder 
ivould form, and then slightly closing his lips, take 
rather a full inspiration, breathing as much as he possibly 
;aii through the nostrils. This, however, is not ab- 
(olutely necessary, as some persons breathe always 
Jirough their mouths during sleep, and rest aa soundly 
B those who do not. Having taken a full inspiration. 
he lungs are to be left to their own action— that is, 
the respiration is neither to be accelerated nor retarded. 
SPhe attention must now be fixed upon the action in 
R-hich the patient is engaged. He must depict to 
limself that he sees the breath passing from his nostrils 
1 a continuous stream, and the very instant that he 
tringB his mind to conceive this, apart from all other 
dea,s, consciousness and memory depart; imagination 
iSlombers: fancy becomes dormant; thought subdued; 
the sentient faculties lose their susceptibility: the 
Tital or ganglionic system assumes the sovereignty; 
luad, as we before remarked, he no longer wakes, but 
Bleeps." 

It is very likely that the method abvocated by Dr. 
Sinus might sometimes be effectual: but it would be a 
waste of time to demonstrate its absolute identity, so 
far as principle is concerned, with many uf ihitse for 
which he proposes it as a substitute. 
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Among the most melancholy consequences which 
result from want of sleep are msanit.y and suicide. 
Two recent eases of the latter, were belonging to a 
profession, in which one would least expect it to occur, 
and were both preceded by almost total absence of sleep. 
Each of the subjects had exhausted the power of sedatives, 
and each, when life became no longer hearable to him, 
died by his own hand. Both were remarkable for 
pursning their professional avocations with great energy, 
fighting as it were against nature, and against the con- 
ditions which were gradually undermining their 
cerebral powers. 

Had these two men been in possession of a sufficient 
amount of medical knowledge, they would not have 
relied on sedatives alone to procure sleep, and their 
valuable lives might have been spared to their families 
and to the community. Unfortunately, they do not 
furnish solitary instances, for I venture to say that if a 
searching enquiry was niade into the history of other 
melancholy examples of this nature it would be found 
that the primary cause had been the loss of natural rest. 
The cerebral functions, along with all others, become 
impaired, and the individual is at last reduced to such a 
state of mental imbecility that he is no longer capable 
of carrying on the battle of life, and death seems to him 
to oiTer the prospect of an elysiiun, which he hurries to 
embrace without fear. 

Whatever may be the cause that produces deteriora- 
tion of brain function, whether it be grief, excessive 
mental exertion, anxiety, or any other, sleeplessness is 
a common result. Those who suffer from one or more 
of the above causes, if they can sleep, may hope that 
time or other aid will ultimately tide them over their 



Insomnia is one of the most prominent symptoms 
which, first presents itself in those who are predisposed 
to insanity. This symptom cannot be too seriously 
regarded, for the ultimate welfare of the patient may 
depend on its removal. This is not to be accomplished 
■ by depending on sedatives alone, for I can assert from 
long observation that in such cases the practised eye 
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may always discover derangemeuts in one or more of 
the vital organs, more espKcially in the liver, which 
have been instrumental in producing or in maintaining 
the malady. Whether such derangements are entirely 
causes, or partly consequences resulting from impair- 
ment of the vital functions by want of sleep, will 
interfere but little with the nature of the treatment re- 
quired to restore the health of the patient. 

Unfortunately, great ignorance exists amongst the 
generality of people with regard to the importance of 
ascribing due weight to the symptoms which are pre- 
monitory of impending insanity. Many people will 
regard the patient as being only "eccentric," and will 
allow valuable time to elapse before calling in medical 
aid. In consequence of such delay and neglect, those 
medical men who are skilled in tlie treatment of this 
disease oftentimes find themselves incapable of afford- 
ing that amount of relief which an pearlier attention 
might have secured. From repeated observations I am 
able to state that, if proper medical and hygienic treat- 
ment is carried out during the first 12 months after 
the accession of the malady, numerons cases will be 
cured ^hich otherwise become hopelessly incurable. 
The hygienic treatment of those from whom sleep has 
departed must consist in the most complete alteration of 
the patient's daily habits of life. He should abandon all 
study and mental exertion, so as to give his brain 
perfect rest. If it can be obtained, change of air and 
scene is must influential in diverting the thoughts of 
the patient from himself; and will be greatly aided by 
cheerful society, great attention being also paid to 
regimen and diet. 

If the patient can be induced to resume pleasures or 
parsuits of early life, which have perhaps been aban- 
doned for years, the recurrence to them may often have 
a most beneficial effect. As an illustration, I will men- 
tion a case whicli came under iny observation a few 
months ago. I was aslced to see a gentleman aged 45 who 
occnpied a very high official position, the duties of which 
wereverylabouriouH. When I saw him he had taken six 
months leave of absence from his enipIoym.ent, and des- 
paired of ever regaining his liealtli. By medical advice 
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|je faati been abrnail, and had returned to Eiigkaffl 
licKtT for the change. He was consiflered to bu laboiri 
imder softening of the brain. His nighls were hwi,fl 
iin'inorj- was defective, and he suffered from se^en- 
(lyspepsia. His despoil tie nt-y was extreme. I prescrih*'! 
medicine of a tonic and soothing nature, and askedhim 
to come to me in a week. This he did, and 1 notict^l 
a hlijiht improvement in Ma condition. Hv wjim livinc 
in oomplele idleness and seeraeil divested of nil I'liercj'. 
I saw how important it wouM be to him if 1 cimW 
sufTgest anything which would serve to occupy his mirnl 
in some pleasureable pursuit; bnt he watt no sportwuKn, 
and did not care for athletic exercises. I asked him it 
he had never indnlged in any countrv aniuaeraenl» 
when he wan a boy ? He replied " 1 used to be fond of 
fishing." I strongly recommended him to resume llie 
in-actice. 1 told him to go the next day to Yarmouth by 
steajnlioat, to sleep there, and on the following momiiig 
to go to the Broads, and fish for a week, and then U< 
return to town. On entering my room at the end of this 
pertoil, I noticed a considerable improvement in hi« 
appeanmCe, but what chiefly excited my surprise wa* 
that he came iti with a smiling face, his former ex- 
pression having been one of abject despondency. He 
then told roe with some animation that he had taken 
into the country with him some good champa^ii«. 
which I advised him to drink, and the bottles had burst in 
his portmanteau ! I was pleased to see the alteration m 
his manner, and recommended him to continae his 
visits to Norfolk. He did so for three consecntive times, 
and at the end of six weeks he felt so much better tbsl 
he was able to return to his official duties. 

One of the chief obstacles that medical men have In 
encounter in the early treatment of insanity is tbe 
1 own assertion that "there is nothing the inatwr 
with him." He will frequently act on this assertion by 
refusing to carry out those instmclions which are 
necessary for his cure, and will often express his 
indignation that he should be suspected of being not as 
other men are. 
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Aaregards the medical treatment of cerebral affections 

^ftended ■with loss of sleep, it liaa already heeii shown 

'low important it ia that we should not tlepeud ex- 

^'laively on setlatives for the cure of the patient. 

'"^datives are often moat valuable in their effects, but 

^ODie of the disadvantages of relying on them alone are, 

'oat they exert an undue and depressing influence upon 

toe heart, and that they interfere with the integrity of 

.°^ digestive oi^ans by lowering the appetite, and thna 

'''^pairing the strength of the body. In these circum- 

fftQceB lamer and larger doses are employed, until at 
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they altogether fail of their intended effects. 



I 

■*» ™, „..,..„., ..... ... .„... ...™ „„... 

^HVi.^ ■'■he medicines that I have found most serviceable iu 
I c~^ treatment of cases of cerebral derangement, compli- 
cated -with insomnia have been combinations of sedatives 
^^■1 tonics. The most valuable of the former kind is 
j3*lal parts of the Chloral Hydrate and Bromide of 
,^, *-*tassinm ; of the latter. Iron, in one or other of its 
(^^J"ious forms, with or without quinine. By adopting 
p'j-'s mode of treatment, I have seen manypersons saved 
j^'^m becoming insane at times when such a fate was 
^^Jiifestly impending over them. 
^^ , *?he various preparations of opium are not the most 
jJJ^'-^ible aa sedatives, on account of their tendency to 
•-£^erfere with the due discharge of the hepatic function. 
j^-*le liver^ in the majority of cases, more especially iu 
.^*^ earlier stages of cerebral derangement, is the organ 
J Hich of all others is the most conspicuously defective 
j^ its action. The same objection does not apply to the 
^hloral Hydrate or Bromide of Potassium. If there be 
r?*y disturbance or derangement of the digestive organs, 
?*^e Bromide of Potassium may be combined with the 
^i-carbonate,of Potash given in a state of effervescence 
~^ the addition of citric acid, and the combination forms 
~ very suitable and valuable medicine. 
I —I may fitly close this somewhat discursive chapter on 
p- many-sided subject, by quoting some passages from a 
Patter which I have received from an octogenarian friend 
^ clergyman, and a man of high intelligence, to whom I 
ote when I was first meditating upon the subject. I 
s anxious to obtain the benefit of his varied know- 
ledge, as well as of his personal experience: and he 
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kindly acceded ttt my request. He says: "Your letter 
to me has set me dreaming about sleep, and I have been 
hunting all I could find about it. My own idea was 
and is that, a healthy and invigorating sleep ia thai 
which follows a day of healthy exercise and wholeaoine 
meals, 'Slumber light, by quick digestion bred." 
That no rule can possibly be laid down as to the quality 
and quantity of sleep necessary for individuals, and I 
believe in the sailor's dictum that ' a sailor can sleep 
twice as much in an hour as a landsman cun.' Jack 
seems to stick to his work without any sign of weari- 
ness till he knocks off, and then can go to sleep at once, 
as he expresses it, * without any jaw.' So, too, I've 
been told that a light infantry man, retiring from a 
skirmish, will fall asleep imder a gun in action, and is 
not disturbed by the report, but if the bugle is sounded 
his slumber is disturbed at once. One thing is pretty 
clear, that the best sleepers have the least to say about 
it. They go to sleep, and retain no recollection of the 
circumstance." 

" A little girl was asked by her mother, 'Did you sleep 
last night? ' 'No mamma.' This occurred so frequently 
that medical advice was sought, and varions remedies 
w^ere recommended but all in vain. At last, one doctor 
had sense enough to ask, 'How do you know that you 
did not sleep?' the reply was, 'I don't remember any- 
thing about it.' She had not imderstood the meaning 
of the question; and her answer to the last iuterrogatiou 
showed that she had been sleeping soundly. The 
difiicnlty of laying down a rule about refreshing sleep 
I know from my own experience. I have been tired 
until I dropped asleep from, very exhaustion; and yet 
an hour's such sleep has restored me fully. This ia 
contrary to the teaching of writers on sleep. They agree 
as to the time required for restoration, as laid down in 
the books — here there is no possibility of laying down 
a rule. This I know from experience, Mid can take out 
a restorative quantity of sleep by short napa at intervals, 
just as the sailor can do, and perhaps sleep more in three 
hours of sleep, thus taken out, than the regular sleeper 
can do in six hours at a stretch. And possibly for this 
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Teason ; I go to aleep wlien I feel that Nature requires 
it; whilst the regular sleeper of sixhonrs puts off going 
to sleep, however much he may need it, till ' bedtime,' 
and so, like a person who does not eat, although hungry, 
till dinner time, does not sleep 'with a will,' When 
he does get into bed, be is too tireil to go to sleep, and 
liea 'noodling' half tbe night, neither asleep nor awake, 
nor even dreaming decently," 

"Coming into a warm room, or near a fire, after 
walking through a cold atmosphere, commonly produces 
drowsiness; although a degree of beat which is no 
jgreater, or even not so great, on a sultry summer night, 
'"Will prevent sleep. Again, a moderate degree of cold, 
enough to make one shiver, and the teeth to chatter, 
■will prevent sleep; while intense cold causes not only 
sleep, but the 'sleep that knows no "waking,"' 

Many years ago a friend of mine, during a winter of 
extreme severity, had occasion to go to Norwich, It 
was long before railways were constrncted, and he 
travelled by the mail. He was obliged to go outside, 
all the inside places having been taken. There were 
"two other outside passengers, who sat behind the coach' 
man. When my friend reached Bamet, he had suffered 
intensely, and had difficulty in getting down from 
his seat. He asked for the ostler, and bade him bring 
a truss of straw. He then had this placed on the roof 
of the coach, and made tbe ostler open the truss, and 
padi him np in it completely. This was soon done. 
He was enveloped in the straw from head to foot, and 
it was well secured around him. He slept throngh the 
whole journey without feeling the cold; but his fellow- 

Kassengers, on arriving at Norwich, were both found to 
^^ e frozen to death, still sitting bolt upright. Straw is 
'ell known to be an excellent non-conductor, on account 
E the large quantity of silica which it contains. 
In Stoehler's "Anecdotes of Peter the Great" we may 
«ad. that this eccentric potentate lay only on straw 
limTig his rapid journeys; and, being accustomed to 
leep for an hour after his dinner, he was accustomed 
« rest his bead on one of his attendants, who had to 
'erve for a pillow. The poor fellow selected for this 
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service was compelled to remain absolutely m.otionless,' 
for fear of awaking his master, who was as good 
humoured when he had slept soundly, as he was gloomy 
and dangerous when his slumbers had been disturbed, 
or when he had been awakened unnecessarily before 
the appointed time. 

Much more might be written on this all-interesting 
subject ; if, however, I have succeeded by my contri- 
bution, in calling attention to its vital importance, I am 
content to rest. 
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Henle. his researches into strnc- 
tnre of the liver. 112—11:1. 

Henry VIII and the Abbot, 2, 

Holland, Sir Henry, on gout. 
SB— WM. 

Horace afflicted with gout. I.'!, 



Hone radiBti in Thcumatiam. 

HyiHHii'rmio injections of mor- 
phia. 184. 

Hypoohondriania in gotit. \'>'i — 
IU.S. 

iMiiti'nosa for treatment in 

gont, 150. 
ladigeation. perhaps the most 

nnivenalprecnraorof go"''! "^^ 
Indoleiice.effeotof, on longevity. 



S76. 



I fatal t 



Dr. Bumet, 
-29. 



Inlrodnctory chaptet 

Iron in soiatica. S'M*. 

Irrefrular goat, bo tailed by 
anihor when gout departa from 
ordinary stantlnri], l.''. 

Itjjhing, applications for re- 
lieving, ti2. 

jACNincE, Dr. Frerichs on. Hill. 

Jones, Dr. Bence, author's dieaent 
from him on. certain, paints in 
relation to "speciflc" treat- 
ment of gont, ISl, Dr. Benoe 
Jones on the caoaeB of goot, 
HO ; and criticiBmof his views, 
•US; on Bolchicnm, 173; on 
the " expectant " treatment of 
goat, lol ; on external cold in 
relation to tnbnlar nephritis, 
274 ; his views on ^aty in- 
flammation and ita ongin.with 
author's observations. Ii'2 — 
I41>; on Lavi lie's speciflo. 174. 

JuniHK, Dr.. (of Heidelberg,! gel- 
aeraiuam sempw^i'enu found 
by him useful in eoiatica. HOK 

Ka-RLSBAU waters in Inmbago. ' 
324. 

Kpy, Dr. Aston, on stone, 213. 

Kidney diaaaae, action of kidney? 
regarded by author aa second- ! 
ary in prodnotionof gout, 1 !(i; , 
auth or' » con viotion thatk idney 
iind heart disease ate often. 1 



traorable tulivei'derangeroent. 

103. 
Eieman. his rraearches into 

struotore of the liver, 1 12. 
Kitchener. Dr., on bedrooms and 



Latham. Dr. his observations on 
Dr. Cbambere' ■■ purgative 
plan, in rheomatiam. 2714, 

Landaiinm, a most valuable ad- 
jonot to whisky UB an applica- 
tion in gout, 157. 

Laville. his medicines for gout. 
]l!3— Hij— 1T4. 

Laiatives with tonics, 244. 

Lemon juicB, as a beverage, effi- 
caoiouB sometimes in gout, 
im— urn. 



Li(|norPotassfB,ToIueof.ln bron- 
chitia Ac. of gout, 236—236. 

Liver diseases. Budd, Dr." nn. 
110 — 112; oase of enlargement 
of liver snpposed to be oanseil 
by heart disease, bnt found by 
author tohavecaiised the heart 
diseate, 103; connexion of liver 
diaaase with gout, Bfi; dilE- 
enlty of diagonoeis in, 106; 
Frerichfl, Dr, on liver diseaxe. 
lOH; liver derangement aiid 
mennrrhaeia 8ametirai>s Cjn. 
nected, 238 ; i-e.-earohes of 
Kicrnan, Bowraai), MbUiTand 
Henle into structure of the 



liong fBsting,eviIfl of exemplified 
by two OBsea. .144 — 346. 

Lumbago. eSlcaoy of Bath. Bux- 
ton. Wiesbaden, ftiden-baden, 
and Karlsbad waters in, 324, 

Lyndhurat, Lord, (the lat«,)hui 
exercise of mind and boily 
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pointed out &a uunduuive to his 




great age. 3.^7. 


Neuenahr waters, in wbat casts ^^^^H 




nsefnl, 311. ^^H 


MiOAOLAY, Lord, bis remark on 


Neuralgia-certaintypesof closely ^^^H 


a so called history applied to 




file literature of gout. 2S. 


^^H 






as a remedy in acute rhea- 


most Bevere and frequent form ^^^^H 


matiam, 2H(>. 


of, 31.H. Treatment of this ^^H 




form, S 1 r<— »2 1 . ^^H 




"NevET say die I ' aphorism of ^^^H 
Charles Dickens' laveu, 3<l.i. ^^^1 


HaltliqiiorB. 2[<i 


Maonisb tried to induoe sleep by 




repeating ix)etry,4IH. 




Maurice of KaaBan Prince, hi- 


cially at age of puber^, »8. ^^H 


indifference to his gout. 121. 




Meula, evLla of long fasting' es- 


Objects of treatment in gout, ^^^| 




^^H 


ineont^ 199-90(1. 




MBCliciiii.1 waters of bath, But- 


the shoulder, 14. ^^H 




Opium, its administration iu ^^^1 


Ohaodefoiitaiiie. Bareges, very 


gout, ^^B 


naefnl in gout and rheumatism 


Ovid, quotation from on gout, 2:1. ^^^M 


31(X— Sll. 


Oxalate of lime, crystals of in ^^^1 


Metnoiy, loss of in goutily dis- 


urine of gouty- 242. ^^H 


posed. 2ir>^US. 


Oxalnria, or suppressed gout. ^^^H 


Menorrhagia and treatment of, 


^^H 


238; BometJmes wmneeted with 






Paget, Sir Jamen, on enlarge- ^^^| 


Menstrual discharge, its con- 


ment of prostate gland, 2A(i, ^^^M 




Pains in the baok, U27. ^^H 


rheuraatism, Hil2. 


Palmerston, Lord, his temperate ^^^H 


MBrcury a valuable alterative. 


life aJid active hahite, 202 . ^^H 


m>. 


Parry, Dr., on gont, 21—22. ^^H 




Pecbyagra. gout of the elbow. 14. ^^H 


Morbus Domiiiorum, name in 


Pennington, Mr., acciustonied 1 


Middle Ages for gout, 14. 




Mwbujs Qnakeri, or Qnaker's 


walking exercise, to drink 


disease, why so named, 3HI — 


port freely till his death, at ^ 


'■ Iloira " ooal good for bedroom 


Pericardial effusion, 2!)4. ^^^H 


Ble, il'IR. 




Mortality from gout in Eugland 


Peritoneum rhenmatism of, 329. ^^^^H 


and Wales, {Tables) sr,~-3i;. 


Plasters, directions for applying ^^^^H 


MiUler, his reseaielies into the 


ingout, ITO. ^^H 


Btructoreof the liver. 112. 




HuBCtilar paralysis, case of com- 


Fodiigm, gout in the feet. 14. ^^^H 


plete, 3110—301. 


PodophyUin, and its admini^- ^^H 




tratiun, ^^^1 


Natoleon nearly lout battle of 


Port wine, author's remarks on ^^^^| 


Ldpric from indigestion. 34S. 


ingaut,214— 210: 264— 2!;i;. ^^H 



4Ui 

PreTention of goul. iMi—T2: 

PnMtate (fland. liU— 7t) ; al 
tiuiia of. 251 — '2^7 : treatment, 
367— ai«i. 

ProDt. Dr.. on rbeomat 
276—377. 

Prurigo sanilui. 2iX. 

pDllaa Saline water, its axes, 

QrAEKR's di»eiu>e. whv so called. 

Sfil— 3(12. 
Quin, tatjlad "The Epicni . 

hifl remark that he wae only a 

Rlntton," 202. 

Infttimn. at*: ^HS — 2'J4. 

llACHIDJAN piiiuB, or pains in 

tbe back, 327. 
RochisBgra, gout of the Hpine. 14, 
Baven., the of Charlei^ Diokena' 

tale, 3fi6. 
Reada'B CharleB. novel, " Never 

too late to mend." alluded 

to. 3W7. 
Registrar Qeneral titatixtical 

tablefl on length of life, SS'l. 
Reid, Lir., his illustration of the 

relation of nervona Bystera to , 

secreting' organs. il4. 
Bepletion and aver ahstemious- 

neaa, l!in— 201. 
Reynotds. Dr. Rnssell. on ti 

men L w ith oolchicum ince r 

I'uHBs of morbid Bympt" 



tione. 27(1. 
BheumatiKni. a<:ut£. and its 
BjmptflmB. 270 : Alkaline and 
Sedative, treatment of. 2H4 — 
287 : aa uonnected wit^ dis- 
ordered menEtmal discharge, 
132 i blisters in. 287—21*3 : 
chronia of the cartilages, 238 ; 



betwi 



1 rheii 



tinm and gout, and between 
it and neuralgic disordera, 
271) ; uataneouB eioretion tmt- 
urai channel ot eecape for 



rheumatic iioiitDn. 2M : of the 
abdominal muscles. 331 ; g»ii- 
orrhfcal, 333 : gnataunin in, 
aw : a! the heart. 272 ; of thfl 
diaphiagm. 329 ; of the dura, 
mater of the brain, 2T2:of the 
female breast. 32ri : of mnsdea 
of hack and loiris (lombago) 
and treatment, 321--.H24 ; of 
the neek. 324 : neuralgic. 'M2 ; 
of the pleura, 329 ; Salioin in 
H^r,, 2\<a, 2114 ; of the spinal 
oord. 327 ; of temporo maxill- 
ary joints, 2»9; of the Utems 
andovaria, 331 : often relieved 
bycanbious use of Turkish hath 
31(J; periosleal, 304; subcD- 
taneona injection of mor()hia 
for, ^^5 ; theories of. cause of. 
273. 

Rheumatoid Arthritis, uame 
given by Dr. Qalrod to rhea- 
matism of the cartilages, 2116. 

Rhj-ngrave. tho (killed Iwfore 
Maeatrioht, ll>7<i.) cured fais 
gout li.T walking oieiuise, 120. 

Richardson, B. W, Dr. his Ust 
of diseases occasioned by al- 
coholic drinks. 3.^i2 — 36S ; hia 
experiments in connexion 
rheumatism. 273 ; on th( 
position of average hi 
bliKid, I IK. 

Routh. Dr,, slept under a 
manv blankets, and li> 
UK) years, »!»7. 

On Smoking, Una, 

Sciatica, 313—321; act 
in, 321 ; colchioum 
Faradic eloctrirf^ in, 
massage in, 31X: gnaiactntt' 
30l> ; iron iu, 32(1 : qnotaS 
from Bhotspeiire'B "Tlmon, 
313 ; treatment of. 315—321. 

Scudamore, Sir C. 

nature and cure of gont. 
on gout and ila sympt 
— 4ii : analysis of "Id 




*tiBe on 

■out. 21 J J 



to parta affeated, 41 : on irrita- 
tioa of thn uritiiiiy orgftns 
in gout, '25'^, 

Scurvy, instance ot iniiixced by 
too long pereistciice in one 
kind of diat, ilG. 

Sedatives, danger of illustrated 
by Sir Honry Halford's treat- 
ment of bronchial wagh, 234; 
enccessfnl treatment by, 21)1: 
thrir einploymtnt in acnte 
rheumatism, 2fin; in sleeplBBs- 
uesa, 3SG : sedentaiy work 
iiiterfereB witt sleep, 37H. 

Se'J-indulgence generally cause 
of gont, I ■" 



Etexnal e 



-HO. 



le of g'oiit. 



Sbaw, Dr., on mortality from 
drink, 347. 

Bhooks. eflects of, 1)2. 

Sibson, Dr., (the late.) hia and 
Sir William Goll's pruposal i 
reference to anfferera froi 
rhenmatiu fever condemned 
283. 

Snum, Mr., hia eiperiment« 
oonneoted with rheum atiam, 
273. 

Sinclair, Sir J. lakcd "air bath" 
to induce sleep. 401. 

Bkin aSeotinna, prnneneas of the 
gfoaty to, 611— 24(i ; pruiijfo 
MluliH, 2tB. 
1 Sleep, 373—401:! ; imperfect sleep 
and gout, 373 : amount o" 
qtified by man, woman 
fool, 374 ; bicycle esercic 
indnee, 37U : bodily ese 
indnees. 3fiO— 3S1 ; Charles 
Dickens's elToita to procure, 
382—334 ; Dr. Carpenter on, 
377 ; digestion aided when 
taken after meal, 3l?y— SilO; 
sSorte to procure by varioua 
dericee. 4(10—402; eiamplea 
of men who can do with little 
sleep, Lord Brougham, 
de Leesepfi, Lord Chancellor 
Tmro, Napoleon. Doke of 
Wellington, 374 : Lord Pal- 
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meiaton and, 376 ; Insomnia 
killing Dr. Burnet, 375; loss 
of from night work injurious. 
37M ; morning work the best, 
376 : Rackete and otberganiBB 
coaducife to, 31^2 : results 
of want of, 402—403 ; Kid- 
ing induces, 381 ; sedentary 
work interferes with, 3711 ; 
stomach being empty prevents, 
3!ll — 3!t2 ; tonics inducing in. 
a weaklv child, 3il4 ; want of 
int^rrcr's with aiRc^Hon, Sail: 



—31)1 : sleepleaanpsa dne to 
anaimia in wealdy children 
cured by generous diet. 393 : 
treated hy hot bath and warm 
bed, 'SW : by tonics and sed* 

Smith, Mr. R., hia attention to 
fhronie iheumstism of the 
cartilajfee, 2!!;*. 

Smith, Lady, lived to lOii, 336. 

Smoking, action on blood cw- 
puscles, 3nli ; in excens, fatal 
case of augina pet;torij^ from, 
138; fatal resnlt of a great 
smoker disregarding auUior'a 
advice to diswintinue the 
practioe,l(l7—13N;ita specially 
mjurioua effecta when in- 
ilulged in before maturity. 
13.i— 13li; injnrioua effects 
extend to smoker's progeny, 
1 3n - often cause of heart 
diaeaee, KIK; smokers to excess 
rarely free of diaeaae, and 
mostly of the heart. I.1H. 

Sore throat, from smoking, 357. 

Spasms, resulting from goaty 
poison and treatment, fi4 — iKi. 

Specific, Reynolds', 174. 

Specilio treatment of gout, 1,^1. 

Spinal pains, case of, 327 — 338. 

Sprain of joint and gout com- 
pared as to symptoms and 
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St. Leonardos, Lord (the late,) 
his great age attributed to his 
active exercise of mind and 
body, 357. 

Sthenic, term originated by Galen 
in relation to gout, 14. 

Stimulants, (alcoholic.) always 
difficult to determine amount 
of required by any individual, 
129—132; patient of author 
freed from gout for ten years 
by abstaining from wine, 133 
— 134 ; port wine in gout, 264 
—266. 

Stirling, Mr. William, extracts 
from his " Cloister Life of 
Charles V," 4—13. 

Stochler's anecdotes of Peter the 
Great, 407—408. 

Stomach, being empty prevents 
sleep, 391 — 392 ; evils or over- 
taxing it, 97. 

Stork, Baron, colchicum intro- 
duced in 1763 by, 171. 

S t o w e 1 1, Lord, accustomed, 
though gouty, to drink port 
during his long life, 265. 

Subacute rheumatism. Dr. Cop- 
land on. 296; treatment of . 296. 

Straw, a non-conductor of heat, 
and so saving a man's life on 
a coach, 407. 

Sub-cutaneous injection of mor- 
phia, its efficacy in a case 
of gouty rheumatism, 328 — 
329; in sciatica, 321. 

Sugar as food. Dr. Garrod's 
lectures on, 205 — 208; Boecker, 
Birchofif and Voit on, 206. 

Suicide, cases of believed by 
author to have been'caused by 
hypochondriasis arising from 
gout, 192. 

Sulphur as an external applica- 
tion in rheumatism and rheu- 
matic gout, 187 — 189. 

Sutton, Dr. Thomas, on gouty 
symptoms, 20. 

Sydenham, his treatise on gout, 
IT) ; on stone in the gouty, 
253—254. 



Symptoms, (of gout,) 219; treat- 
ment of, 220—225. 

Tarrant's plaster, 170. 

Taylor, Jeremy, quotations from. 
13, 343. 

Temple, Sir William, records how 
the Rhyngrave cured his gout 
by walking exercise, 120. 

Tenon tagra, gout of the large 
tendons, 14. 

Testicle, affection of, and treat- 
ment, 261. 

Thompson, Sir H. treats Charles 
Dickens, 383. 

Tidman's sea salt recommended 
for bathing knees and ankles 
in gout 170. 

Tincture of sesquichloride of 
iron, 230. 

Tincture, (Wilson's), 174. 

Todd, Dr., (the late,) on imper- 
fect excretion of lactic acid, 
&c., 275; on rheumatism 
affecting cartilages, &c., 298— 
300—303. 

Tonics with laxatives, 244 ; with 
sedatives for sleeplessness, 394 
•JO."). 

Tophaceous ulcers from chalky 
deposit. 248—249. 

Treatment of acute rheumatism. 
277 ; alkaline, 284 ; of sub- 
acute,'396 ; of chronic, 305 ; of 
lumbago, 324 ; of sciatica, 317 
—321. 

Treatment of gout, 150—193: 
general plan of, 154 ; indica- 
tions for, 152 ; in enfeebled 
patients, 158 ; divided by Dr. 
Bence Jones into the *' specific" 
and the "expectant," 151: his 
statement of the object of and 
objections to the " specific " 
treatment. 151 — 154; Gregorr. 
Dr., of Edinburgh, and his 
successful treatment of himself 
for gouty tendency, 201 : with 
calomel, 179—182; with col- 
chicum, 151—154; 159— 16G: 
171—179; with opium, 184: 
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'With snlplmr, 187 ; with 
whisky as external appli- 
cation, 165 ; combined with 
laudanum, 157 ; in complica- 
tions from bronchitis, 234 ; 
from heart disea^, 230 ; from 
skin diseases, 247; from urinary 
disorders, 252 — 254; from 
prostatitis, 255. 
'X'urkish bath, relief from cautious 
use of in rheumatism, HIO. 

TJlcerations from chalky de- 
posits, 248—249. 

Urea, discovery of excess of in 
gouty blood by Dr. Wollaston, 
17 ; and of the urea itself by 
same in 1797, 25. 

Urinal, objection to use of in bed, 
258. 

Urinary complications and their 
treatment, 252 — 254. 

Urinary organs, Sir C.Scudamore 
on calculus in the bladder, 253. 

Urinary sediments in gout, 43 — 

44. 
Urine, various conditions of 

their treatment, 262—264. 

Uterus and ovaria, rheumatism 
of, 331. 

Vals water, 262. 

Van Swieten, his account of a 
priest being cured of gout by 
imprisonment by Barbary pi- 
rates, 31. 

Varley, John, (the artist.) his 
death caused by long fasting 
and indigestion, 342. 

Vichy water, 262 ; and brandy, 
227. 



Vision suddenly changes in gout, 
245. 

Vomiting, value of, 267—268. 

Wade, Dr. Willoughly F., on 
rheumatic fever.275, 278—280. 

Watson, Sir Thomas, instances 
case of scurvy induced by 
persistence in one kind of 
diet, 96 ; on acute rheumatism 
and cardiac complications, 
288. 

Webber, Dr., eflBcacy of whisky 
mentioned by him to author, 
and its marked efficacy in two 
cases attended by author, 155 
—157. 

Wellington, Duke of, (the late,) 
his death caused by indiges- 
tion, 342. 

Whisky, combined with lau- 
danum, in gout, 157. 

White, Mr. Anthony, his treatise 
on gout, and treatment of his 
own case, 22 — 24. 

Wiesbaden waters in lumbago, 
324. 

Willis, Dr., (translator of Syden- 
ham,) his annotations on Cul- 
len's opinion of gout, 20. 

WUlow-bark, Gerrard on virture 
of quoted, 293—294. 

Wilmot, Mr., his attention to 
chronic rheumatism of the 
cartilages, 298. 

Wilson's tincture, 174. 

Wine, on the use of. 214— 21(;. 

Wollaston, Dr., (the late,) his 
discovery of excess of urea in 
gouty blood, 17 : hisditcovery 
of urea itself, 25. 
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